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report  of  the  trustees 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  General  Court  and  the  Department  of  Mental 

Diseases. 

The  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  respectfully  submit  their  nineteenth 
annual  report. 

When  the  superintendent  in  the  accompanying  report  speaks  of  the  school  for  the 
feeble-minded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  state,  he  brings 
to  attention  the  design  for  such  an  institution  which  is  widely  disregarded  in  the 
public  mind  and  not  always  heeded  in  legislative  and  official  estimate.  That  such 
is  the  primary  purpose  has  historical  background.  Indeed  it  was  the  corner  stone 
of  the  state's  policy.  When  Dr.  Howe  broke  into  the  public  consciousness  with  a 
claim  for  the  feeble-minded,  it  was  with  the  mastering  thought  that  here  was  a 
segment  of  child-life  that  was  being  denied  its  due  attention  and  its  rightful  oppor- 
tunity. The  neglect  was  both  inhumane  as  to  the  individual  and  costly,  if  not 
perilous,  as  to  the  community. 

tt  i>.  not  solely  ms  a  tradition,  however,  that  the  notion  of  such  an  institution  as, 
in  Dr.  Howe's  words,  ''a  link  in  the  educational  system"  deserves  respect. 
It  is  being  upheld  in  current  experience.  It  is  justified  in  what  these  schools  are 
accomplishing.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  the  people  who  are  devoting  themselves  to 
the  work. 

The  Common  wealth  hes  sIiot-i  n -ediness  to  meet  liberally  the  need  of  custody 
and  care  of  the  mentally  defective.  This  need  speaks  for  itself.  The  educational 
need  has  had  to  be  spoken  for.  Institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  and  law  as  to 
the  mentally  defective  were  engrafted  upon  the  system  of  restraint  and  care  of  the 
mentally  deranged.  It  was  only  so,  it  seems,  that  the  new  venture  could  be  con- 
nected with  some  feature  of  the  established  order.  "Non  compos  mentis" 
was  twin  term  with  "lunatic."  Thus  all  the  law  as  to  commitment  and 
custody  took  the  form  of  a  special  item  in  the  insanity  code, —  the  same  courts, 
the  same  process,  and  the  same  provisions  as  to  confinement.     Moreover,  the  spe- 
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cialization  of  the  insane  was,  in  turn,  a  refinement  of  the  pauper  law.  The  enact- 
ments as  to  the  feeble-minded  inherited  the  features  both  of  its  parent  and 
grand-parent.  Statutory  advance  has  been  gained  by  a  gradual  cutting  out  of 
these  resemblances  and  the  molding  to  the  original  educational  design.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  only  very  recently  that  the  provisions  as  to  boarded-out  or  escaped 
"lunatics"  have  yielded,  as  to  the  feeble-minded,  to  a  statute  which  uses  the 
term,  "parole"  and  adopts  the  feature  of  an  indeterminate  period  of  supervision 
and  adjustment  to  a  free  life. 

Many  marks  of  the  legalistic  inheritance  remain.  Even  now  the  state's  care 
of  the  feeble-minded  is  looked  upon  as  the  granting  of  favor  to  needy  persons.  Such 
indeed,  it  is;  but  only  measurably,  certainly  not  solely.  No  observer  can  fail  to 
mark  the  contrast  between  the  feeble-minded  child  loose  in  the  community,  the 
butt  of  ridicule  and  the  easy  subject  of  abuse,  and  the  same  sort  of  child  in  a  school 
like  Wrentham, — made  comfortable,  sheltered,  usefully  occupied,  happy.  But 
this  transformation  is  not  with  individual  benefit  alone.  Who  gains  by  it?  The 
child,  indeed;  the  family,  afflicted  by  one  of  the  most  tragic  of  griefs;  the 
community. 

Calculation  as  to  relative  gain  between  these  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  grotesque 
to  ignore  the  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  public.  The  relief  of  the  drag  upon  the 
public  schools,  the  removal  of  a  presence  that  complicated  all  the  local  social 
problems,  and  beyond  these  the  possibility  that  through  training  there  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  community  a  person  capable  of  self -care  and  self-support;  a  menace, 
at  least  a  liability,  changed  to  an  asset.  Let  the  demonstration  now  being  richly 
made  in  the  return  of  the  hundreds  of  such  persons  trained  in  habits  and  in  self- 
reliance  supply  the  evidence  of  the  public's  dividends.  The  superintendent 
states  that  over  eight  hundred  boys  and  girls  who  have  received  training  at  this 
school  have  adjusted  themselves  so  well  in  the  community  that  they  have  been 
discharged  from  the  school's  control. 

At  least  to  the  extent  that  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded  serves  as  a  link  in 
public  education,  the  financial  burden  falls  warrantably  upon  the  public.  It  is  an 
incident  to  the  settled  policy  of  every  civilized  state  that  the  children  shall  be 
educated  at  public  expense.  The  social  prudence  of  that  policy  does  not  need  in 
this  day  to  be  argued.  It  does  not  lose  its  force  when  the  child  in  question  unfor- 
tunately requires  specialized  training  and  when  the  need  in  its  very  nature  includes 
complete  temporary  custody. 

The  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  has  its  double  function,  custodial  and  edu- 
cational. They  are  not  quite  distinct.  There  are  sound  public  reasons  for  not 
undertaking  to  separate  into  two  classes  and  two  kinds  of  institutions.  It  is  most 
fortunately  placed  in  the  department  of  the  state's  concern  in  mental  conditions. 
But  at  least  there  is  reason  to  plead  that  its  educational  purpose  shall  not  be  disre- 
garded in  the  attitude  of  the  state  towards  it  and  its  inmates  nor  should  any  feature 
of  the  state's  policy  be  based  upon  the  misconception  that  the  care  and  training  of 
the  feeble-minded  is  simply  a  modified  form  of  relief  of  the  poor;  the  public  gain  is 
not  on  the  same  basis  in  the  two  kinds  of  care. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  school  property  is  adequately  shown  in  the  superin- 
tendent's report  and  gives  occasion  for  satisfaction  with  the  thoroughness  of  the 
management.  The  reports  of  the  several  departments  give  detailed  statement  of 
activities  which  entitle  the  superintendent,  the  medical  staff  and  the  entire  corps 
of  employees  to  recognition  as  having  carried  forward  through  the  year  and  to  a 
high  point  of  efficiency  the  administration  of  a  great  responsibility. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.   HARWOOD,  Chairman         MARY  STEWART  SCOTT. 

ELLERTON  JAMES,   Secretary.  GEORGE   W.   GAY,   M.D. 

HERBERT  PARSONS.  ANNIE  C.  ELLISON. 

THOMAS  H.   RATIGAN. 

REPORT  OF   THE   SUPERINTENDENT 

;    To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov. 
30,  1925. 
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The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows : 

Remaining  in  the  Institution  Nov.  30,  1924 
Admitted  within  the  year 
Whole  number  of  cases  within  the  year 
Dismissed  within  the  year 

Discharged      .... 

Died 

Absent  from  school  Nov.  30,  1925    . 
Remaining  in  institution  Nov.  30,  1925 


Males 

Females 

Totals 

495 

833 

1,328 

124 

127 

251 

610 

960 

1,579 

63 

95 

158 

57 

90 

147 

6 

5 

11 

72 

119 

191 

527 

817 

1,344 

lales 

Females 

Totals 

10 

3 

13 

20 

14 

34 

21 

19 

40 

7 

18 

25 

4 

7 

11 

2 

6 

8 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

Of  the  135  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in  five- 
year  periods: — 

Admissions  during  the  year  Dec.  1,  1921+  to  Nov.  SO,  1925 

Under  5  years 
5  to  10  years 
10  to  15  years 
15  to  20  years 
20  to  25  years 
25  to  30  years 
30  to  35  years 
35  to  40  years 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  uniformly  good  throughout  the  year.  We 
have  had  a  few  sporadic  cases  of  measles  but  there  has  been  no  interruption  of  the 
regular  school  activities  by  a  serious  epidemic.  The  careful  medical  supervision  of 
all  activities  and  thorough  medical  inspection  throughout  the  institution  insures  the 
best  sanitary  and  hygienic  environment.  The  removal  of  all  remediable  physical 
defects  and  the  routine  use  of  the  various  vaccines  bring  the  field  of  preventive 
medicine  into  its  full  usefulness  in  our  community  and  result  in  the  general  good 
health  of  the  children,  increase  their  activities  and  their  happiness  and  place  them 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  benefiting  by  the  educational  facilities  provided 
for  them  by  the  school. 

The  two-fold  obligation  of  this  institution,  to  provide  education  and  custodial 
care  for  the  feeble-minded  is  continually  being  discharged  on  a  higher  plane.  Public 
sentiment  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  always  favored  the  handicapped  child,  is 
now  requiring,  since  the  public  has  become  so  well  informed  on  the  subject  of 
mental  deficiency,  a  high  standard  in  the  care  and  education  of  the  feeble-minded. 
These  requirements  are  being  met  by  a  system  of  education  sufficiently  flexible  to 
include  all  grades  and  classes  of  our  children,  from  the  low  grade  child  who  will 
never  advance  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  read  and  write,  to  the  child  who  is  only 
so  retarded  that  he  is  not  able  to  make  the  required  grades  in  the  public  schools.' 

The  strictly  scholastic  work  covered  by  the  school  ranges  from  the  Sequin  or 
sub-kindergarten  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  with  special  instruction  in  phy- 
sical training,  woodworking  and  domestic  science.  Supplementing  these  studies, 
thorough  hand  training,  which  comprises  a  great  variety  of  work  such  as  fine  needle 
work  of  intricate  design,  weaving,  knitting,  manufacture  of  clothing,  toy  making, 
brush  and  broom  making,  rug  making,  repairing  of  shoes,  repairing  of  furniture  and 
basketry  is  carried  on  in  the  industrial  departments.  For  training  purposes  the 
school  children  also  have  access  to  the  laundry,  kitchen,  dining  rooms,  dormitories 
and  farm  and  to  round  out  the  educational  activities  due  emphasis  is  given  to 
organized  games  which  are  carried  on  throughout  the  year  and  culminate  during 
the  football  and  baseball  season  in  an  arranged  series  of  games  with  various  high 
schools  and  other  teams  of  the  surrounding  community. 

It  can  thus  be  readily  seen  that  in  a  community  humming  with  so  many  activi- 
ties, the  custodial  group  that  requires  permanent  care  is  assured  a  life  full  of  interest. 

The  persistent  training  of  the  low  grade  small  children  is  showing  good  results. 
This  year  a  group  of  35  of  these  low  grade  boys,  none  of  them  having  a  mental 
rating  above  4  years  of  age  and  who,  as  children,  received  instruction  in  the  training 
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department,  have  cleared,  under  the  direction  of  one  efficient  instructor,  several 
acres  of  stump  and  woodland  and  made  it  ready  for  the  plow.  If  these  boys  had 
not  received  training  during  childhood  they  would  now  require  at  least  one  employee 
to  every  six  boys  to  give  them  the  care  that  would  keep  them  ordinarily  physically 
comfortable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
ment that  comes  to  them  in  their  being  able  to  do  something  that  is  useful. 

So  keen  is  their  pleasure  at  being  able  to  take  part  in  this  development  work,  that 
no  greater  correction  can  be  given  one  of  them  than  to  deprive  him  temporarily  of 
taking  part  in  this  activity.  The  training  of  the  low  grade  feeble-minded  during 
childnood  is  most  important.  It  is  the  only  time  in  their  lives  when  they  can  be 
trained  in  cleanly  habits  and  to  do  some  simple  kinds  of  work.  The  importance  of 
carrying  on  this  training  work  for  the  low  grade  in  this  institution  can  be  better 
appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  there  are  present  in  the  institution  375  with  a 
mental  rating  below  5  years  of  age.  This  means  that  these  children  can  never  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  but  under  the  proper  training  methods  the  objectionable 
personal  habits  of  most  of  them  will  be  replaced  by  cleanly  ones,  and  lives  of  indo- 
lence and  destructiveness  will  be  transformed  into  comparatively  useful  and  happy 
lives. 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  state-wide  educational  system  the  schools  for  the  feeble- 
minded are  enjoying  greater  recognition.  There  are  many  children  who,  on  account 
of  temperamental  and  other  conditions,  are  wholly  unsuited  for  training  in  the 
special  classes  of  the  public  schools,  but  require  the  24-hour  a  day  supervision  and 
training  that  only  an  institutional  school  can  furnish.  *  Many  of  these  children  after 
having  been  cared  for  and  trained  a  few  years  in  an  institution  are  proving  to  be 
a  real  asset  when  carefully  placed  in  the  community  and  assisted  in  their  adjust- 
ment by  the  social  service  department.  Over  800  boys  and  girls  who  have  received 
training  at  the  Wrentham  School  have  adjusted  themselves  so  well  in  the  com- 
munity that  they  have  been  discharged  from  the  custody  of  the  school.  Thus  is 
being  fulfilled  the  ideal  of  Dr.  Howe  the  founder  of  the  work  for  the  state  care 
and  education  of  the  feeble-minded  in  this  country,  when  he  said,  "A  school  for 
the  feeble-minded  is  one  more  link  in  the  educational  system." 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  in  improving  the 
grounds  by  judiciously  thinning  the  grove  land,  removing  stumps,  grading  the  rough 
places  in  the  groves,  grading  the  campus  and  improving  the  roads.  The  project 
of  placing  all  the  underground  piping  and  wiring  in  tunnels  has  been  forwarded  this 
year  by  building  850  more  feet.  A  home  providing  rooms  for  21  employees  has 
been  completed  and  furnished  and  is  now  occupied.  The  storehouse  which  was 
under  construction  last  year  has  been  completed,  and  the  supplies  which  were 
scattered  in  basements  in  different  parts  of  the  institution  have  been  gathered  under 
one  roof  and  placed  under  the  care  of  one  storekeeper.  It  is  with  real  satisfaction 
that  I  can  now  report  our  supplies  are  being  handled  in  an  efficient  and  business-like 
manner. 

The  building  up  of  the  dairy  herd  has  not  been  as  rapid  and  satisfactory  as  is 
desired.  While  the  milk  production  of  the  herd  has  averaged  nearly  9000  pounds 
per  cow  for  the  year,  this  average  could  be  materially  increased  if  the  number  of 
cows  in  the  herd  warranted  liberal  culling  out  of  the  lower  producers.  During  the 
last  four  years  there  has  also  been  a  much  smaller  number  of  female  calves  born  than 
males,  which  fact  has  very  much  hindered  the  increase  of  the  herd.  During  the  year 
it  has  been  necessary  to  purchase  nearly  half  of  the  milk  consumed. 

For  the  detailed  activities  of  the  schools,  social  service,  dental  and  school  clinics, 
I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  from  the  heads  of  tnese  departments  sub- 
mitted herewith. 

The  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  services  have  been  held  weekly  and  the 
clergymen  have  been  most  solicitious  in  rendering  service  at  all  times,  whenever 
their  administrations  or  presence  at  the  school  could  give  comfort  or  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  children. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  for  our  children's  gift 
fund  and  express  our  thanks  to  the  kind  donors.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  public 
entertainers  who  have  given  their  services  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  children. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  management  of  Paragon 
Park  in  again  this  year  providing  free  admission  for  our  children.     The  Salvation 
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Army  has  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  our  children's  outings  to  Sharon  by 
giving  us  the  use  of  their  camp  grounds. 

To  the  Board  as  a  whole  and  the  members  individually,  for  their  valued  advice 
and  counsel  given,  I  am  indeed  very  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE   L.   WALLACE,  M.D.  Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  school  department 
for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1925. 

In  our  various  classes  we  have  instructed  586  children.  The  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  systematic  and  progressive  manner,  and  we  have  been  able  to 
advance  a  goodly  number  to  higher  grade  work.  In  our  curriculum  we  endeavor  to 
bring  the  first  principals  of  education  to  the  little  children  in  the  Sense  Training 
Classes  by  the  use  of  color  material,  command  work,  and  exercises  in  smelling, 
tasting,  hearing,  seeing  and  feeling. 

The  Bolemus  system  of  reading  has  been  introduced  in  the  primary  class  with 
much  success.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  classes  have  spent  a  profitable  year. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  school  work,  they  have  made  desk  blotter  pads  and  port- 
folios for  use  throughout  the  school  and  have  also  assisted  in  repairing  the  library 
and  school  books.  Classes  in  enunciation  and  pronunciation  have  been  organized 
during  the  year  and  the  influence  of  these  classes  is  already  noticeable  in  the  im- 
provement of  speech  among  the  children. 

The  story  hours  have  proved  a  joy  to  all.  A  program  has  been  arranged  so  that 
all  the  children  attend  this  hour  once  a  week.  The  children  in  the  physical  training 
classes  have  derived  both  benefit  and  pleasure.  In  this  work  it  has  been  our  special 
aim  to  energize  the  slow,  sluggish  child  by  specially  organized  games  and  classes  to 
meet  his  needs,  and  for  the  higher  grade  children  are  classes  in  calisthenics,  folk  and 
social  dancing.  The  music  department  in  its  band,  orchestra,  choir,  glee  club  and 
community  singing  has  given  real  pleasure  to  all  the  children  in  the  Institution. 
The  orchestra  plays  for  the  children's  weekly  dances  and  the  band  assisted  by  the 
glee  club  has  given  several  creditable  concerts.  The  choir  rendered  beautiful  pro- 
grams at  Easter  and  Christmas.  The  church  music  throughout  the  year  has  been 
excellent. 

The  woodworking  classes  have  made  toys,  small  pieces  of  furniture,  bird  houses, 
and  weather  vanes.  This  phase  of  our  work  appeals  to  many  boys  who  take  little 
interest  in  the  formal  school  work,  but  when  they  are  able  to  see  something  grow  by 
the  use  of  their  own  hands  they  are  willing  to  put  forth  their  best  effort. 

The  girls  in  the  Domestic  Science  department  have  shown  real  interest  in  their 
work  and  have  made  corresponding  progress.  After  a  course  of  several  months 
most  of  the  girls  are  able  to  prepare  simple  meals  and  care  for  the  ordinary  house. 
Two  classes  composed  of  girls  eligible  for  parole  are  receiving  special  training  with 
the  object  of  more  thoroughly  preparing  them  for  Domestic  Science. 

The  entertainments  and  social  activities  have  been  numerous.  The  play  "A 
Christmas  for  Santa"  was  given  at  Christmas  by  the  smaller  boys  and  girls.  The 
older  children  gave  "Swords  and  Scissors"  in  the  Spring.  Minstrel  shows  have  been 
popular,  several  being  given  in  different  groups.  B.  Building  girls  gave  a  pretty 
flower  cantata.  A.  F.  and  K.  Buildings  each  gave  a  vaudeville  show.  Fairman's 
band  from  Providence  gave  us  an  excellent  concert.  Our  Wrentham  town  friends 
were  very  generous  in  bringing  to  us  several  of  their  entertainments.  The  students 
of  Wheaton  College  gave  an  excellent  entertainment  and  also  the  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  provided  a  most  enjoyable  entertainment. 

During  the  summer,  the  playground  work  was  carried  on  by  the  physical  training 
teachers.  The  younger  children  enjoyed  games  and  stories  during  the  day  and  in 
the  evening  ball  games  were  provided  for  all. 

The  library  books  and  victrola  records  have  been  cared  for  in  the  usual  way. 

The  classes  in  printing  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  They  have  been  kept 
busy  with  the  institution  printing,  also  invitations  and  programs  for  entertainments. 
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It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  accomplish  the  results  attained  during  the 
year  had  it  not  been  for  the  helpful  cooperation  that  I  have  received  from  the 
teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL   H.   LITTLEFIELD,  Head  Teacher. 

REPORT  OF  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1925.  Examinations,  1140;  treatment,  stomatitis,  106;  extractions,  per- 
manent,* 435;  extractions,  deciduous,  280;  pulp  treatment,  permanent,  236; 
pulp  treatments,  deciduous,  25;  fillings,  permanent,  1624;  fillings,  deciduous,  38; 
prophylactic  treatments,  1095;  silver  reduction  treatment,  217;  treatment,  erupt- 
ing teeth,  25;  post-extract  treatment,  151;  laboratory  hours,  43;  gold  crowns,  3; 
porcelain  crowns,  4;  local  anaesthesia,  229;  vulcanite  dentures,  12;  repaired  den- 
tures, 21;  bridges,  6;  X-rays,  223;  ground  teeth,  51;  repaired  bridges,  6;  total 
patients,  2533;  new  patients,  125;  dismissals,  1230;  total  operating  hours,  17203^; 
gold  inlays,  3;  gold  inlay  reset,  8;  bridge  reset,  3. 

The  period  has  arrived  in  every  community  progressive  enough  to  be  a  live  center 
when  unclean  teeth  in  the  mouth  of  any  child  of  school  age  is  considered  an  unusual 
condition,  an  exception,  and  a  potential  source  of  infection.  This  has  been  our 
attitude  here  at  the  school  for  some  time  concerning  the  teeth  of  our  children,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  this  attitude  with  its  resultant  enthusiasm  and  concerted  effort  on 
behalf  of  oral  hygiene  has  confributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  high  standard  of 
health  which  has  prevailed  here. 

Some  things  are  as  contagious  as  disease,  and  one  of  those  things  is  an  unalloyed 
enthusiasm;  it  is  catching,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  more  and  more  of  the  children 
may  become  inoculated  and  gradually  immune  to  neglect  of  their  teeth.  This 
brand  of  enthusiasm  is  frequently  in  evidence  and  while  it  is  too  much  to  expect  to 
find  it  generally  displayed  among  the  children,  yet  it  is  shown  sufficiently  to 
encourage  our  efforts.  Sometimes,  however,  this  enthusiasm  is  not  carried  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  school,  regardless  of  the  printed  instructions  given  each  child 
upon  leaving  the  school  on  the  home  care  of  the  teeth.  In  this  connection  I  would 
suggest  that  the  social  worker  strongly  impress  upon  the  child  the  seriousness  of 
neglecting  the  teeth,  unless  she  already  does  this  during  her  visits  to  the  home. 

A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  received  the  clean  teeth  award  for  1924  in 
January,  1925.  The  meeting  of  all  the  children  took  place  in  the  assembly  hall. 
Interspersed  with  other  exercises  were  many  delightful  musical  selections  ren- 
dered by  the  orchestra  and  the  glee  club.  Dr.  Libby  very  ably  assisted  me  in 
driving  home  the  strong  points  in  the  arguments  on  behalf  of  clean  teeth,  empha- 
sizing the  desirability  of  clean  teeth  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  of  beauty  and  of 
utility.  The  names  of  the  children  meriting  the  awards  were  then  read,  and  the 
pins  were  given  the  children  by  the  matrons.  The  showing  of  two  motion  picture 
films,  one  of  an  educational  nature  on  oral  hygiene  and  the  other  a  comedy  closed 
the  evening's  exercises. 

During  the  present  month  I  shall  visit  the  various  buildings  to  examine  the 
mouths  of  the  children  relative  to  awarding  the  clean  teeth  pins  for  1925.  It  is 
also  my  custom  to  examine  the  tooth-brushes  in  the  building  occasionally.  On  a 
recent  visit  a  small  number  of  rather  large  brushes  was  found  to  be  still  in  use,  but 
upon  further  investigation  I  was  assured  that  only  brushes  of  uniform  size  were 
being  issued  at  the  present  time.  This  small  brush  is  far  more  desirable,  especially 
for  the  smaller  children,  and  commends  itself  very  highly  for  the  facility  with  which 
it  reaches  the  "corners." 

In  order  to  determine  the  average  number  of  visits  made  by  a  boy  or  girl  after 
having  been  dismissed  for  a  period  of  between  12  and  14  months,  I  have  checked 
the  number  of  visits  necessary  for  dismissal  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  from  two 
buildings  which  I  believe  are  fairly  representative  of  the  entire  group.  This  refers 
to  the  children  who  are  cooperative : 

*  All  mouth  lesions  included  under  this  heading,  excepting  those  arising  from  pulpal  or  pericemental 
disturbances. 
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Total  Number  boys — 93.  Total  Number  girls — 90.  One  visit  (boys — 71, 
girls — 83);  two  visits  (boys — 13,  girls — 6);  three  visits  (boys — 5,  girls — 1);  four 
visits  (boys — 2,  girls — 0);  six  visits  (boys — 1,  girls — 0);  seven  visits  (boys — 1, 
girls — 0). 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  the  condition  of  the  girls'  teeth  was  somewhat 
better  than  the  boys',  and  this  bears  out  a  statement  to  this  effect  in  a  previous 
report. 

The  non-cooperative  child  is  a  problem  not  only  to  the  dentist  but  also  to  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  brush  his  teeth  daily  in  the  building  or  treat  him  should  he 
become  affected  with  any  of  the  mouth  infections.  The  results  accomplished, 
however,  in  a  great  many  cases  are  a  tribute  to  the  patient  and  to  the  assiduous  care 
given  him  by  those  matrons  and  attendants  in  whose  care  he  is  placed. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  stomatitis  cases  during  the  past  year. 
Its  incidence  is  noted  almost  entirely  in  the  mouths  of  the  low  grade  children. 
General  lack  of  tone  coupled  with  a  "lethargy"  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  an 
unclean  condition  of  the  teeth,  in  my  opinion  are  the  outstanding  predisposing 
factors.  Our  campaign  for  clean  teeth  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  assist- 
ance we  receive  from  the  State  Department  of  Health  in  the  form  of  pictures,  dis- 
plays, slogans  and  motion  pictures.  These  various  educational  features  are  placed 
in  the  school  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  motion  picture  films  which  are 
shown  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

The  same  follow-up  system  for  children  known  to  be  lax  about  the  care  of  their 
teeth  is  adhered  to,  including  the  report,  and  is  often  productive  of  desired  results. 

I  feel  that  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  children  when  I  say  that 
I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  staff  and  to  the  other  employees  whose 
cooperation  has  made  progress  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.   NASH,   D.M.D. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1925. 

The  number  of  cases  handled  during  the  past  year  by  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  majority  of  these  were  cases 
of  supervision  of  children  placed  in  the  community.  Next  in  numerical  order  were 
investigations  of  requests  for  parole  with  relatives,  about  10  per  cent  of  which 
resulted  in  placement  in  the  homes  offered.  Investigations  in  the  remaining  90  per 
cent  revealed  home  conditions  offering  little  hope  of  protection  for  the  children. 
The  number  of  voluntary  placements  in  wage  or  boarding  homes  chosen  by  the 
social  service  show  a  gratifying  increase.  No  work  has  been  done  in  out-patient 
or  school  clinics,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  state  hospitals.  In  connection  with 
the  work  of  investigation,  placement,  and  supervision  there  have  been  made  378 
visits  to  patients  and  636  to  relatives,  employers,  etc. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  full  time  social  workers  and  a  student  from  the 
Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work.  Acquaintance  with  the  developments  in 
the  fields  of  family,  children's  and  psychiatric  social  work  has  been  made  possible 
during  the  year  by  attendance  at  the  monthly  conferences  of  the  State  Department, 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Massachusetts  Social  Workers  and  at  group  confer- 
ences of  the  Division  of  Feeble-Minded,  the  Boston  Conference  of  Illegitimacy,  etc. 

Emphasis  is  being  laid  on  the  placement  work  with  the  hope  of  increasing  the 
number  of  well-adjusted  cases.  More  intensive  study  of  such  factors  as  the  child's 
personality,  his  training  in  the  School,  and  his  social  reactions,  together  with  the 
factors  appearing  in  the  prospective  placement  in  home,  industry  and  recreation 
ought  to  increase  the  child's  chances  for  success.  Earlier  contact  with  the  child  in 
the  institution  and  with  the  relatives  in  the  community  would  prepare  the  way  for 
logical  placement,  or  for  continued  custodial  care,  if  that  were  desirable.  If  the 
social  worker  could  have  an  opportunity  to  establish  friendly  contact  with  relatives 
soon  after  or  possibly  before  admission  to  the  School,  not  only  could  she  do  much 
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in  the  way  of  carrying  information  and  encouragement  during  the  period  of  school 
training,  but  plans  for  placement  could  be  gradually  evolved.  Relatives  would 
probably  be  more  willing  to  accept  advice  at  the  right  time  for  making  application 
for  the  child's  return  to  the  community.  Very  often  the  request  now  comes  through 
a  lawyer  employed  for  the  purpose.  In  too  many  cases  people  make  real  financial 
sacrifices  in  order  to  have  their  simple  request  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
in  legal  form.  Contact  between  school  and  family  through  the  social  worker  during 
the  years  of  the  child's  training  in  the  institution  would  offer  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion on  this  point  and  others. 

The  needs  of  the  community  are  constantly  changing  and  it  is  well  to  develop 
our  program  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  meet  these  needs.     The  problem  of  the 
placement  of  the  institutionally  trained  mental  defective  in  industry  merits  con- 
siderable attention  at  this  time.     There  are  two  major  reasons  for  giving  this  ques- 
j  tion  special  attention, — the  conditions  existing  in  the  fields  of  immigration  and  in 
!  the  institutional  care  of  the  feeble-minded.     There  are  now  rapid  and  possibly 
I  critical  developments  in  the  two  fields  of  restricted  immigration  and  restricted 
i  institutional  care  available  for  the  feeble-minded.     The  national  need  of  domestic 
i  help  has  become  sufficiently  urgent  for  proposed  congressional  recommendation  for 
\  an  amendment  of  the  present  quota  of  immigrants  in  order  to  allow  the  admission 
of  help  of  this  type.     It  is  also  possible  that  there  may  be  a  need  felt  for  laborers 
i  for  certain  simpler  kinds  of  farm  and  factory  work.     The  feeble-minded  girl  can 
do  domestic  work  satisfactorily.     The  feeble-minded  boy  can  do  the  simple  farm  and 
factory  jobs  satisfactorily.     With  the  restricted  building  program  for  the  state 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  with  the  increasing  pressure  of  applicants  for 
admission,  there  may  result  an  increasing  placement  of  trained  children  in  the 
community. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE   RAYMOND,  Head  Social  Worker. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXAMINER 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  herebv  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1925. 

The  work  of  the  clinic  during  the  year  just  completed  has  progressed  very  plea- 
santly. It  has  been  gratifying  to  have  the  same  good  spirit  manifested  that  has 
existed  in  other  years  the  clinic  has  been  functioning. 

In  our  endeavor  to  reach  more  of  the  parents  of  the  children  examined,  we  have, 
through  the  help  of  the  school  nurses,  invited  and  encouraged  parents  and  guardians 
to  visit  the  clinic.  This  year  a  larger  number  of  those  interested  in  the  children 
examined  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  confer  with  us.  We  are 
never  too  busy  to  see  them  and  know  that  a  better  understanding  of  the  problem 
child  can  be  reached  not  only  by  the  parent,  but  by  those  who  are  examining  the 
children.  His  habits,  emotional  reactions,  in  fact,  his  whole  background,  can  be 
seen  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  way.  This  accomplished,  a  definite  course  of 
treatment  can  be  planned  with  the  parent  or  guardian,  making  the  work  of  the 
clinic  more  useful.  With  the  family  cooperating,  not  only  with  the  school,  but  in 
the  home,  all  that  is  possible  will  be  accomplished.  In  this  way,  the  real  purpose 
and  value  of  the  clinic  will  be  brought  to  the  community. 

The  special  classes  for  children  unable  to  progress  with  their  grades  have  been 
more  or  less  stigmatized  and  ridiculed.  A  different  attitude  is  seen  toward  special 
classes  for  the  deaf,  for  those  who  are  blind  or  with  defective  sight  and  the  fresh  air 
classes  for  pupils  sick  or  underweight.  These  are  not  branded  as  are  the  special 
classes  for  retarded  pupils.  With  the  recognition  not  only  by  those  connected  with 
the  schools,  but  by  relatives  in  the  home  of  the  real  help  these  classes  are  for  child- 
ren who  find  academic  work  difficult,  they  will  not  have  a  brand  or  stigma.  It  will 
then  be  conceded  that  they  are  invaluable  for  the  training  of  the  retarded  pupil. 
This  can  be  done  to  a  great  degree  through  the  parent  or  guardian  when  they  fully 
appreciate  the  handicap  of  their  child  and  the  teaching  and  training  offered  by  the 
special  classes. 
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It  was  felt  that  with  the  establishment  of  the  school  clinics  and  the  formation  of 
special  classes  so  that  retarded  children  could  be  educated  in  the  public  school  and 
remain  in  the  home,  there  would  not  be  so  great  a  demand  on  the  State  Training 
Schools  for  admission  of  children  needing  more  attention  than  obtained  in  the 
regular  grade  classes.  This  has  not  been  the  result.  The  demands  for  institutional 
care  instead  of  decreasing  have  continued  as  before  if  not  greater  in  number. 
Teachers  and  those  associated  with  children  having  had  their  attention  called  to 
this  problem  have  learned  to  recognize  this  condition  earlier  in  the  child's  school 
life  and  to  select  those  retarded  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  in  justice  to  them- 
selves and  to  others  be  educated  wholly  in  the  regular  grades. 

The  first  two  years  a  larger  number  of  children  were  presented  for  examination 
than  was  expected.  It  was  thought  that  the  number  in  succeeding  years  would  be 
less,  but  with  a  fuller  understanding  and  recognition  of  the  defects  associated  with 
feeble-mindedness,  the  number  examined  each  year  has  averaged  practically  the 
same. 

The  early  recognition  of  not  only  the  child  unable  to  compete  in  the  class  with 
those  of  his  chronological  age,  but  also  others  who  are  problems  from  other  causes, 
namely,  psychopathic  children  and  those  with  delinquent  tendencies  is  important. 
Many  of  these,  if  recognized  early,  when  their  mental  habits,  their  personality 
traits  and  emotional  reactions  are  in  process  of  formation  can  be  led  and  influenced 
before  their  characteristics  become  fixed. 

It  has  been  found  that  eighty  per  cent  of  retarded  children  are  not  behavior  prob- 
lems and  are  capable  of  receiving  training,  a  large  number  becoming  self-supporting 
citizens.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the  value  of  habit-forming  for  these 
children,  together  with  the  directing  of  right  thoughts  and  their  attitude  toward 
others.  We  are  endeavoring  to  identify  those  who  should  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  clinic  as  early  as  possible  that  they  may  receive  the  extra  attention  their  diffi- 
culties demand  and  that  is  their  due.  We  are  also  studying  carefully  those  submitted 
for  examination  who  early  show  tendencies  of  delinquency  with  the  purpose  of 
placing  them  under  as  favorable  conditions  and  supervision  as  possible.  We  are 
trying  to  encourage  the  importance  of  the  early  recognition  of  those  liable  to  come 
under  the  law  because  of  some  delinquency  which  training  in  early  life  could  have 
helped. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  along  these  lines,  not  only  the  appropriate  training  in 
the  public  schools,  but  in  the  social  life  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  a  problem — a 
potential  delinquent.     With  an  understanding  in  early  life  of  these  tendencies,  j 
their  early  training  and  direction,  the  number  of  first  offenders  and  recidivists- 
should  in  future  years  be  reduced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  M.  PATTERSON,  M.D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1925. 

Cash  Account 

Receipts 

Income 
Board  of  patients  .  .  $6,031  78 

$6,031.78 

Personal  Services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirements  .  .  121.38 

Sales: 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses     $59.97 

Food         ....  15.00 

Clothing  and  materials       .  102.26 


p, 


Furnishings  and  household 

supplies 

$153.90 

Medical  and  general  care 

22.05 

Farm : 

Cows  and  calves 

$76.18 

Pigs  and  hogs    . 

15.00 

Hides 

1-2.19 

Wood        . 

181.00 

Grain 

4.00 

238.37 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 

.75 

Repairs,  ordinary 

152.93 

Total  sales     . 

Miscellaneous : 

Interest  on  bank  balances 

$13.63 

Rent 

179.87 

Employees  board 

2,260.85 

Total  income 


Maintenance 


Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward 
Appropriations,  current  year 

Total  

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 

Balance        ...... 


$745.23 


2,454.35 
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$9,352.74 


$9,502.86 
459,075.00 


$468,577.86 
462,141.85 


.436.01 


Analysis  of  Expenses 


Personal  services  .... 

Religious  instruction      .... 
Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 
Food  .  .  . 

Clothing  and  materials 
Furnishing  and  household  supplies 
Medical  and  general  care 
Heat,  light  and  power   . 
Farm  .... 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds    . 
Repairs,  ordinary 
Repairs  and  renewals     . 

Total  expenses  for  Maintenance 


$201,734.06 

1,775.00 

7,056.99 

99,051.80 

20,809.95 

25,069.49 

8.935.53 

45,238.40 

20,383.26 

5,772.83 

10,808.91 

9,505.63 


Special  Appropriations 

Balance  December  1,  1924      ..... 
Appropriations  for  current  year       .... 

Total 

Expended  during  the  year  'see  statement  below) 
Leverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 


$50,442.45 
*186.51 


$462,141.85 

$64,676.15 
2,700.00 

$67,376.15 
50,628.96 


Balance  November  30,  1925,  carried  to  next  year 


1,747.19 
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Object 

Act  or  Resolve 

Whole 
Amount 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year 

Total 

expended 

to 

Date 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year 

Land  and  buildings 

Storehouse 

Sewer  beds,  addition 

Employees'  cottages 
Athletic  field  equipment 
Sprinklers 
Fire  protection 

1919,  chap.  242 
1923,  chap.  126 

1922,  chap. 129 

1923,  chap. 126 

1924,  chap.  126 
1924,  chap. 126 

1924,  chap.  126 

1925,  chap.  347 

$8,000.00 

35,000.00 

.86 

10,000.00 

30,000.00 

2,500.00 

1,930.00 

2,700.00 

$21,479.73 

2,466.08 
26,496.64 

$1,395.26 
34,813.49 

6,320.72 

26,522.29 

2,472.54 

1,672.86 

$6,604.74 
*186.51 

3,680.14 

3,477.71 

27.46 

257.14 

2,700.00 

$90,130.86 

$50,442.45 

$73,197.16 

$16,933.70 

Balance  reverting  to  Trea 
Balance  carried  to  next  ye 

3ury  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the 
ar     . 

year  (mark  il 

em  with  *) 

*$186.51 
16,747.19 

Total  as  above 

$16,933.70 

Per  Capita 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been,  1,302.34. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $402,141.8,5. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6,824.     (52  weeks  to  year). 
Receipt  from  sales,  $745.23. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0110. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $8,433.51. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.1245. 
Net  weekly  per  capita  $6.6885. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIZABETH  OLDHAM, 

Treasurer. 

Total  receipts  and  payments   are   in  agreement  with   Comptroller's   books   of 
accounts. 

JAMES   C.  McCORMICK. 


VALUATION 


Land  (590  acres) 
Buildings 


$19,283.50 
1,237,676.39 


$1,256,959. 


Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 

Food 

Clothing  and  materials 
Furnishings  and  household  supplies 
Medical  and  general  care 
Heat,  light  and  power 
Farm       ... 
Garage,  stable  and  grounds 
Repairs   .... 


Personal  Property 


$5,265.37 

19,703.95 

45,926.52 

132,160.12 

8,269.47 
22,951.20 
23,398. 

2,885.15 
20,901.35 

$281,461.82 


Summary 


Real  estate 
Personal  property 


$1,256,959. 
281,461.82 


$1,538,421.71 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

To  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  have  the  honor  to  submit  their 
twentieth  annual  report. 

Any  report  of  the  trustees  of  a  state  institution  might  justifiably,  in  this  day,  be 
simply  a  formal  submittal  of  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  with  the  divisional 
reports  it  carries.  These  are  the  vital  and  informacive  papers.  Trustees  remain, 
however,  a  rather  nebulous  link  between  the  public  and  the  institution.  They 
may  be  supposed  to  rationalize  upon  the  meaning  of  the  institutions  in  relation  to 
community  needs.  Their  views  attempt  to  be  the  view  of  the  public  looking  in  and 
not  of  organization  looking  out. 

One  interest  as  to  the  schorls  for  the  feeble-minded,  one  which  engages  the 
superintendent's  attention  and  deserves  emphasis,  i3  the  increase  in  commitments 
in  the  pre-school  age  and  in  earlier  school  years.     Here  is  a  visible  effect  of  the 
growing  attention  to  mental  defect  at  the  time  in  life  when  a  distinct  social  interest 
demands  it.     It  is  a  step  forward  from  the  custom  of  awaiting  some  distinctly 
anti-social  act  or  long  endurance  of  a  drag  on  the  public  schools  before  any  move  I 
is  made  towards  commitment  to  such  a  school.    It  is  a  fortunate  development  of  j 
the  policy  of  prevention, —  fortunate  for  the  child,  who  escapes  the  misery  of  a 
delinquent  act  or  the  distress  of  contrast  to  normal  children  in  his  school  contact1;  | 
and  fortunate  for  the  public  in  its  relief  from  a  costly  problem  and  in  the  proba 
bility  that  the  child  can  be  specially  trained  to  some  usefulness  and  self-care. 
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Obviously  related  to  such  better  specialized  use  of  the  schools  like  Wrentham  is 
the  need  that  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  presence  of  inmates  whose  behavior 
is  persistently  disturbing  and  perhaps  criminal.  Such  presence  not  only  absorbs 
the  attention  of  the  school  workers  to  an  undue  extent  but  it  goes  to  make  the 
school  a  less  favorable  place  for  the  training  of  the  tractable  child.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  the  disturbing  sort  of  young  man  and,  during  the  past  year,  for  that 
sort  of  young  woman.  There  is,  however,  a  limitation  in  the  range  of  ages  that  is 
without  warrant  except  as  a  limitation  in  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  new  de- 
partments for  defective  delinquents. 

Limitation  in  the  number  committed  to  the  department  of  defective  delinquents, 
if  such  restriction  is  necessary,  should  be  sought  on  a  basis  of  selection  other  than 
by  an  arbitrary  age-range.  The  Superintendent's  testimony  to  the  bad  effect  upon 
the  school  of  the  presence  of  the  defective  delinquent  boys  and  girls  under  seventeen 
and  the  absurdity  and  harm  of  retention  there  of  the  adult  criminal  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  lack  of  warrant  of  the  arbitrary  age  limitations.  The  more  cheerful  plea 
for  a  non-age  provision  is  that  what  has  been  demonstrated  within  such  bonds 
constitutes  a  clear  case  for  the  removal  of  a  distinction  that  has  slight,  if  any, 
relation  either  to  the  public  or  the  individual  need.  The  law  does  not  contemplate 
it  and  the  department  rule  is  mistaken. 

For  review  of  the  year's  progress  at  Wrentham,  in  both  educational  and  physical 
features,  attention  is  directed  to  the  report  of  Dr.  Wallace  and  his  assistants.  There 
will  be  found  the  evidence  of  the  interest  in  the  unfortunate  which  is  only  perfected 
when  it  is  an  interest  in  every  and  the  last  child  in  the  school.  There,  too,  is  the 
record  of  concern  as  to  the  ones  placed  in  homes,  justified  in  the  high  average  of 
success  in  their  response  to  the  effort  to  make  avail  of  training  in  the  school  in 
adjustment  to  the  freer  life  in  the  community.  It  is  a  record  which  justifies  the 
Commonwealth's  enterprise  in  providing  such  specialized  effort  for  its  mentally 
disadvantaged.  The  trustees  may  at  least  perform  one  duty  for  the  public  in 
expressing  its  wide  obligation  to  these  devoted  workers. 

Looking  to  the  future,  the  now  developing -ten-year  program  of  state  outlay  in 
the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases  clearly  contemplates  an  increase  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Wrentham  School.  The  question  as  to  whether  such  a  school  should  be 
limited  to  no  more  than  the  present  size  or  expanded  to  one  of  say  2,000  inmates 
seems  to  have  passed  out  of  discussion.  The  foundation,  in  point  of  area  and  in 
the  already  provided  central  features  of  construction,  warrant  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  housing  units  with  saving  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  a  new  separate 
school.  Such  expansion  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  specialized  expansion  consistent 
with  advanced  ideas  of  the  classification  within  the  institution. 

Wide  approval  has  been  given  to  the  "Plan  and  Construction  for  an  Institution 
for  Feeble-Minded"  presented  by  our  superintendent  at  the  session  in  1924  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-Minded.  If  it  were  within  bounds, 
the  trustees  would  submit  that  document  as  a  part  of  this  report  as  directly  appli- 
cable to  the  Wrentham  situation.  It  pictures  precisely  what  this  school  should 
be  with  its  larger  population.  Its  merit  is  that  it  adds  features  which  not  only 
enlarge  capacity  but  serve  distinct  purposes  of  care  of  certain  groups  now  mingled 
with  the  general  population  or  separately  treated  at  a  sad  disadvantage. 

The  two  features  of  this  plan  which  command  immediate  attention  are  the 
infirmary  and  the  nursery.  These  are  specializations  which  argue  their  own  need. 
The  low  grade  children  are  an  appealing  group  and  that  they  should  be  segregated 
is  obviously  desirable.  Apart  from  them,  the  low  grade  adults  as  distinctly  need 
to  be  treated  as  a  unit.  Even  more  appealing  is  the  group  of  little  children  not 
to  be  classed  as  low  grade.  The  most  casual  visitor  to  the  school  is  captivated  by 
the  appeal  these  little  ones  make  to  sympathy  and  interest.  Their  presence  in  the 
school  spells  just  one  word  in  the  institutional  list,  viz.,  nursery.     It  is  just  that 
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highly  human  feature  that  Wrentham  now  lacks.  It  has  the  group  and  it  under- 
takes to  serve  its  tender  interest  as  best  it  can  without  separation.  The  proper 
nursery  building  is  a  smaller  unit  than  the  usual  dormitory.  The  minimum  pro- 
posed for  Wrentham  is  a  group  of  four  nursery  buildings. 

These  are  two  features  that  do  not  depend  for  their  appeal  upon  ten-year 
programs.  In  point  of  need  they  are  not  subject  to  postponement.  It  is  not  in 
long  view  but  in  clearly  present  vision  that  they  make  claim  upon  the  Common- 
wealth. We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  such  provision.  While  it  fits  into  any 
possible  plan  of  expansion,  it  would  stand  alone  on  the  basis  of  present  prudence 
and  humanity. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Commonwealth  lost,  through  the  untimely  death  of 
Ellerton  James,  a  citizen  with  an  ardent  and  sustained  public  interest.  It  was 
only  as  the  Wrentham  State  School  was  the  particular  gainer  by  the  devotion  of 
his  time  and  interest  to  the  duties  of  a  trustee,  beginning  when  the  school  was 
created  in  1906,  meeting  the  demands  of  its  period  of  construction,  and  going  on 
unabated  in  the  later  years  of  a  relaxed  insistence  upon  such  activity,  that  we  are 
in  position  to  record  here  some  recognition  of  his  civic  value  and  example,  along 
with  the  sense  of  a  more  personal  loss  on  the  part  of  his  associates. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
ALBERT  L.  HARWOOD,  Chairman     THOMAS  H.   RATIGAN 
HERBERT     PARSONS,    Secretary         MARY  S.  SCOTT 
GEORGE   W.   GAY,   M.D.  ANNIE  C.  ELLISON 

Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  Seltool. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1926.    The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 

1.  On  Books  on  Institution  at  begining  of  Institution  Year:        Male  Female  Total 

In  Institution 527       817     1344 

Away  from  Institution 72       119       191 

Total 599       936     1535 

2.  Admissions  during  year: 

First  Admissions 

Readmissions 

Transfers  from  other  feebleminded  Inst. 

Total  received  during  year 

3.  Total  on  Books  During  Year 661  1002  1663 

4.  Discharges  during  Year  (Not  including  transfers  and  deaths)..  48  70  118 

5.  Transfers  to  other  Institutions  for  Feebleminded  within  State..  1  1 

6.  Died  during  Year 4  12  16 


56 

61 

117 

3 

5 

8 

3 

0 

3 

62 

66 

128 

7.  Total  Discharged,  Transferred,  and  Died  during  Year    53         83       136 

8.  Remaining  on  Books  of  Institution  at  End  of  Institution  Year: 

Male    Female  Total 

In  Institution 549       818     1367 

Away  from  Institution 59       101       160 

Total 608       919     1527 
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Of  the  128  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in 
five-year  periods: 

Admissions  During  the  Year  Dec.  1,   1925  to  Nov.  30,  1926 
Age  Males    Females  Totals 

Under  5  years 6               7  13 

5  to  9  years 21             17  38 

10  to  14  years 20             16  36 

15  to  19  years 12             16  28 

20  to  24  years 2               3  5 

25  to  29  years 0               2  2 

30  to  34  years 0               2  2 

35  to  39  years 13  4 

Total ~62~         ~66~       ~128 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  report  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally good  and  at  no  time  during  the  year  has  the  routine  of  the  school  been 
disturbed  by  contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  There  have  been,  however,  a  few 
sporadic  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  mumps  and  diphtheria,  but  none  of  these  diseases 
have  been  present  in  epidemic  form.  Preventive  medicine  is  actively  applied  and 
the  population  is  rendered  immune  from  contagious  disease  as  far  as  possible,  by 
the  use  of  the  various  vaccines  and  anti  toxins.  Oral  hygiene  and  care  of  the 
teeth  is  looked  after  by  the  resident  dentist.  All  children  receive  a  thorough 
examination  of  nose,  throat  and  ears  by  a  specialist  and  tonsils  and  adenoids 
removed  where  necessary.  The  children  all  have  their  eyes  examined  by  an  oculist 
and  any  existing  eye  defects  are  corrected.  The  food  supply,  the  children's  living 
conditions  and  all  their  activities  are  under  careful  medical  supervision. 

The  educational  work  has  been  carried  forward  in  a  pleasing  manner.  In  every 
department  in  the  schools,  from  the  Sequin  rooms  up  through  the  various  grades 
and  through  the  industrial  rooms  the  teachers  have  shown  great  interest  and 
there  has  been  corresponding  progress  by  the  pupils.  This  department,  with  its 
twenty-eight  teachers  furnishes  the  scholastic  and  industrial  instruction  to  the 
pupils  and  also  does  much  in  the  way  of  promoting  social  life  throughout  the 
whole  institution.  Conducting  of  the  social  activities  of  an  institutional  school 
is  a  most  important  part  of  the  work.  Good  physical  environment  the  pupils 
must  have  and  good  educational  advantages  are  essential,  but  both  are  inadequate 
unless  supplemented  by  a  social  program  through  which  the  children  can  express 
themselves,  namely,  by  organized  competitive  games,  weekly  building  parties, 
monthly  birthday  parties,  music,  operettas  and  plays,  moving  pictures,  dances, 
skating,  coasting,  hikes,  picnics,  story  telling,  foot  ball  and  base  ball  games  and 
free  use  of  the  library. 

During  the  year  the  community  has  made  free  use  of  the  clinic  provided  by  the 
school.  Many  problem  children  have  been  examined,  consultation  opportunities 
given  to  parents,  guardians,  teachers  and  physicians  and  advice  given  as  to  the 
treatment  and  care  of  difficult  children  in  the  community. 

In  carrying  on  the  school  clinics  the  entire  time  of  one  physician  and  one  psy- 
chologist is  required  four  days  a  week  during  the  school  year. 

The  opening  of  the  department  at  Bridgewater  for  defective  delinquent  women 
and  the  removal  thereto  of  fifteen  defective  delinquent  girls  from  this  institution 
is  noteworthy.  It  is  unbelievable,  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  influence  of 
defective  delinquents  in  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded,  what  an  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  morale  of  our  girls'  departments  by  the  removal  of  these 
few  defective  delinquents  out  of  the  population  of  825  girls.  The  removal  of  a 
group  of  defective  delinquent  boys  a  few  years  ago  and  this  year  the  removal  of 
this  group  of  defective  delinquent  girls,  has  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  our  work 
for  the  children  much   more   effectively  with  a  resultant   advantage   of   greater 
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happiness  and  contentment  to  both  children  and  employees  in  the  institution. 
Unfortunately  for  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  no  provision  has  been  made 
as  yet  for  the  care  of  the  adolescent  and  older  defective  delinquents.  Those 
transferred  from  the  schools  to  Bridgewater  have  been  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  twenty-five  years.  We  thus  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  adolescent  and  older  defective  delinquents.  It  would  be  fortunate 
indeed  if  defective  delinquency  confined  itself  to  a  definite  cycle  in  the  chronologi- 
calage  of  individuals  affected,  but  such  is  not  the  case  and  the  schools  still 
have  placed  on  them  the  burden  of  caring  for  these  young  criminals  and  old 
criminals  among  the  ordinary  feeble-minded  children.  This  can  work  out  in  only 
one  way  and  it  is  working  out  that  way,  — namely,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
our  children.  There  are  comparatively  few  of  these  defective  delinquents  in  oar 
institution  and  they  should  certainly  be  removed  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  great 
number  of  the  feeble-minded  whose  care  is  our  real  responsibility.  What  I  stated 
in  my  annual  reports  of  1914  and  1921.  of  the  defective  delinquent  class  as  a 
whole  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  adolescent  and  older  group  as  it  is  to  those  be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  I,  therefore,  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  from  these  reports: 

Report  of  1914 
"I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the  increasing  number  of  defective  delinquents 
that  are  being  committed  to  this  institution.  They  are  not  a  class  that  should 
be  assigned  to  a  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  The  institution  is  not  designed  or 
constructed  to  meet  the  demands  of  caring  for  them.  They  do  not  classify  with 
the  feeble-minded.  They  interfere  very  seriously  with  the  ordinary  amusements, 
joys  and  pleasures  of  the  feeble-minded.  They  ridicule  the  best  efforts  of  the 
employee  for  the  interests  of  the  feeble-minded.  In  fact,  the  optimistic  and  al- 
truistic methods  obtaining  in  the  successful  care  of  the  feeble-minded  are  frustrated 
by  this  class,  at  every  turn.  The  tender  and  considerate  quality  which  is  positively 
essential  in  the  employees  caring  for  the  feeble-minded  is  used  by  the  defective 
delinquent  in  gaining  his  own  point,  which  is  always  injurious,  both  to  himself  and 
the  management  of  the  institution.  By  his  picturesque  and  notorious  escapades 
in  the  community,  the  defective  delinquent  is  more  likely  to  gain  the  attention  of 
the  social  worker  and  be  sent  to  an  institution  than  is  the  unobstrusive,  deserving, 
feeble-minded  person." 

Report  op  1921 

"The  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  defective  delinquent  class  in  the  insti- 
tution is  becoming  an  increasingly  wasteful  burden.  The  institution  can  do  them 
no  good,  while  they  do  the  ordinary  feeble-minded  children  who  are  the  inmates 
for  whom  the  school  was  created  incalculable  harm  by  robbing  them  of  a  large 
share  of  the  attention,  interest  and  energy  of  the  staff.  The  criminal  tendencies 
of  this  class  were  well  illustrated  by  the  loss  of  our  dairy  barn,  which  was  set  on 
fire  by  delinquent  inmates  and  burned  last  winter. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  all  forward  looking  states  that  in  the  care  of  the 
insane  the  ordinary  insane  patients  must  be  protected  from  the  criminal  insane. 
This  is  accomplished  by  making  special  institutional  provision  for  the  latter  class. 
Yet  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  was  the  leader  in  making  this  special  provision 
for  the  care  of  the  criminal  insane,  the  criminal  feeble-minded  are  still  freely 
committed  to  our  schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 

An  institution  for  the  feeble-minded,  if  well  managed,  is  a  community  comparable 
to  a  small  town  humming  with  activities.  It  is  well  known  how  one  criminal  will 
terrorize  a  town,  disorganize  its  activities  and  disturb  the  law-abiding  citizens. 
The  law-abiding  citizens  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  protected  from  the 
depredations  of  the  criminal.     The  feeble-minded  children  entrusted  to  our  care 
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have  as  good  a  right  to  be  protected  from  the  criminal  feeble-minded.  I  believe 
that  our  children's  inability  to  protect  themselves  from  the  harmful  influence 
of  this  delinquent  class  is  a  challenge  to  our  spirit  of  fair  play  and  our  desire  to 
protect  the  weak.  In  justice  to  the  feeble-minded  children  some  action  should  be 
taken  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to  remove  this  delinquent  class  from  the  schools 
for  the  feeble-minded." 

The  applications  for  the  year  far  outnumber  the  admissions.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  seven  hundred  applications  on  the  waiting  list.  It  is  only  those 
presenting  the  most  urgent  need  that  have  been  admitted  yet  we  find  the  institu- 
tion in  an  acutely  overcrowded  condition.  The  applications  have  been  for  the 
admission  of  children  of  all  ages  and  for  those  of  all  degrees  of  mental  defect- 
It  is  obvious  that  the  greater  number  of  applications  are  for  children  of  the  school 
age.  The  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  an  increasingly  urgent  demand 
for  the  admission  of  children  of  the  pre-school  age.  The  reason  for  this  demand 
for  admission  of  children  of  tender  years  is  explained  by  the  better  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency  by  the  community,  the  more  ready  recognition 
by  parents,  physicians,  nurses  and  social  workers  of  children  exhibiting  evidence 
of  backward  symptoms.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  admitting  children 
of  the  pre-school  age  to  our  institutional  schools.  In  the  ordinary  family  of  young 
children  a  feeble-minded  child  is  sure  to  absorb  so  much  of  the  mother's  time  and 
make  such  a  demand  on  her  emotional  nature,  that  she  is  incapable  of  giving  the 
proper  care  and  consideration  to  the  normal  children  of  the  family.  Also,  the 
presence  of  a  feeble-minded  child  is  likely  to  produce  in  these  children  mental 
complexes  and  conflicts  which,  in  later  years,  is  very  likely  to  cause  reactions 
unfavorable  to  society.  There  are  also  many  cases  of  these  young,  mentally 
defective  children  whose  mothers  are  widowed  and  should  be  relieved  of  their 
care  so  that  they  can  direct  their  energy  towards  keeping  their  normal  children 
together  and  providing  a  home  that  is  not  distracted  by  the  presence  of  a  feeble- 
minded child.  Also  the  child  himself  will  usually  do  much  better  in  a  school 
where  he  is  under  the  care  of  specialists  during  the  pre-school  age.  In  the  home 
the  feeble-minded  child  is  a  foreign  element.  The  ideals  of  the  home  are  framed 
around  normal  children,  and,  therefore,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  the 
home  and  the  community  many  of  these  feeble-minded  children  of  pre-school  age 
should  be  receiving  institutional  care. 

The  practice  of  recent  years,  of  finding  suitable  homes  and  positions  for  trained 
and  deserving  boys  and  girls  in  the  institution  has  been  carried  forward.  The 
cases  for  parole  have  been  selected  carefully  by  the  staff  and  the  selection  of  positions 
and  homes  has  been  made  with  great  care  by  the  social  service  workers.  While 
we  have  had  some  failures  in  our  efforts  at  adjusting  these  girls  and  boys  in  the 
community,  yet  the  successful  adjustments  for  a  period  of  years  so  outnumbers 
the  failures  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  most  gratifying.  The  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment in  its  successful  carrying  on  of  this  difficult  work  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

The  farm  department  is  continually  increasing  in  importance  as  an  educational 
medium  as  well  as  from  a  utility  standpoint.  It  has  furnished  a  bountiful  supply 
of  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  milk  and  pork,  for  the  institution  tables.  In  addition 
to  the  vegetables  harvested  from  the  farm  during  the  summer,  a  supply  of  winter 
vegetables,  sufficient  to  last  the  entire  season,  has  been  stored. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  amounts  of  some  of  the  most  important  products 
received  from  the  farm  during  the  year: 
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Asparagus,  2,  353  H  lbs. 
Beans,  shell,  4153  lbs. 
Cabbage,  73,422  lbs. 
Celery,  11,958  lbs. 
Cucumbers,  8,291  lbs. 
Onions,  14,763  lbs. 
Peas,  green,  2,792  lbs. 
Radishes,  2,772*4  lbs. 


Beans,  string,  18,686  Hlbs. 
Beets,  42,005  lbs. 
Carrots,  72,758  lbs. 
Chard,  Swiss,  6976,  lbs. 
Endives,  4,528  lbs. 
Parsnips,  9,474  lbs. 
Peppers,  green,  2,105  lbs. 
Rhubarb,  3,955  lbs. 
Squash,  summer,  6,166  lbs   Squash,  winter,29,942  lbs. 


Apples,  firsts,  12,249^  lbs. 
Currants,  270  lbs. 
Blackberries,  3373^  lbs. 
Potatoes,  6,150  bushels 
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Beans,  dry,  3  05  lbs. 
Beet  Greens,  3,335  lbs. 
Cauliflower,  2,243  H  lbs. 
Corn,  green  swt.  50,213  lbs. 
Lettuce,  8,443  lbs. 
Pumpkins,  16,018  lbs. 
Spinach,  7,599  lbs. 
Tomatoes,  92,253  lbs. 
Apples,  seconds,  2,528  lbs. 
Grapes,  1,981  lbs. 
Gooseberries,  8503^  lbs. 
Milk,  164,348.75  quarts 


Turnips,  56,735  lbs. 
Apples,    crab,  1,118  lbs. 
Pears,  248  lbs. 
Strawberries,  603  lbs. 
Pork,  12,148  lbs. 

The  following  produce  from  the  farm  was  canned  and  preserved:  1094  quarts 
of  fruit;  15,797  quarts  of  vegetables;  74,  50-gal.  barrels  of  pickles,  relishes  and 
catsup. 

Some  of  the  most  important  repairs  made  during  the  year  are:  The  renewal  of 
the  poles  for  carrying  the  power  wire  from  the  power  house  to  the  pumping  station, 
the  installation  of  a  new  centrifugal  pump  with  a  capacity  of  200  gallons  of  water 
per  minute,  the  complete  rewiring  of  the  laundry  building,  using  the  conduit  system. 
Toward  the  project  of  re-equipping  the  laundry  with  modern  machinery,  one  48" 
Humatic  extractor  has  been  installed.  Under  the  appropriation  for  fire  protection 
a  sprinkler  system  has  been  installed  in  the  laundry,  basement  of  the  service 
building,  carpenter  shop  and  paint  shop. 

For  the  detailed  activities  of  the  schools,  social  service,  school  clinics  and  dental 
departments,  I  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  these  departments  which  I 
submit  as  a  part  of  this  report. 

The  following  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Social  Service  Department  have 
taken  place  during  the  year. 

Miss  Alice  Raymond  who  began  her  service  as  head  social  worker  on  July  6, 
1921  resigned  on  January  31,  1926,  to  take  up  work  with  Dr.  Macfie  Campbell 
in  connection  with  the  Psychopathic  Hospital  and  Harvard  University.  It  was 
with  regret  that  Miss  Raymond's  resignation  was  accepted  as  the  success  of 
placing  the  work  in  this  department  on  a  solid  foundation,  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  her  good  judgment,  and  conscientious,  painstaking  service.  The 
position  thus  made  vacant  was  filled  by  promoting  Miss  Hawley  P.  Foster  from 
the  position  of  Social  Worker  to  that  of  Head  Social  Worker.  Miss  Foster  has  been 
in  the  service  since  April  28,  1922.  Miss  Doris  Gerry  has  been  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  arising  by  Miss  Foster's  promotion. 

Dr.  Neil  A.  Dayton,  who  faithfully  served  in  the  position  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent since  April  3,  1922  resigned  on  May  15,  1926  to  accept  the  position  of 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Diseases. 

I  wish  here  to  state  that  through  an  oversight  in  my  last  annual  report,  I  failed 
to  make  note  of  the  resignation  of  Miss  Sara  M.  Clayland  from  the  position  of  Chief 
Clerk  and  Treasurer  on  Sept.  12,  1925.  Miss  Clayland  was  the  first  employee  to 
serve  this  institution  in  a  clerical  capacity.  She  began  her  service  on  Dec.  30,  -1907 
when  the  total  population  of  pupils  was  ten.  As  the  institution  developed  she  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  office  and  during  the  later  years  of  her  service  she  served 
in  the  capacity  of  Chief  Clerk  and  Treasurer.  It  was  largely  due  to  her  unusual 
ability  and  thorough  mastery  of  details  that  the  work  of  the  office  during  the  early 
years  was  so  thoroughly  organized.  Her  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret. 
The  position  of  Chief  Clerk  and  Treasurer  made  vacant  by  her  resignation  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Oldham  who  had  been  employed  as 
assistant  in  the  treasurer's  office  at  the  Grafton  State  Hospital  for  a  number  of 
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years. 

We  are  again,  for  another  year,  indebted  to  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  school 
for  many  gifts  presented  to  our  children  and  for  many  courtesies  extended  to  the 
management. 

The  ministers,  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Hebrew,  have  conducted  their  services 
in  an  impressive  manner  and  the  lessons  they  have  taught  our  children  have  had  a 
positive  influence  for  good  as  shown  in  the  reactions  of  the  children  toward  each 
other  and  toward  the  employees. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  again  to  call  to  your  attention  the  high  quality  of 
service  rendered  by  the  employees  of  the  school.  I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  your 
ever-helpful  advice  and  interest  individually  and  as  a  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  L.  WALLACE,   M.D.,   Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  THE   SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School; 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  School  department 
for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  enrolled  676  in  the  school  classes.  A  special 
class  in  handwork  for  crippled  children  has  been  organized. 

In  the  primary  department  the  introduction  of  the  Bolinius  system  of  reading 
has  been  started.  By  its  use  the  children's  interest  is  secured  and  held  in  a  pleasing 
manner. 

A  number  of  boys  and  girls  beyond  the  school  age  have  been  admitted  to  the 
institution  who  have  had  no  school  advantages  and  have  never  learned  to  read. 
Many  of  them  have  expressed  a  desire  to  learn  to  read;  for  these  a  class  has  been 
organized.    These  pupils  have  shown  much  interest  and  are  making  progress. 

The  school  store  provides  the  necessary  practice  in  buying  and  selling.  Happy  is 
the  store-keeper  who  can  successfully  make  change  during  the  entire  lesson. 

The  physical  training  department  reaches  a  great  many  children.  The  lower 
grade  children  are  stimulated  to  action  by  active  games,  marching  and  command 
work.  The  more  advanced  classes  are  given  the  usual  gymnastic  work,  dancing, 
soccer,  basket  ball  and  foot  ball. 

The  music  department  has  continued  to  do  excellent  work.  The  musical  organi- 
zation consisting  of  the  choir,  glee  club,  orchestra,  band  and  drum  and  bugle  corp 
have  contributed  much  towards  the  happiness  of  the  whole  institution  population 
in  the  many  entertainments  they  have  furnished  throughout  the  year;  especially 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  quality  of  the  music  furnished  by  the  choir  for  the  religious 
services.  The  new  uniform  suits  furnished  the  band  have  been  genuinely  ap- 
preciated. 

The  new  equipment  in  the  Domestic  Science  room  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
work  in  this  department.  Here  the  girls  are  trained  in  the  arts  of  cookery  and 
housekeeping  with  a  view  to  placement  on  parole  in  the  community,  or  in  the  in- 
stitution kitchens  and  dining  rooms.  In  this  department  are  prepared  many  special 
articles  of  food  for  the  hospital. 

In  the  story  telling  room  the  teacher  succeeds  in  a  pleasing  manner  in  imparting 
to  the  children  much  useful  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  the 
correct  use  of  English  and  proper  enunciation.  The  weekly  entertainments 
furnished  by  the  school  department  have  been  carried  on  as  usual.  Special  en- 
tertainments were  given  at  the  Christmas  season.  On  July  4th  the  circus  was 
given  in  which  over  200  children  participated. 
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The  summer  play  ground  work  was  successfully  carried  on  by  the  two  teachers 

retained  for  this  purpose.    Active  games  were  the  order  of  the  day  but  if  the  day 

was  hot  the  children  gathered  under  the  trees  and  quiet  games  were  played  or 

stories  told.     In  the  evening  many  exciting  ball  games  were  played. 

The  printing  classes  have  been  kept  busy  with  the  institution  printing.     The 

school  paper  has  been  received  kindly.    The  printers  also  design  and  print  programs 

for  entertainments  and  invitations  to  parties. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  school  year  is  due  to  the  faithful  work  of  our  corp 

of  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL  H.  LITTLEFIELD,  Head  Teacher. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 

Examinations,  1027;  treatment  of  stomatitis,  60;  extractions,  278;  extractions, 
deciduous,  135;  pulp  treatment,  permanent,  140;  pulp  treatment,  deciduous,  0; 
fillings,  permanent,  1434;  fillings,  deciduous,  107;  prophylactic  treatments,  826; 
silver  reduction  treatments,  92;  treatment  of  erupting  teeth,  20;  post-extraction 
treatments,  125;  laboratory  hours,  43;  gold  crowns,  7;  porcelain  crowns,  7;  local 
anaesthesia,  161;  vulcanite  dentures,  10;  repaired  dentures,  17;  bridges,  3;  radio- 
grams, 169;  ground  teeth,  31;  total  patients,  2224;  new  patients,  107;  dismissals, 
774;  gold  inlays,  13;  total  operating  hours,  1312;  gold  inlay  re-set,  2;     . 

As  I  write  this  report  I  find  myself  thinking  of  another  and  briefer  one  namely, 
the  report  which  comes  to  you  at  various  times,  informing  you  that  this  boy  or  that 
girl  has  been  negligent  in  the  use  of  the  tooth  brush.  I  cannot  over  estimate  the 
power  for  good  this  little  report  possesses  as  it  leaves  you  and  is  transmitted  through 
the  physician,  matron  and  attendant  to  the  child,  emphasizing  by  this  co-operative 
means  the  importance  that  we  place  upon  the  maintenance  of  clean  teeth  throughout 
the  school,  and  showing  our  desire  here  also  to  promote  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  child,  by  inhibiting  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  incidence  of  dental  caries  and 
other  disease  sequelae.  In  stressing  this  importance  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
our  tenets  here  are  in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  a  celebrated  medical 
authority, — Professor  William  Osier,  who  says:  "There  is  not  a  single  thing  more 
important  in  the  whole  range  of  hygiene  than  the  hygiene  of  the  mouth:  if  I  were 
asked  to  say  whether  more  physical  deterioration  were  caused  by  alcohol  or  de- 
fective teeth  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  defective  teeth." 

For  taking  proper  care  of  their  teeth  during  1925,  1023  children  received  clean 
teeth  awards;  these  were  pins  with  a  suitable  inscription  and  attached  ribbon. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music  followed  by  moving  pictures  made  up  the  program. 
One  of  the  pictures  was  a  clean  teeth  film,  appealing  to  the  children,  showing  in  an 
entertaining  manner  the  advantages  that  are  derived  from  having  clean  sound 
teeth.  Before  the  pictures  were  shown  I  gave  the  children  a  little  talk  on  the 
proper  way  to  take  care  of  their  teeth,  and  congratulated  them  on  the  results  they 
had  attained.  I  then  read  the  names  of  all  those  children,  who,  as  a  result  of 
previous  examination,  were  found  to  be  worthy  of  receiving  the  clean  teeth  award. 

Many  of  the  Mongolian  type  of  children  show  very  little  evidence  of  the  care 
that  has  been  given  their  teeth.  Due,  in  my  opinion,  to  an  apparent  tendency  to 
rachitis,  some  of  these  patients  are  early  affected  with  gingivitis  and  absorption 
of  the  alveolar  process  with  a  resulting  periodontitis  of  the  chronic  type;  the 
deciduous  teeth  are  lost  earlier  than  they  normally  are,  with  spasmodic  and 
irregular  eruption  of  the  permanent  set.  Caries,  while  sometimes  present,  is  not 
marked. 

Appointments  are  made  by  obtaining  a  population  list  of  each  building  in  turn 
and  checking  off  each  name  as  the  child  is  given  an  appointment  and  when  he  is 
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dismissed.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  children  from  other  buildings  require 
emergency  treatment  at  times,  also  due  to  the  necessity  of  treating  many  newly 
admitted  children  shortly  after  they  arrive,  the  plan  of  strictly  confining  appoint- 
ments to  each  building  in  turn  cannot  be  adhered  to. 

Frequently  throughout  the  year  I  visit  the  different  buildings  to  examine  the 
tooth  brushes;  to  investigate  statements  concerning  "lost"  or  "broken"  brushes; 
and  occasionally  in  order  to  talk  to  the  matron  and  attendants  in  a  group  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  up  a  little  interest  concerning  the  constantly  unclean  condition 
of  some  boy's  or  girl's  teeth.  During  the  present  month  I  shall  examine  every  child 
in  the  school;  this  examination  together  with  my  records  help  me  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  child  is  eligible  for  the  clean  teeth  award,  to  be  given  out  later. 

Our  posters,  displays  and  pictures  used  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  more  en- 
thusiasm in  oral  hygiene,  have  not  been  as  plentiful  as  in  the  past  because  we  have 
practically  exhausted  the  supply  that  the  State  Department  of  Health  has  loaned 
us.    I  feel,  however  that  something  new  will  be  forthcoming  soon. 

Almost  always  the  accomplishment  of  anything  worth  while  requires  courage 
and  determination,  and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  those  qualities  to  the  men  and 
women  here  who,  with  other  work  requiring  energetic  thought  and  action,  have 
cooperated  whole-heartedly  in  the  plan  to  reach  and  maintain  a  higher  standard 
of  oral  hygiene  in  the  school.     Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  NASH,   D.M.D. 

REPORT   OF  THE    SOCIAL    SERVICE    DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1926. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  shown  a  continuance  and  development  of  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  general,  it  consists  of  home  and  social  investigations  with 
the  resulting  placement  and  supervision  of  children  from  the  School.  The  relatives, 
or  friends  or  legal  representatives  make  many  requests  for  the  return  of  children 
to  their  homes.  Social  investigations  are  made  in  these  cases  with  the  resulting 
placement  of  some  children  in  well  protected  homes.  Often  investigations  disclose 
social  conditions  which  render  placement  inadvisable.  Preventive  work  is  thus 
a  large  part  of  that  of  the  department. 

Voluntary  placement  by  the  School  of  children  in  wage  or  boarding  homes  is 
perhaps  the  most  direct  and  economical  method.  Fewer  cases  of  trial  and  error 
result  when  the  placement  is  effected  at  the  right  time  in  the  child's  training  when 
the  right  social  situation  is  reported  by  the  social  worker.  The  judgment  of  the 
staff,  teacher,  psychologist,  matron  and  social  worker  is  most  valuable  in  arriving 
at  a  decision. 

During  the  year  134  home  and  social  investigations  have  been  made  in  response 
to  requests  from  relatives,  friends  and  prospective  employers.  An  increase  of 
50%  in  the  number  of  investigations  of  requests  for  vacations  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  is  noted.  This  shows  a  healthy  growth  of  the  special  work 
started  in  1921  when  it  was  possible  for  the  department  to  begin  supervision  of 
children  at  home  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer, — when  the  varied  forms  of  recrea- 
tion at  beaches  and  parks  offer  some  acute  problems  for  a  mentally  defective  child. 
405  visits  direct  to  children  and  552  visits  to  relatives,  employers,  agencies  and 
others  have  been  made  during  the  year. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  which  is  being  placed  on  community  supervision  of 
the  mentally  defective  and  because  of  the  crowding  of  the  three  state  schools  by 
cases  deserving  institutional  care  and  training,  the  function  of  social  service  has 
been  more  clearly  defined.  Effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  meet  this 
need  and  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  placing  trained  girls  from  the  school 
in  wage  homes.    24  such  placements  have  been  made. 
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Economic  factors  play  a  part  in  the  parole  of  such  patients.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance per  week  per  child  is  given  as  $6.68  during  1925.  A  girl  remaining  in  the 
community  for  a  year  thus  saves  the  maintenance  cost  of  $357.77.  In  addition 
she  is  producing,  contributing  to  the  work  of  the  world.  Part  of  her  wages  may  go 
into  her  bank  account.  Some  girls  have  saved  from  $75.00  to  $150.00  per  year, 
besides  clothing  themselves.  The  amount  added  to  their  happiness  and  self- 
respect  at  being  self-supporting  is  immeasurable. 

Participation  in  family  and  community  life  is  often  difficult  for  the  institutionally 
trained  child.  A  study  of  the  cases  of  children  with  long  histories  of  institutional 
life  might  answer  the  question  if  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  they  fail  to  profit 
by  it.  Do  they  lose  hope  of  having  a  chance  "outside"  and  does  this  affect  their 
attitude  toward  their  associates  and  their  work?  With  the  pressure  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  applications  for  admission  it  may  be  necessary  to  shorten  the 
period  of  institutional  training  and  to  refer  certain  cases  earlier  to  the  social 
service  for  placement. 

The  interest  of  the  Superintendent  and  Staff  in  such  special  problems  which 
vitally  concern  the  welfare  of  the  children  is  assured.  Their  advice  and  co-operation 
during  the  year  have  been  most  helpful.  The  advice  and  direction  of  the  Director 
of  Social  Service  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases  has  also  been  a  source  of 
genuine  help  and  inspiration. 

Acquaintance  with  the  developments  in  the  fields  of  family,  children's  and 
psychiatric  social  work  has  been  made  possible  during  the  year  by  attendance  at 
the  monthly  conferences  of  the  State  Department  and  at  group  conferences  of 
the  Division  of  the  Feeble-Minded,  the  Boston  Conference  of  Home  Finders,  the 
Boston  Conference  of  Superivsors,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  personnel  consisted  of  a  head  social  worker,  one 
social  worker  and  one  full-time  student.  February  1st,  Miss  Alice  Raymond  left 
the  department  to  accept  a  position  in  the  research  field.  July  1st,  the  student 
returned  to  the  Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work.  The  present  personnel 
consists  of  a  head  social  worker  appointed  in  February  and  one  full  time  worker, 
Miss  Doris  L.  Gerry,  who  joined  the  department  in  September. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HAWLEY  PIERCE  FOSTER,  Head  Social  Worker 

REPORT   OF  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOL  EXAMINER 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1926. 

During  the  year  666  children  were  examined.  A  new  territory  was  assigned  to 
the  Clinic  and  a  more  complete  survey  made  in  another  city  where  only  a  small 
number  had  been  presented  for  examination  in  other  years.  We  find  that  public 
interest  in  our  work  is  by  no  means  waning,  but  that  there  is  a  greater  dependence 
on  the  aid  given  by  the  clinic  in  diagnosing  and  classifying  children  backward,  or 
seemingly  so,  and  those  presenting  problems  academically  or  in  their  affective 
reactions. 

We  have  been  particularly  impressed  by  the  large  percentage  of  children  we  have 
been  asked  to  see  whose  parents  are  foreign  born.  In  one  city  where  sixty-four 
children  were  examined  only  six  had  American  born  parents.  We  are  not  to 
conclude  from  this  that  all  children  of  alien  parentage  are  retarded.  The  ex- 
perienced teacher  tells  us  that  normal  children  of  such  families  will  progress  just 
as  rapidly  as  those  of  native  American  stock,  yet  it  must  be  conceded,  that  the 
desire  of  many  foreign  families  to  foster  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  race  and 
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country,  to  continue  their  standards  of  living,  is  a  handicap  to  some  extent, 
especially  in  the  early  grades,  when  the  child  must  learn  to  adapt  himself  to  school 
routine  in  a  new  tongue.  These  children  while  not  definitely  feeble-minded  are 
slow  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  environment  and  for  a  year  or  two  are  misfits 
in  the  regular  grades.  To  these  children  the  special  class  comes  as  an  ideal  atmos- 
phere of  help  and  sympathy.  Here  not  only  the  academic  work  can  be  adapted  to 
the  child  but  his  habit  reactions  can  be  best  directed,  his  abilities  or  disabilities 
determined  and  character  built  by  closer  contact  and  more  personal  work  than  is 
possible  in  the  larger  class  room.  Later  they  may  be  able  to  again  take  up  class 
work  in  grades. 

Another  type  of  child,  we  see  each  year,  is  the  one  whose  mentality  is  retarded 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to  grasp  even  primary  work.  The 
average  child  enters  school  at  six  years  of  age  but  if  the  mind  does  not  show  the 
same  development  chronologically  and  immaturity  exists  the  child  is  unable  to 
progress  in  his  classes.  Such  a  pupil  is  restless,  disinterested,  unable  to  con- 
centrate, attention  being  difficult  and  is  a  general  disturber  in  the  school  room. 
Five  hours  daily  five  days  a  week  is  beyond  his  ability  and  endurance.  Even  the 
special  class  is  not  suited  to  his  needs.  Better  that  he  remain  at  home  for  a  year 
or  more  or  until  development  has  progressed  to  the  mental  school  age.  If  such  does 
not  seem  promising  then  training  in  one  of  the  State  Training  Schools  offers  the 
most  favorable  background. 

Few  acute  physical  problems  are  seen.  Results  of  disease  in  early  life  often  show 
residuals  but  in  the  main  pupils  in  the  public  schools  today  are  well  supervised 
medically,  by  school  physicians  and  nurses.  Those  underweight  are  given  special 
care  and  fresh  air  classes  organized,  so  that  backwardness  from  acute  physical 
conditions  is  seen  only  infrequently. 

The  clinic  is  often  asked  to  examine  children  thought  to  be  retarded  but  who 
grade  up  to  border  line  or  to  normal  intelligence.  Those  not  definitely  backward 
but  slow  academically  through  some  disability,  some  personality  difficulty,  some 
complex  in  their  personality  and  emotional  reactions  are  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  conditions  as  they  arise  thus,  and  they  become  disturbers  in  the  class  room  or  on 
the  playground.  Of  the  666  children  examined — 165  or  25%  graded  with  an  intel- 
ligence quotient  of  80  or  over,  while  several  were  of  superior  rating, —  these  pupils 
were  not  definitely  retarded  but  presented  problems  of  adjustment.  There  is  in 
the  clinic  work  a  wide  field  for  personality  study  and  interpretations  of  personality 
responses.  This  group  includes  the  neurotic  and  unstable  child,  those  who  are 
almost  psychotic  problems.  It  is  with  this  group  that  the  follow-up  work  is  most 
effective.  The  lack  of  proper  educational  advantages  tends  to  delinquency. 
Intelligent  oversight  with  cooperation  of  parents  or  guardian  is  a  vital  need. 

We  are  re-examining  a  few  cases  each  year  and  now  have  records  of  a  number 
of  children  who  have  been  seen  several  years  in  successoin,  with  the  aim  to  make  an 
analysis  of  these  findings  as  a  research  problem — in  most  of  these  examinations 
the  intelligence  quotient  has  remained  practically  the  same,  the  school  work 
advancing  with  the  mental  gain.  But  as  yet  we  have  not  a  sufficiently  large  number 
from  which  to  make  definite  conclusion  nor  do  we  have  the  necessary  time  for  com- 
pleting such  a  study. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE   M.  PATTERSON,   M.D. 

REPORT    OF    THE    TREASURER 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1926. 
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Income 
Board  of  Patients 


Cash  Account 
Receipts 


Personal  Services: 
Board  of  Patients  . 


$6,487.58 
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$6,487.58 


Personal  Services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement 
Sales: 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 

Food 

Clothing  and  materials 
Furnishings  and  household  supplies 
Medical  and  general  care 
Heat,  light  and  power 
Farm: 

Cows  and  calves     . 

Hides       .... 

Wood       .... 

Grain       .... 

Repairs,  ordinary 
Total  sales 
Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances 
Rent 


Total  Income 

Maintenance 
Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward 
Appropriations,  current  year:      .... 


130.19 


73.82 

1,466.67 

131.21 

268.80 

4.00 

4.75 


$131.90 

50.98 

879.00 

7.70 

1,069.58 
83.32 

$5.47 
560.77 

Total 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth   . 

Analysis  of  Expenses 
Personal  Services  . 
Religious  Instruction 
Travel,  transportation  and  office 
Food         .... 
Clothing  and  materials . 
Furnishings  and  household  suppli 
Medical  and  general  care 
Heat,  light  and  power  . 

Farm 

Garage,  Stable  and  grounds 
Repairs  ordinary    . 
Repairs  and  Renewals  .        . 

Total  expenses  for  Maintenance 


expenses 


ics 


566.24 


$3,102.15 


$10,286.16 


$2,309.43 
464,160.00 

$486,469.43 
446,067.50 

$20,401.93 


$203,815.70 

1,710.00 

6,421.86 

105,528.58 

19,268.76 

25,279.22 

9,102.61 

23,047.54 

24,981.12 

7,107.24 

12,976.16 

6,828.61 


$446,067.50 
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$16,747.19 


Special  Appropriations 

Balance  December  1,  1926 

Appropriations  for  current  year,  Male  Employees'  Cottage  1926  Chap. 

79 30,000.00 

Total  $46,747.19 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)     .  $16,072.17 

Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth         .        .  46.00* 


Balance  November  30,  1926,  carried  to  next  year   . 


16,118.17 
$30,629.02 


Object 

Act  or  Resolve 

Whole 
Amount 

Expended 
during 
Fiscal 
Year 

Total 

expended 

to 

Date 

Balance 
at  End  of 
Year 

Pur.  Brightman  property 

Sewer  Beds,  Addition     .  .  . 

Employees'  Cottage 

Athletic  Field  Equipment. 

1919,  Chap.  242 

1922,  Chap.  129 

1923,  Chap.  126 

1924,  Chap.  126 
1924,  Chap.  126 

1924,  Chap.  126 

1925,  Chap.  347 

1926,  Chap.  79 

$8,000.00 
.86 

10,000.00 

30,000.00 
2,500.00 
1,930.00 
2,700.00 

30,000.00 

659 . 78 
3,472.87 

243.44 

1,444.19 

10,251.89 

$1,395.26 

6,980 .  50 
29,995.16 
2,472.54 
1,916.30 
1,444.19 
10,251.89 

$6,604.74 

3,020.36 
4.84* 
27.46* 
13.70* 

Fire  Protection,  1925 

Male  Employees'  Cottage . 

1,255.81 
19,748.11 

$85,130.86 

$16,072.17 

$54,455.84 

$30,675 .  02 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  year  (mark  item  with  *)  46.00 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 30,629 .  02 

Total  a?  above $30,675.02 

Per  Capita 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,336.33 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $446,067 .  50 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6.4192  (52  weeks  to  year) 
Receipt  from  sales,  $3,102.15 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0446 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $7,323.03 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $ .  1053 
Net  weekly  per  capita  $6.2692 

Respectfully  submitted, 
ELIZABETH  OLDHAM,   Treasurer. 
Total  receipts  and  payments  are  in  agreement  with  Comptroller's  books  of 
accounts. 

JAMES  C.   McCORMICK. 

VALUATION 

November  30,   1926 
Real  Estate 

Land,  590  acres $19,283.50 

Buildings 1,265,051.51 

$1,284,335.01 
_,        ,  Personal  Property 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $225.00 

Food 13,383.72 

Clothing  and  materials               ...                 41,272.91 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 156,082.99 

Medical  and  general  care  .        .        .                         ...                 ...  9,364.41 

Heat,  light  and  power .  3,568.08 

Farm 33,843.49 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds .  4,120.15 

Repairs 9,726.90 

$271,587.65 
n    ,  Summary 

Real  estate $1,284,335.01 

Personal  property ; 271,587 .  65 

$1,555,922.66 
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report  of  the  trustees 

To  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  have  the  honor  to  submit  their 
twenty-second  annual  report. 

Physical  changes  at  the  school  have  not  been  notable  during  the  year.  It  falls 
within  the  restrained  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  in  just  this  period  that  there 
shall  not  be  expansive  construction.  New  buildings  there  are — an  employees' 
home,  pleading  for  which  has  ornamented  some  of  our  past  reports,  and  a  new 
haybarn,  for  which  a  fire  made  a  clear  case,  with  adjacent  enlargement  of  the  dairy 
stables.  There  are  other  buildings  in  not  too  immediate  prospect,  the  one  for 
which  our  hopes  are  liveliest  being  the  nursery — previously  talked  about  by  us 
and  really  arguing  its  own  c^se  to'  any  observer,  official  or  private,  who  has  seen 
the  infant  group  at  the  school  and  sensed  its  particular  and  tender  claim  for  favor. 

More  dimly  in  the  future  is  the  addition  of  buildings  which  will  house  a  larger 
population,  awaiting  the  development  of  the  state's  alternative  policy  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  three  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  or  adding  another  institu- 
tion or  twu.  Probably  Wrentharn  will  have  to  expand  but  there  are  considerations 
which  could  be  urged  for  keeping  it  as  it  is.  The  community  atmosphere,  which 
is  amazingly  a  family  atmosphere  for  a  population  of  1300,  has  a  limit  to  which 
It  n/*n  be  rarified  without  reducing  the  school  to  just  an  institution — big  and  im- 
pressive but  less  intimate  and  hence  less  serviceable  to  the  lives  it  controls. 

When  the  issue,  now  in  current  but  not  acute  discussion,  as  to  how  the  need  of 
ampler  housing  for  the  feebleminded  is  to  be  met,  as  it  must  be  met,  it  is  our  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  full  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  alternative — enlargement 
of  the  present  or  the  establishment  of  new  institutions.    There  are  other  factors 
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than  economy  of  administration  and  the  extent  to  which  an  existing  organization 
can  be  extended  with  what  is  called  efficiency.  Efficiency  in  dealing  with  depend- 
ent human  beings  consists  chiefly  of  the  efficiency  with  which  the  individual  is 
developed.  That  particular  phase  of  state  policy  which  is  embraced  in  the  over- 
worked word  which  we  have  just  used,  and  for  which  use  we  are  duly  apologetic. 
is  the  one  least  likely  to  be  given  its  due  value.  It  is  intangible  but  it  is  precious. 
It  is  at  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  for  that  reason  is  perhaps  less  sure  of  observa- 
tion than  the  brick  and  stone  of  its  enclosure.  The  best  judgment  and  the  keenest 
sense  of  the  interest,  human,  individual  and  social,  to  be  served  will  soon  be  needed 
in  determination  of  the  question  of  desirable  institutional  size. 

Two  features  of  the  persistent  problem  of  mental  defect  and  defectives  are  real- 
ized nowhere  more  fully  than  in  the  organization  the  state  maintains.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Mental  Diseases  has  won  wide  recognition  for  its  pro- 
gressive and  broadminded  treatment  of  the  problem.  This  is  not  a  departmental 
report  and  such  an  observation  as  to  the  department  is  permissible  because  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  made  at  headquarters  and  because  it  is  essential  to  recognize  the 
fact.  It  has  precedence  over  any  claim  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of 
an  institution;  but  at  the  institutional  point,  if  anywhere,  is  the  intensity  of  the 
problem  borne  in  upon  the  official  mind,  because  it  comes  to  a  focus  in  the  presence 
of  the  population  that  has  here  been  segregated.  The  two  questions  of  immediate 
interest  are:  1  By  what  means  can  the  number  of  feeble-minded  be  reduced, 
prospectively?  2  How  can  existing  institutions  be  more  effectively  related  to 
the  relief  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  public  through  the  presence  of  feeble- 
mindedness? 

It  would  be  a  large  order  to  undertake  an  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  feeble-minded.  It  is  a  task  that  has  engaged  social  students 
more  numerously  and  more  seriously,  if  not  more  wisely,  with  each  year  for  a  gen- 
eration at  least.  At  the  institution,  with  its  large  representation  of  the  element 
that  puzzles  and  almost  dismays  the  public,  and  its  impressive  waiting  list  at 
Wrentham  approaching  1,000  ,  the  urgency  of  the  quest  for  a  reducing  or  pre- 
venting policy  is  keenly  sensed.  Here  one  easily  comes  to  interest  in  the  proposal 
of  sterilization,  for  example. 

When,  again  and  again,  girls  of  excellent  conduct  in  the  school  and  with  men- 
talities little  below  normal,  paroled  with  bright  promise,  return  to  the  school  preg- 
nant, deprivation  of  reproductive  capacity  seems  too  clearly  indicated  to  be 
doubted.  When,  even  though  the  heredity  of  feeble-mindedness  is  less  completely 
accepted  than  formerly  as  a  biological  fact,  families  are  represented  here  by  several 
members  and  it  is  known  that  such  families  are  continuing  to  produce  the  feeble- 
minded from  feeble-minded  parentage,  the  adoption  of  sterilization  as  a  state  policy 
comes  to  seem  an  indisputable  necessity.  It  seems  not.  in  our  Commonwealth. 
to  have  been  given  consideration  outside  professional  circles,  not  to  have  engaged 
discussion  except  in  a  casual  way  in  the  press,  not  to  have  been  harbored  at  all 
in  the  legislative  mind.  Has  it  no  claim?  Or  is  the  right  to  bring  children  into 
being  so  sacred  that  society  cannot  bring  itself  to  deny  it  to  the  obviously  and 
disastrously  unfit? 

The  superintendent.  Dr.  Wallace,  in  the  accompanying  report,  raises  the 
question — that  of  the  more  effective  use  of  the  institutions — and  at  an  interest 
and  rather  novel  point.  It  is  as  to  the  age  of  commitment.  It  is  provoked  by  the 
now  familiar  demonstration  that  habit-training  is  entirely  possible  with  the  feeble- 
minded and.  further,  that  habits  have  a  peculiar  hold  on  the  sub-normal  mind. 
Training  of  the  faculties,  whatever  they  are,  of  the  defective  up  to  the  point  of  his 
highest  possible  performance,  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  most  promising  func- 
tion of  these  schools.  It  was  the  original  idea,  was  somewhat  submerged  in  the 
development  of  the  policy  of  segregation  and  custody  of  undesirables,  and  has 
come  back  to  its  rightful  prominence  in  the  scheme.     Meanwhile  habit-training 
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has  come  to  high  favor  in  the  community  and  has  a  growing  place  in  general  educa- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  the  feeble-minded  schools  had  here  given  a  hint  in  educa- 
tion— had  led  the  way.  Certain  it  is  that  it  was  from  the  psychiatric  field  that 
this  project  was  suggested  and  inspired. 

Not  to  repeat,  but  to  emphasize  what  Dr.  Wallace  has  strongly  stated,  we  urge 
that  at  Wrentham  and  similar  schools,  habit-training  as  a  settled  policy  and  a 
highly  developed  function.  It  follows  that  the  state  school  might  well  be  more 
freely  resorted  to  in  a  lower  range  of  ages.  The  common  practice  of  awaiting 
adolescence,  or  even  the  approach  to  adolescence,  for  the  clear  development  of 
mental  defectiveness,  and  usually  awaiting  its  demonstration  in  some  almost 
tragic  incident  of  behavior  or  the  entire  defeat  of  home  and  public  school  efforts 
to  deal  with  a  child,  greatly  lessens  the  chance  of  constructive  dealing  with  him 
or  her  at  a  time  when  formation  is  feasible  in  the  fullest  and  surest  sense. 

Such  specialization  of  resort  to  the  state's  schools  has  its  attraction  in  the  dem- 
onstrated fact  of  their  success  in  even  the  cases  disadvantaged  by  tardiness  in 
taking  it,  and  in  the  superiority  of  all-the-time,  year-round,  twenty-four  hour-a- 
day  treatment  as  against  the  limitation  of  the  public  schools  to  a  fraction  of  the 
child's  hours  and  life.  Supremely  it  has  its  attractiveness  in  the  bearing  it  has 
upon  the  fitting  of  the  disadvantaged  to  a  well-ordered  place  in  community  life, 
which  is  the  other,  and  it  may  be  the  brighter,  hope  of  lessening  the  public  burden 
of  feeble-mindedness  with  all  its  social  involvements — a  burden  which  gathers  no 
slight  portion  of  its  weight  from  failure  to  appropriate  and  develop  the  faculties 
of  the  individual  subjects. 

We  shall  not  be  charged  with  pleading  for  numerical  increase  in  commitments 
to  the  state  schools.  The  present  congestion  within  and  pressure  from  without 
forbid  such  appeal,  and  the  non-institutionalizing  policy,  which  glorifies  our  state 
is  beyond  challenge.  The  logic  is  not  numerical;  it  is  selective.  Removal  of  one 
class  unfit  for  such  a  school,  because  the  school  is  not  fitted  for  them,  has  been 
partially  accomplished  under  the  defective  delinquent  law.  It  has  gone  far  enough 
to  prove  its  wisdom  but  it  is  stopped  short  of  its  possibilities  of  benefit,  both  to 
the  institution  and  to  the  individual,  and  so  to  society,  by  arbitrary  age  limitations 
for  admission  to  the  defective  delinquent  institutions.  More  extensive  removal 
of  this  class  would  contribute  to  the  opportunity  to  care  for  those  children  for 
whom  the  school  can  do  the  most. 

Under  better  selection,  the  schools  would  come,  nearer  to  the  ideal  as  seats  of 
preparation  for  the  orderly,  productive  life  of  an  untold  number  of  children  now 
retained  in  the  community.  They  are  so  retained  at  real  deprivation  of  the  train- 
ing they  need.  Denial  to  them  of  the  training  such  schools  as  Wrentham  can  give 
means,  as  well,  the  community's  immediate  puzzlement,  current  cost  and  futility 
and  future  injury. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  L.  HARWOOD,  Chairman     THOMAS  H.  RATIGAN 
HERBERT  PARSONS,  Secretary  MARY  STEWART  SCOTT 

GEORGE  W.  GAY,   M.  D.  PHILIP  RUBENSTEIN 

Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1927. 

The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 
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Male  Female  Total 

1.  On  books  of  institution  November  30,  1926: 

Male  Female  Total 

In  Institution 549       818     1367 

Absent 59       101       160 

Total 608       919     1527 

2.  Admissions  during  year: 

First  admissions 66  67  133 

Re-admissions 3  7  10 

Transfers  from   other  institutions 

for  feeble-minded 2  0  2 

Total  received  during  year 71         74       145 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year. 679       993     1672 

4.  Dismissals  during  year: 

Discharges  (not  including  transfers 

and  deaths) 30         25         55 

Transfers  to  other  institutions  for 

feeble-minded 2  1  3 

Deaths    (including    deaths    away 

from  institution ....         14         16         30 

Total     discharged,     transferred 

and  deaths  during  year 46        42         88 

5.  Remaining  on  books  of  institution  November  30,  1927: 

In  institution 562       849     1411 

Absent ....         71       102       173 

Total [.  633       951     1584 


Of  the  145  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in  five- 
year  periods: 

Admissions  During  the   Year  ending  November  30,  1927 

Age                                                                                     Males  Females  Total 

Under  5  years 14  6  20 

5  to    9  years 21  9  30 

lO^to  14  years 19  23  42 

15  to  19  years 13  21  34 

20  to  24  years 1  6  7 

25  to  29  years 2  4  6 

30  to  34  years 0  3  3 

35  to  39  years 0  11 

40  to  44  years 1  0  1 

45  to  49  years 0  0  0 

50  to  54  years 0  0  0 

55  to  59  years '.  . .         0  1  1 

Total 71  74  145 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  an  active  one  in  all  departments  of  the  institution. 
In  the  community  the  school  clinic  has  operated  through  the  entire  school  year. 
The  social  service  department  has  been  effective  in  the  placement  of  girls  and  boys 
in  the  community  and  in  its  supervision  of  all  parole  cases.    The  clinic  at  the  in- 
stitution has  done  valuable  work  in  the  examination  of  children  and  in  advice 
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given  for  their  care.  Frequently  children  are  brought  to  this  clinic  who  are  not 
mentally  defective  but  who  are  socially  mal-adjusted.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  many  of  these  children  are  materially  benefited  by  the  advice  that  their  par- 
ents and  guardians  receive  concerning  their  care.  The  educational  departments 
comprising  not  only  the  academic  part  of  the  work  but  also  the  industrial  activities 
in  the  broadest  sense,  have  functioned  during  the  year  on  a  high  plane  with  the 
result  that  the  pupils  have  noticeably  advanced.  The  low  grade  and  crippled 
children  have  received  tender  nursing  and  care.  Also,  there  has  been  much  done 
in  the  care  and  training  of  the  older  low  grade  cases  that  has  contributed  to  their 
happiness  and  well-being.  The  higher  grade  custodial  adults  have  also  received 
their  share  of  consideration  along  many  lines  which  has  made  them  as  happy  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them  being,  as  they  are,  deprived  of  the  privilege  that  is 
esteemed  so  highly  by  all,  namely,  liberty. 

In  this  rapid  review  of  the  complex  activities  and  aims  of  the  modern  school  for 
feeble-minded,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  problem  of  the  institutional  care  of 
the  feeble-minded  has  become  a  much  involved  one  and  is  far  removed  from  the 
simple  concept  of  institutional  activities  of  15  or  20  years  ago,  when  the  custodial 
side  of  the  work  was  the  only  one  that  received  serious  consideration. 

With  the  special  classes  operating  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  it  would 
appear  that  the  principle  function  of  state  schools  at  the  present  time  would  be 
that  of  making  provision  for  the  custodial  care  of  the  feeble-minded  of  the  lowest 
mental  intelligence.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  only  the  adults  on  the  lowest 
mental  levels  that  require  custodial  care  for  there  are  many  adolescents  and  adults 
of  the  higher  mental  levels  who  come  to  the  school  requiring  this  care.  Many 
children  who  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  school  age  and  after  they  have  become 
anti-social  and  incapable  of  adjusting  themselves  in  the  community,  come  to  the 
institution  for  custodial  care.  In  this  school  at  the  present  time  are  many  adolescent 
girls  and  boys  who  came  to  us  after  12  years  of  age  and  who  must  remain  here — 
many  of  them  for  long  periods,  some  indefinitely  and  some  permanently,  on  account 
of  bad  habits  deeply  entrenched  which  render  them  anti-social  and,  therefore, 
incapable  of  properly  conducting  themselves  in  the  community.  Had  these  boys 
and  girls  been  admitted  to  the  institution  during  the  period  of  their  early  school 
lives,  I  believe  that  now  many  of  them  would  be  living  in  the  community  and  be 
capable  of  supporting  themselves. 

This,  it  must  be  understood  is  in  no  way  a  criticism  of  the  public  school  methods, 
for  these  are  girls  and  boys  who  should  have  had  24-hour  a  day  supervision  during 
the  whole  of  their  school  lives.  The  public  schools  do  not  have  their  pupils  under 
supervision  more  than  5  or  6  hours  a  day,  and,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  street 
becomes  the  seat  of  learning  from  which  these  children  receive  their  social  educa- 
tion. The  social  intelligence  equally  with  their  mental  intelligence  in  children 
requires  education.  In  the  upper  levels  of  the  mentally  deficient  we  find  that  the 
failures  are  due  to  bad  social  traits  rather  than  poor  mental  ability.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  her  mental  level  on  which  the  moron  stubs  her  toe  but  rather  on  her 
lack  of  social  adjustment.  For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to 
forget  mental  levels  when  dealing  with  the  higher  grades  of  mental  deficiency. 
The  morons  who  are  making  the  trouble  in  the  community  are  exactly  the  same 
classes  who  are  making  the  trouble  on  still  higher  levels.  They  are  the  patho- 
logical liars,  thieves,  rovers,  bunkers-out,  psychopathic  personalities,  neurasthenics 
and  those  suffering  from  laziness,  brain  storms,  inferiority  complexes,  tempera- 
mental episodes  and  emotional  instability.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
habit  training  should  play  a  most  essential  part  in  the  education  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  it  is  also  apparent  that  this  training  should  be  given  at  an  early  period 
in  the  children's  lives.  If  habit  training  in  the  pre-school  period  is  important  for 
the  proper  development  of  normal  children,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  training  of  men- 
tally defective  children.    Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  institutional  school 
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has  not  made  any  provision  for  this  important  part  in  the  educational  program 
for  the  feeble-minded.  While  on  account  of  the  depressing  influence  of  the  young, 
low-grade  child  on  the  home,  many  of  them  are  being  admitted  to  the  institutional 
school,  yet  in  this  respect,  the  urgent  demand  for  care  is  not  nearly  being  met  and 
no  attempt  whatever  is  being  made  toward  the  admission  and  habit  training  of 
the  higher  grade,  mentally  defective  children  of  pre-school  age.  The  schools  for 
the  feeble-minded  should  be  permanent  custodial  receptacles  only  for  those  feeble- 
minded of  the  lower  mental  grades.  The  presence  of  such  large  numbers  of  the 
higher  mental  grades  in  the  custodial  department  of  the  schools  for  feeble-minded 
is  testimony  of  the  general  disregard  of  the  early  supervision  and  habit  training 
of  this  class.  This  is  surely  a  challenge  to  those  interested  to  see  that  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work  be  not  longer  neglected.  The  humane  practice  in  this  state 
of  providing  permanent  institutional  care  for  the  lower  grades  of  feeble-minded  of 
all  ages  has  passed  well  beyond  the  controversial  stage  as  is  evidenced  by  the  pro- 
gram in  the  past  in  making  provision  for  this  class.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
point  out  the  great  social  and  economic  advantage  to  the  normal  children  in  the 
family  that  is  reflected  on  the  whole  community  when  the  home  is  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  caring  for  a  low-grade  feeble-minded  child.  The  burden  of  caring  for 
the  low-grade  feeble-minded  during  their  entire  lives  the  state  is  accepting  in  a 
truly  philanthropic  spirit.  She  is  also  accepting  a  needless  burden  in  permanent 
segregation  and  care  of  many  of  the  high  grade  feeble-minded.  This  is  necessary 
to  a  large  degree  on  account  of  not  having  furnished  adequate  facilities  for  insti- 
tutional care  and  training  of  this  class  during  their  early  school  and  pre-school 
age.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  from  both  a  humanitarian  and  economic  viewpoint 
it  is  desirable  for  the  state  to  rapidly  provide  more  institutional  care  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  especially  should  the  educational  departments  in  the  schools  for  the 
feeble-minded  be  extended  as  to  bring  as  many  high  grade,  mentally  defective 
young  children  during  their  early  school  and  pre-school  life  as  possible  under  in- 
stitutional supervision  and  training. 

The  hay  barn  has  been  rebuilt  and  the  dairy  barn  extended  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  herd  of  milch  cows  and  the  young  stock  sufficient  to  keep  the  herd  re- 
plenished 

The  male  employees'  home,  which  will  accommodate  28  employees  is  nearing 
completion  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  early  winter. 

The  project  of  building  tunnels  connecting  all  buildings  in  the  institution  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  steam  lines,  hot  water  pipes,  electric  wires  and  tele- 
phone wires,  is  nearing  completion.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  for  a  number 
of  years;  660  feet  of  this  tunnel  has  been  built  during  the  current  year.  In  all, 
there  is  now  4,380  feet  of  this  work  completed  and  all  the  buildings  are  now  con- 
nected to  the  power  plant  by  tunnel  except  the  farm  group,  hospital  and  admin- 
istration building.  The  work  of  building  this  tunnel  has  been  done  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  is  permanent  and,  as  the  plant  grows  older,  it  will  be  a 
great  convenience  to  have  the  piping  and  wiring  so  accessible  where  repairs  may 
be  easily  made.  It  is  with  real  pride  that  we  call  attention  to  this  important  piece 
of  work  inasmuch  as  it  has  nearly  all  been  done  with  institution  labor,  all  of  the 
excavating,  and  the  mixing  and  paving  of  concrete  being  performed  by  the  boys. 
About  the  only  extra  cost  to  the  state  for  the  work  has  been  for  the  purchase  of 
building  materials. 

The  work  of  reclaiming  land  and  making  it  ready  for  cultivation  has  gone  for- 
ward steadily  during  the  year.  This  work  has  all  been 'done  by  low  grade  boys, 
none  of  this  group  having  a  mental  age  of  more  than  5  years.  All  of  the  boys  in 
this  group  received  training  while  children  in  the  special  training  classes  and  by 
their  productive  work  now  justify  the  value  of  such  training.  One  attendant  now 
takes  charge  of  a  group  of  40  of  these  boys  whereas,  if  they  had  not  received  this 
special  training  while  small,  it  would  require  one  attendant  to  every  6  or  7  to 
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give  them  the  personal  care  they  would  need  if  they  had  to  live  in  enforced  idle- 
ness. As  valuable  as  this  work  is  from  an  economic  viewpoint,  yet  it  is  insignificant 
when  compared  to  the  broader  vision  namely,  that  of  giving  these  boys  a  normal 
avenue  through  which  they  can  express  themselves  as  long  as  they  live.  This  was 
made  possible  only  by  highly  specialized  training  during  their  early  childhood. 

The  farm  crops  have  been  bountiful  with  the  exception  of  potatoes  and  tomatoes; 
these  two  crops  were  failures.  Although  some  of  the  crops  may  fail  yet  the  farm 
still  remains,  from  an  educational  viewpoint,  as  the  best  school  room  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  our  boys. 

The  relationship  between  the  parents  and  guardians  of  our  children  and  the 
school  has  been  most  pleasant.  One  of  the  gratifying  things  about  our  work  is  the 
appreciation  expressed  by  parents  and  relatives  for  the  care,  education  and  train- 
ing that  their  children  are  receiving  at  the  school. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  friends  who  have  contributed  to  our  children's  gift 
fund,  making  it  possible  for  the  children  to  enjoy  many  little  things  that  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  provide  for  them  otherwise. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Boston  American,  the  children  have  enjoyed 
several  moving  picture  entertainments.  These  entertainments  were  given  by  the 
employees  of  Loew's  State  Theatre,  and  they  spared  no  effort  in  making  them 
successful.    They  represented  both  organizations  in  a  most  gracious  manner. 

The  clergymen  have  been  unsparing  in  their  efforts  in  rendering  service  which 
has  contributed  much  to  the  children's  happiness  and  general  welfare. 

On  account  of  ill  health  Miss  Clara  S.  Blois  retired  from  the  service  in  November. 
Miss  Blois  began  her  service  on  September  1,  1909,  and  was  the  first  matron  of 
the  institution.  It  was  due  largely  to  her  efforts  and  enterprise  that  the  house- 
keeping arrangements  of  the  institution  were  so  well  organized.  It  was  a  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  her  many  friends  in  the  institution  that  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  discontinue  her  services. 

Mr.  T.  Frederick  W.  Boyd,  foreman  mechanic,  died  in  April  of  this  year.  He 
was  appointed  to  this  position  on  August  20,  1908.  He  was  a  thorough  mechanic 
and  builder,  understanding  all  kinds  of  construction.  The  splendid,  substantial 
character  of  the  buildings  is  largely  due  to  his  wise  supervision. 

For  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  activities  in  the  schools,  social  service,  school 
clinics  and  dental  departments,  I  refer  you  to  the  reports  from  the  heads  of  these 
departments,  which  I  submit  as  a  part  of  this  report. 

To  the  faithful  employees  who  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  children  and 
whose  untiring  efforts  have  made  possible  the  degree  of  success  obtained,  I  am 
greatly  indebted. 

To  the  members  of  the  Board  for  their  untiring  service,  wise  counsel  and  kindly 
interest,  I  am  most  appreciative. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  L.  WALLACE,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

Examinations,  1,798;  stomatitis,  127;  extractions  (permanent),  288;  extrac- 
tions (deciduous),  123;  pulp  treatments  (permanent),  104;  pulp  treatments  (de- 
ciduous), 1;  fillings  (pertnanent),  1,234;  fillings  (deciduous),  38;  prophylactic 
treatments,  605;  silver  reduction  treatments,  102;  treatment  erupting  teeth,  43; 
post  extraction  treatment,  229;  radiographs,  215;  gold  inlays,  12;  gold  inlay 
(reset),  3;  local  anaesthetic,  211;  porcelain  crowns,  2;  porcelain  jacket  crown,  1; 
porcelain  crown  (reset),  1;  gold  crown,  3;  bridges,  2;  bridge  repair,  8;  vulcanite 
dentures,  12;    vulcanite  dentures  repaired,  14;    ground  teeth,  26;    total  patients, 
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2,266;  new  patients,  135;  dismissals,  544;  total  operating  hours,  1,344;  laboratory 
work,  473^2  hours;  post-operative  treatment  (osteomyelitis),  10;  fracture  maxillary 
process  treatment,  8. 

While  it  may  be  possible  by  means  of  correct  food,  proper  mastication,  exercise, 
fresh  air,  sunshine,  wholesome  recreation,  rest  and  peace  of  mind  to  build  up  a 
healthy  vigorous  set  of  teeth  without  the  use  of  the  tooth  brush,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  consider  it  rather  a  dangerous  experiment,  because  neglect  of  proper 
hygienic  requirements  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  lack  of  cleanliness,  paves 
the  way  for  disease.  Cleanliness  is  surely  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  teeth 
and  their  supporting  tissues  as  it  is  to  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Therefore,  I 
cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  the  necessity  of  proper  home  care  of  the  teeth,  and 
by  this  home  care  I  include  all  children  both  in  the  school  and  on  parole. 

A  periodic  visit  to  the  various  buildings  affords  me  a  true  perspective  of  the 
situation  concerning  the  home  care  of  the  teeth.  The  condition  of  the  brushes — 
cleanliness,  wear,  design  and  care  are  given  careful  attention  and  suggestions  made 
when  this  seems  necessary.  This  visit  also  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  the  matron,  sometimes  with  the  attendants  present,  relative  to  the  proper 
methods  to  be  used  in  caring  for  the  children's  teeth. 

During  the  past  year  I  found  many  of  the  new  children  so  badly  in  need  of  dental 
care  that  it  was  necessary  to  cancel  some  regular  appointments  in  order  to  render 
the  new  children  reasonably  safe  from  possible  trouble  until  they  should  be  called 
in  their  regular  turn.  Ordinarily  I  am  usually  able  to  render  temporary  aid  to 
these  patients  in  conjunction  with  regular  appointments. 

Mis-reference  of  pain  is  quite  common  among  many  of  the  children  who  come 
in  for  relief  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  sometimes  for  no  reason.  This  causes 
much  delay  in  locating  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  sometimes  necessitating  a  second 
visit  before  a  definite  diagnosis  can  be  made.  The  record  cards  are  invaluable  in 
these  cases. 

A  few  children  were  also  present  for  relief  of  pain  that  is  wholly  imaginary.    A 
thorough  examination  is  given  them  and  this  having  been  negative,  a  perusal  of 
the  record  card  shows  that  there  was  similar  trouble  (?)  in  another  part  of  the 
mouth  some  months  previous.    Whatever  treatment  is  given  them  always  affords 
relief     Regardless  of  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  attempt  to  discourage  these 
|  visits*  altogether,  because  they,  being  characterized  by  more  or  less  pleasant  asso- 
i  ciations,  build  up  a  reserve  confidence  that  proves  very  helpful  should  a  future 
,  visit  be  necessary  for  the  relief  of  real  pain.     Again,  according  to  reports,  fear 
!  seems  to  have  been  the  outstanding  sensation  associated  with  a  visit  to  the  dentist 
of  the  past  generation,  which  fear  seems  to  be  a  heritage,  as  it  were,  of  the  present 
generation  probably  in  a  more  attenuated  form,  but  nevertheless  present;    conse- 
quently I  believe  that  this  innate  fear  will  be  dispelled  in  a  degree  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  visits  to  the  dentist  characterized  by  more  or  less  pleasant  asso- 
ciations. 

All  pulpless  teeth  are  removed,  as  a  prophylactic  measure,  rather  than  make  an 
attempt  to  treat  and  fill  the  roots;  an  exception  to  this  rule  would  be  a  vital  tooth 
in  the  mouth  of  a  patient  who  was  in  good  health  and  presented  a  favorable  his- 
tory,  However  so  many  of  the  children  here  have  low  physical  resistance,  that 
even  vital  teeth  are  very  rarely  treated. 

Unfortunately  prosthetic  restoration  is  not  possible  for  some  patients  who  seem 
in  need  of  it;  several  factors  militate  against  such  a  procedure,  either  singly  or 
conjointly;  non-cooperative  patient  (wilful  or  passive);  abnormal  relation  of  the 
jaws  —  a  condition  which  can  be  overcome  sometimes  under  most  favorable 
circumstances,  and  length  of  time  necessary — time  which  would  be  given  to  a 
single  patient  at  the  expense  of  several. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  repairs  on  artificial  dentures  have  become  less  fre- 
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quent;   while  not  especially  delicate  construction,  most  artificial  restorations  may 
not  be  handled  carelessly  when  being  cleansed  without  danger  of  being  broken. 

An  occasional  case  of  Vincent's  infection  presented  for  treatment,  and  while 
the  cases  which  I  have  seen  responded  very  slowly  to  treatment — a  characteristic 
of  this  ailment,  yet  the  lesions  were  practically  confined  to  the  gingivae  with  no 
involvement  of  the  pharyngeal  or  tonsillar  tissues. 

In  no  perfunctory  manner  nor  as  a  matter  of  custom,  but  with  a  true  feeling 
of  gratitude,  do  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  encouragement  and  kind  co-operation 
received  from  the  superintendent  and  members  of  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  A.  NASH,  D.  M.  D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1927. 

The  work  of  the  Social  Service  Department  has  proceeded  during  the  past  year 
along  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year. 

During  the  year  148  patients  have  been  living  on  trial  in  the  community.  Of 
this  number  25  girls  and  16  boys  went  out  during  the  past  twelve  months,  while 
84  girls  and  23  boys  were  continued  on  trial  from  the  previous  years.  Some  of 
these  girls  and  boys  were  taken  out  on  vacation  by  parents  and  were  later  per- 
mitted to  remain  out  indefinitely  on  trial;  15  girls  and  4  boys  were  placed  after  a 
social  investigation  was  made;  6  girls  and  3  boys  were  discharged  from  the  school 
during  the  year  the  majority  being  considered  satisfactorily  adjusted  to  community 
life.  There  were  11  girls  and  2  boys  returned  to  the  school  for  an  indefinite  period, 
4  because  of  inefficiency  in  work;  3,  mal-adjustment;  2,  anti-social  acts;  4,  poor 
health.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  88  girls  and  34  boys  living  in  the  com- 
munity on  trial,  a  total  of  122. 

'Those  things  which  count  for  most  are  those  things  which  cannot  be  counted" 
in  the  placement  and  supervision  of  the  mentally  defective.  The  child  with  in- 
adequate mental  equipment  needs  frequent  encouragement,  friendly  advice,  an 
occasional  vacation  and  medical  attention,  and  not  infrequently  the  compelling 
force  of  authority  to  tide  him  over  short  lapses  of  good  conduct.  The  road  which 
he  travels  is  often  up-hill  and  arduous.  Through  visits  with  relatives,  social 
agencies  and  others  interested  in  his  welfare  and  protection  this  journey  is  often 
made  less  perplexing  and  overwhelming  to  the  child  as  well  as  to  the  guardian; 
437  visits  to  patients  in  the  community,  323  visits  to  relatives  and  316  visits  to 
social  agencies  and  others  were  made  during  the  year. 

It  is  thought  that  many  boys  and  girls  are  more  likely  to  make  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  extra-institutional  life  if  they  are  not  re-placed  in  the  same  environ- 
ment from  which  they  were  removed  but  rather  if  they  are  placed  in  selected  homes 
with  selected  guardians.  During  the  year  there  have  been  44  girls  employed  as 
mother's  helpers  in  wage  homes.  The  women  who  have  taken  our  girls  into  their 
homes  have  treated  them  with  interest,  patience  and  kindness  combintd  with 
firmness.  This  type  of  placement  seems  superior  to  that  of  returning  a  girl  to 
her  own  mother  who  frequently  has  shown  herself  lacking  in  the  very  qualities 
necessary  for  good  supervision.  To  fit  a  girl  into  the  right  home  where  she  may 
be  mothered,  trained  and  kept  happy  is  a  task.  If  the  patient,  employer  and 
social  worker  have  been  successful  in  making  adjustments  might  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  only  one  girl  was  returned  to  the  school  from  a  wage  home  during 
the  year  because  of  anti-social  conduct.  Of  the  37  girls  now  employed  as  mother's 
helpers,  the  average  wage  is  $5.00,  the  average  time  in  homes,  4  years.  The  in- 
tire  group  has  $5,650.00  as  savings  in  banks.  Institution  maintenance  for  the 
group  would  have  cost  about  $13,064.44  for  one  year. 
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Attendance  at  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Social  Work,  The  Boston  Con- 
ference of  Home-Finders,  The  Boston  Conference  of  Supervisors,  the  monthly 
conferences  of  the  State  Department  and  the  group  conferences  of  the  Division 
of  the  Feeble- Minded  has  kept  the  department  acquainted  with  the  developments 
in  the  fields  of  psychiatric,  family  and  children's  social  case  work.  Help  and 
genuine  interest  in  the  continuance  and  development  of  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  given  at  personal  conferences  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  school 
and  with  the  Director  of  Social  Service  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases. 
The  personnel  at  the  present  time  consists  of  two  full  time  workers. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HAWLEY  PIERCE  FOSTER,  Head  Social  Worker. 

REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXAMINER 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1927. 

On  November  30,  1927,  the  travelling  clinic  for  the  examination  of  retarded 
and  backward  children  in  the  public  schools  completed  its  eighth  year  of  work. 
There  were  740  children  examined,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  year.  Three 
districts  new  to  the  clinic  were  added  to  those  visited  in  other  years.  The  general 
routine  and  methods  have  not  changed  materially,  nor  can  there  be  offered  much 
that  is  new  in  the  work  or  in  the  contacts  the  clinic  has  made  with  the  school  au- 
thorities and  the  community.  A  few  points  touched  upon  in  other  reports  may, 
however,  be  stressed  as  they  seem,  to  those  doing  the  work,  to  be  important. 

It  is  most  significant  that  attention  be  called  to  the  necessity  of  early  recogni- 
tion of  children  who  are  not  progressing  normally  in  their  classes  in  the  primary 
grades.  The  importance  of  a  grasp  of  fundamentals  of  the  first  grades  has  been 
impressed  upon  us.  Here  the  special  class  comes  as  an  aid  with  its  smaller  group 
and  more  individual  attention.  Better  that  they  remain  here  than  placed  above 
their  ability.  A  certain  proportion  of  those  not  adjusting  can  be  guided  over 
difficult  periods,  later  returning  to  the  grades. 

Successes  in  a  special  class  change  a  pupil's  attitude  from  one  of  discourage- 
ment and  inertia  to  interest  and  real  effort  with  a  pride  in  their  own  achievements, 
instead  of  becoming  listless,  idle,  pupils  and  disturbers  by  their  troublesome  be- 
havior in  the  class  room.  The  special  class  can  do  much  to  aid  a  pupil  to  gain 
self-control  of  untoward  character  traits  and  unstable  emotional  reactions,  es- 
pecially if  the  teacher  be  understanding  and  sympathetic. 

There  is  still,  to  some  extent,  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward  special  classes.  This 
is  usually  held  by  those  not  fully  understanding  the  function  of  such  groups,  as 
well  as  the  children  who  would  receive  its  training.  Those  who  are  mentally  below 
the  age  to  receive  benefit  from  academic  teaching  should  not  be  received  as  pupils. 
Children  of  this  type  are  troublesome,  restless,  unable  to  understand  even  the 
very  early  elementary  training.  They  are  much  more  benefitted  by  remaining  in 
the  home  until  the  time  comes  when  their  mental  faculties  have  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  can  comprehend  instruction  of  the  classroom. 

By  an  interview  with  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  a  child,  his  abilities  and 
disabilities,  habits,  reactions  and  general  behavior  discussed  and  explained,  much 
can  be  done  for  his  future  welfare  whether  training  be  given  in  the  home  school  or 
in  one  of  the  institutions  for  backward  and  retarded  pupils.  Many  parents  of 
mentally  slow  children,  through  a  lack  of  understanding,  expect  too  much  of  such 
a  boy  or  girl.  When  their  limitations  are  explained  and  appropriate  training  in- 
stituted, better  adjustments  follow. 

The  clinic  has  aroused  more  of  an  interest  in  the  handicapped  child.  Demands 
are  increasing  for  examinations  of  such  children  and  for  the  prognosis  together 
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with  definite  outlines  of  procedure  to  follow  that  the  limits  of  capabilities  in  a 
given  case  may  be  developed. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  children  are  found  to  be  real  behavior 
problems.  Some  of  these  are  found  to  have  physical  conditions  together  with 
other  limitations  which  tend  to  develop  delinquent  traits,  through  a  lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  parents,  poor  economics  in  the  home  or  low  family 
standards.  There  is  need  of  social  supervision  and  direction  of  these  pupils  in 
their  home  beyond  that  which  the  school  nurse  can  provide. 

Again  the  children  of  foreign  born  parents  presented  for  examination  are  in  the 
larger  ratio.  Normal  children  of  foreign  parents  progress  as  rapidly  in  the  grades 
as  those  of  American  lineage.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  home  with  its  foreign 
background,  in  which  a  different  language  is  spoken  than  that  in  the  school,  is  a 
handicap  which  only  the  brighter  child  can  overcome. 

We  have  found  that  children  retarded  and  unable  to  progress  in  school  are  not 
all  to  be  classed  as  inefficient.  Also  that  mental  measurement  by  a  given  scale  is 
only  one  factor  in  a  series  of  symptoms  or  signs  in  an  understanding  of  an  individual. 
The  mental  age  standard  is  not  sufficient  unless  social  inefficiency  is  demonstrated. 
,  The  largest  groups  examined  have  been  the  borderline  cases,  those  who  profit 
little  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  in  ordinary  school  instruction  but  who  give 
promise  that  they  may  be  taught,  if  they  do  not  already  possess,  good  habits  of 
action,  ability  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves  in  a  more  normal  manner,  and 
be  self-supporting  in  a  more  or  less  simple  way. 

Of  the  740  children  examined  427  were  found  to  have  some  physical  defect 
which  needed  attention;  221  were  under  10  years  of  age;  211  were  between  10  and 
11;  184  between  12  and  14;  124  between  14  and  16.  By  psychometric  rating  26 
were  found  to  have  an  intelligence  quotient  of  50  or  under;  275,  intelligence  rating, 
was  under  70;  400  had  a  mentality  of  over  70  and  39  were  over  90;  63  showed 
definite  anti-social  tendencies,  and  5  had  court  records;  177  were  recommended 
for  special  class;  223  would  benefit  in  an  average  industrial  group;.  35  were  recom- 
mended for  institutional  care;  19  were  not  mature  enough  to  benefit  by  the  teach- 
ings in  a  public  school.  There  were  no  changes  in  classes  recommended  for  258. 
It  seemed  best  that  23  should  go  to  work  as  soon  as  possible  as  they  would  not 
further  benefit  by  attendance  in  school.  Re-examination  was  requested  for  134 
children;  2  should  be  in  a  school  for  the  deaf;  2  should  return  to  their  grades,  and 
4  should  advance  in  their  grades,  being  placed  too  low. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  M.  PATTERSON,  M.  D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 

The  work  in  the  school  department  during  the  past  year  has  steadily  progressed. 
A  larger  number  of  children  have  attended  the  gymnasium  and  handwork  classes 
than  ever  before.  During  the  winter  months,  those  children  whose  physical  handi- 
cap prevent  them  from  attending  the  regular  classes  in  the  school  building,  have 
received  instruction  in  handwork  in  their  dormitories. 

The  children  in  the  kindergarten,  primary  and  intermediate  grades  have  done 
creditable  work  with  the  result  that  many  of  them  have  been  promoted  to  the 
more  advanced  classes.  In  the  primary  classes  we  find  the  Bolenius  system  of 
teaching  reading  very  satisfactory.  In  using  it,  by  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the 
children  have  acquired  a  vocabulary  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  read  several 
primers.  Handwork  in  these  lower  classes  is  emphasized,  the  articles  the  children 
make  being  used  to  decorate  the  school  room.    Children  who  have  been  diffident 
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to  make  a  class  room  recitation  have  been  helped  in  the  speech  improvement 
classes.  Improvement  is  also  noted  in  general  conversation.  From  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest  the  bi-weekly  story  hours  are  enjoyed. 

The  physical  training  department  has  done  much  work  this  year  among  the 
slower,  less  active  boys  and  girls,  who  have  come  to  the  gymnasium  for  marching, 
command  work,  games  with  the  medicine  ball  or  simple  folk  dancing.  The  usual 
classes  in  calisthenics,  drills  and  folk  dancing  have  been  carried  on.  A  soecer  team 
has  been  organized  among  the  girls  and  many  exciting  games  are  played. 

The  members  of  the  domestic  science  classes  have  spent  a  profitable  year.  The 
work  has  been  planned  so  as  to  give  to  those  girls,  eligible  for  parole,  the  necessary 
training  to  make  them  efficient  helpers  in  families.  They  have  been  taught  to 
work  neatly,  quietly  and  quickly. 

The  music  department  has  continued  to  be  a  source  of  joy  and  entertainment 
to  ourselves  and  our  neighbors.  The  usual  classes  in  vocal  music  have  been  con- 
tinued, also  classes  for  orchestra,  choir  and  band.  Happy  is  the  boy  or  girl  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  join  these  classes.  The  choir  has  given  many  beautiful  pro- 
grams on  Sunday;  the  Christmas  and  Easter  music  being  especially  beautiful. 
The  Boys'  Band  and  Drum  and  Bugle  Corp  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  be 
able  to  play  away  from  home  on  several  occasions.  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  the  Pondville  Hospital  at  Norfolk,  the  Girls'  Orchestra  furnished  the  music 
before  and  after  the  exercises,  and  on  several  occasions  since  the  Glee  Club  has 
entertained  the  patients. 

The  circulating  libraries  of  books  and  victrola  records  are  just  as  popular  as 
ever.  We  find  our  best  readers,  however,  among  the  boys.  They  often  read  two 
or  three  books  to  the  girls  one. 

During  the  summer  we  had  a  particularly  successful  season  on  the  playgrounds. 
The  younger  children  were  entertained  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening,  the 
older  ones  enjoyed  exciting  ball  games.  On  Saturday  afternoons  as  many  as  ten 
ball  games  were  played  at  one  time.  The  excursions  to  Norumbega  Park  were  a 
great  success,  the  change  from  Nantasket  Beach  being  welcome. 

During  the  winter  months  our  social  life  was  very  active.  Moving  pictures 
continued  to  be  the  chief  attraction,  the  dances  a  close  second.  The  various  pro- 
grams arranged  and  given  in  the  different  buildings  for  entertainment  at  their 
house  parties  were  excellent,  many  being  repeated  in  the  Assembly  Hall  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all.  At  Christmas  the  school  children  gave  an  operetta,  The  Cross- 
patch  Fairies.  In  the  spring  the  older  boys  and  girls  gave  The  Toreadors,  a  very 
finished  and  pleasing  production.  We  repeated  it  several  times  and  were  invited 
to  present  it  at  several  neighboring  institutions.  Fourth  of  July  saw  the  annual 
circus  in  which  over  200  children  took  part.  The  usual  field  sports  were  enjoyed 
in  the  afternoon  and  a  band  concert,  community  singing  and  fire  works  in  the 
evening.    Everyone  voted  that  we  had  had  a  full  day. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  the  helpful  co-operation  and  consideration  that 
I  have  received  from  the  teachers  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
school  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL  H.  LITTLEFIELD,  Head  Teacher. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1927. 
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Cash  Account 
Receipts 
Income 

Board  of  Patients $9,180.41 

•  $9,180.41 


Personal  Services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement 153 .85 

Sales: 

Travel,    transportation   and   office   ex- 
penses      $      59 . 36 

Food 1,692.4,8 

Clothing  and  materials 150 .  02 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies.  .  .  159.90 

Medical  and  general  care 37.28 

Heat,  light  and  power 6.15 

Farm: 

Cows  and  calves $186.00 

Pigs  and  hogs 12.00 

Hides 95.04 

Wood 93.00 

Tools 5.00 

Molasses  bbl .70 


Garage,  stable  and  grounds 

Repairs,  ordinary 

391.74 
23.75 
63 .  80 

Total  Sales 

2,584.48 

iscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances 

$  11.97 

Rent 

641.20 

653.17 

Total  Income $  12,571 .  91 

Actual  Cash  Income $  12,571 .  91 

Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $  17,251 .  67  1 

Appropriations,  current  year $484,850 .00 

Less  (transferred  to  Belchertown,  Medfield,  Monson)  10,000.00 

474,850 .  00  ) 

Total $492,101.67. 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 487,137 .  18 


Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $     4,964 .  49 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services $211,149 .  44 

Religious  instruction 1,692 .  50 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 5,973 .  44 

Food 89,500.63 

Clothing  and  materials 17,413.86 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 23,498.68 

Medical  and  general  care 9,270 .  55 

Heat,  light  and  power 59,663 .  63 

Farm 34,782.81 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 8,332 .  14 
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Repairs,  ordinary 13,999 .  41 

Repairs  and  renewals 1 1,860 .  09 

Total  expenses  for  Maintenance $487,137. 18 

Balance  December  1,  1926 $  30,629 .  02 

Appropriations  for  current  year: 

Purchase  of  Brightman  property $  5,570.26 

Hay  barn 8,000 .00 

Cow  barn 6,000 .  00 

Laundry  equipment 4,000 .  00 

23,570.26 

Total $  54,199.28 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) ....       $51,631 .36 
Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 200.73* 

51,832.09 

Balance  November  30,  1927,  carried  to  next  year $     2,367 .  19 


Obtect 

Act  or  Resolve 

Whole 
Amount 

Expended 

During 

Fiscal 

Year 

Total 

Expended 

to 

Date 

Balance 
at  End 
of  Year 

Purchase     of     Brightman 

1919,  Chap.  242 
1922;  Chap.  129 
1923,  Chap.  126 

1925,  Chap.  347 

1926,  Chap.  79 

1927,  Chap.  138 
1927,  Chap.  138 
1927,  Chap.  138 

$5,570.26 

8,000.00 

.86 

10,000.00 
2,700.00 

30,000.00 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 
6,000 . 00 

$12,175.00 

2,828.47 
1,246.97 
19,057.96 
7,930.89 
2,472.47 
5,919  60 

$13,570.26 

9,808  97 
2,691.16 
29,309.85 
7,930  89 
2,472.47 
5,919.60 

- 

Sewer  Beds,  Addition 

Fire  Protection,  1925 

Male  Employees'  Cottage. 

*  $191.89 

*  8.84 
690.15 

69.11 

Laundry  Equipment 

Cow  Barn 

1,527.53 
80.40 

$74,271.12 

$51,631.36 

$71,703.20 

$2,567.92 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  during  year  (mark  item  with  *) $    200  73 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 2,367 .  19 

Total  as  above $2,567.92 


Per  Capita 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,377.982. 
Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $487,137.18. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6,798  (52  weeks  to  year). 
Receipt  from  sales,  $2,584.48. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0360. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $12,571.91. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.1754. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $9,987.43. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.1393. 
Net  weekly  per  capita  ,  $6.6226. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIZABETH  OLDHAM,  Treasurer. 
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VALUATION 

November  30,  1927 

'••  Real  Estate 

Land,  590  acres $      19,283 .  50 

Buildings 1,281,306.63 

$1,300,590.13 
Personal  Property 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $           225.00 

Food 15,309.84 

Clothing  and  materials 33,472.93 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 163,101 .  10 

Medical  and  general  care 10,153 .  17 

Heat,  light  and  power 21,318.74 

Farm 40,513. 00 

Garage,  stables  and  grounds 7,080 .  64 

Repairs. . . . . . 11,202.66 


302,377.08 
Summary 

Real  estate $1,300,590.13 

Personal  property. 302,377.08 

$1,602,967.21 

.;!    ■•■  ■    .  :-  ...■• 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE  WRENTHAM  STATE  SCHOOL 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  General  Court  and  the  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Diseases: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  have  the  honor  to  submit  their 
twenty-third  annual  report. 

Restating  what  is  familiar  to  citizens  of  Massachusetts  but  may  not  be  beyond 
its  borders,  the  Wrentham  State  School  is  the  second  in  point  of  years  in  the  Com- 
monwealth's trio  of  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  established  in  1906,  and  located 
at  Wrentham,  in  Norfolk  County  some  twenty-five  miles  from  the  capitol. 

It  has  a  tract  of  600  acres,  formerly  constituting  farm  homesteads  with  their 
usual  outlying  lands  of  pasture  and  wood,  which  has  been  reduced  to  a  school  site 
with  a  dignity  worthy  of  a  college  campus,  highly  cultivated  acres,  a  detached 
dairy  and  stock  section  and  all  the  other  refinements  that  go  to  make  up  a  thor- 
oughly modem  state  institution. 

It  has  an  inmate  population  of  approximately  1,400,  either  committed  to  its 
care  and  custody  by  the  probate  courts  of  the  state  or  under  what  is  known  as  a 
achool  commitment,  terms  which  may  be  translated  into  custodial  and  school  to 
describe  its  two  main  elements.  It  is  in  the  main  a  training  school,  having  for  its 
distinguishing  characteristic  highly  organized  educational  features,  academic, 
industrial,  manual;  and  its  whole  organization  is  directed,  in  all  the  hours  of  the 
lives  of  its  charges,  to  bringing  to  the  utmost  the  development  of  lives  of  usefulness 
and  joy  out  of  personalities  restricted  but  not  utterly  defeated  by  mental  defect. 
A  parole  system  undertakes  the  supervision  of  some  150  who  have  graduated  from 
the  school  under  conditions,  if  that  is  a  fair  description  of  placing-out,  leading  in 
most  instances  to  eventual  discharge.  The  school  is,  as  well,  the  radiating  point  for 
clinical  work,  and  a  part  of  its  educational  effort  is  expended  upon  the  public, 
including  the  contributions  the  superintendent  makes  in  response  to  frequent  calls 
from  other  states  who  seek  and  value,  even  if  they  do  not  always  follow,  his  expert 
advice. 
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So  much  of  a  sketch  of  Wrentham's  place  in  the  state's  economy  may  serve  as 
approach  to  the  continuing  question  as  to  the  possibilities  of  service  of  such  an 
institution  beyond  the  periphery  of  its  somewhat  routine  responsibilities.  Massa- 
chusetts shares  the  common  lot  of  civilized  and  tax-burdened  states  in  ques- 
tioning how  the  future  load  of  mental  defect  can  be  reduced.  No  one  can  be  even 
slightly  associated  with  such  an  institution  without  acquiring  an  interest  in  the 
community's  problem.  He  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  school,  which  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  portion  of  the  state's  mental  defectives,  under  a  process  which  falls  short 
of  being  scientifically  selective,  should  be  the  seat  of  study,  the  focal  point  of 
research;  because  of  the  favoring  fact  that  it  has  at  hand  the  priceless  human 
material,  and  with  it,  the  case  information  showing  in  a  measure  the  sources  of  the 
difficulty  which  has  no  institutional  bounds. 

It  is  repetition  for  us  to  urge  that  the  school  should  be  the  place  for  a  study  of 
the  problems  that  the  prevalence  of  mental  defectiveness  brings  to  the  community. 
The  cause  of  prevention  needs  no  advocate;  it  argues  itself.  We  may  assume  that 
it  is  most  urgent  in  the  phase  of  reducing  the  burden  which  the  presence  of  mental 
defect  imposes  upon  the  state.  Its  other  phase  of  actual  reduction  of  the  number 
of  feeble-minded  in  the  next  or  succeeding  generations  is  secondary  in  the  rating 
the  political  mind  would  give;  but  it  is  primary  in  that  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  illuminated  if  the  state  would  only  set  about  a  real 
study  of  the  material  at  hand  in  our  state  schools.  But  there  is  as  strong  reason 
for  study  of  the  possibilities  of  earlier  discovery  of  the  child's  peculiar  need  and 
fuller  provision  for  dealing  with  it  in  a  way  to  reduce  the  burden  of  public  care 
which  is  piled  up  by  the  need  of  longer  detention  because  of  tardiness.  Both  ends 
would  be  served  by  such  research  into  the  existing  situation  of  the  inmates  of  the 
schools  and  their  prior  history. 

The  development  of  the  school's  equipment  and  service  has  been  so  much  the 
subject  of  our  comment  and  has  become  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  only 
the  new  feature  that  needs  mention.  More  than  passing  notice  is  due  the  addition 
of  the  nursery  as  a  school  feature.  It  is,  we  understand,  a  novel  one  in  such  insti- 
tutions. It  is  of  special  human  interest.  The  people  of  the  state  would  share  in  the 
pride  we  may  take  in  this  provision  for  the  appealing  cases,  those  of  the  small 
children.  The  nursery  building  now  near  completion  varies  in  architecture  from 
the  others  housing  our  charges  and  is  so  placed  as  to  be  the  first  unit  in  a  distinct 
group  that  will  be  the  perfected  refinement  of  state  care  of  handicapped  childhood. 

While  convinced  that  no  institution  of  this  sort  could  have  a  larger  population 
than  that  of  Wrentham  as  it  now  is,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  continuous 
crowded  condition  of  the  school,  which  is  now  housing  more  than  one  hundred 
above  its  supposed  capacity.  The  reasons  we  urge  as  against  a  larger  institution 
are  that  increase  in  the  number  tends  irresistibly  towards  a  loss  of  the  personal 
relationship  between  the  administration  and  the  people  who  are  in  it;  that  the  line 
is  already  crossed  which  marks  the  boundary  between  an  institution  giving  the 
closest  contact  with  individual  problems  and  progress  and  an  institution  which 
is  chiefly  notable  as  big,  although  we  believe  that  this  transformation  has  been 
successfully  resisted  here  thus  far;  that  economy  is  not  measureably  served  by 
enlargement  beyond  the  present  point.  What  seems  to  us  to  be  clearly  indicated 
as  the  state's  outstanding  institutional  need  is  a  new  and  similar  school,  placed 
with  relation  to  the  population  to  be  served,  which  we  venture  to  suggest  means 
the  northeasterly  part  of  the  state. 

Meanwhile,  for  Wrentham,  we  would  urge : 

1 .  The  completion  of  the  proj ected  group  of  nurseries. 

2.  The  provision  of  two  infirmaries,  one  for  each  sex,  which  the  aging  of  a 
considerable  number  of  permanent  inmates  is  already  making  desirable  and 
will  increasingly  demand  as  time  goes  on. 

3.  Gymnasia  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  a  feature  that  is  essential  to  the 
scheme  of  training  and  development,  which  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  school's 
service  to  the  people  whose  lives  it  touches. 

The  superintendent's  report  covers  the  year's  developments  and  offers  forward- 
looking  suggestions  in  which  we  concur  and  to  which  we  urgently  ask  attention. 
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We  share  in  the  gratification  of  the  informed  public  in  the  high  standing  reached 
by  Dr.  Wallace  as  an  authority  in  his  great  field,  with  the  reservation  that  nothing 
of  that  sort  can  be  counted  as  a  greater  distinction  than  having,  in  these  twenty 
years,  built  Wrentham  into  what  it  is  today. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  L.  Harwood,  Chairman  Thomas  H.  Ratigan 

Mrs.  Willard  Scott  Philip  Rubenstein 

Herbert  Parsons  Katharine  D.  Hard  wick 

George  W.  Gay,  M.  D. 

Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School, 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1928.  The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 

1.  On  books  of  Institution  November  30,  1927: 

Males    Females      Total 

In  institution 562  849        1,411 

Absent 71  102  173 

Total 633  951        1,584 

2.  Admissions  during  year: 

First  admissions 61  53  114 

Readmissions 3  2  5 

Transfers    from    other    institutions    for    feeble- 
minded    -  2  2 

Total  received  during  year 64  57  121 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 697       1,008       1,705 

4.  Dismissals  during  year: 

Discharges  (not  transfers  and  deaths) 39  31  70 

Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feeble-minded  .25  1  26 

Deaths  (includes  deaths  away  from  institution) .  20  20  40 

Total   number   of   discharges,   transfers   and 

deaths  during  year 84  52  136 

5.  Remaining  on  books  of  institution  Nov.  30,  1928: 

In  institution 557  852       1,409 

Absent 56  104  160 

Total 613  956       1,569 

The  causes  of  death  were  as  follows: 

1  Status  Epilepticus  1  Nephritis,  Chronic 

1  Heart  Disease  1  Paralysis    of    the    Insane,    General 
1  Diarrhea  and  Enteritis  (Juvenile  Type) 

1  Enterocolitis,  probably  Tubercular  8  Pneumonia,  Broncho 

1  Intestinal  Obstruction,  Acute  2  Pneumonia,  Lobar 

13  Measles  5  Tuberculosis,  Pulmonary 

Most  of  the  deaths  occurred  among  the  idiotic,  helpless,  hospital  group  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  general  health  of  the  population  throughout  the  year  has  been  unusually 
good.  Contagious  diseases  occurring  were  pulmonary  tuberculosis  5,  chicken  pox  3, 
mumps  2,  lobar  pneumonia  20,  measles  76.  The  only  contagion  assuming  epidemic 
form  was  that  of  measles.  When  measles  gains  an  entrance  into  a  school  of  this 
kind,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent  its  spread.   It  usually  persists  until  all  the 
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population  reacts  to  it,  that  has  not  previously  had  the  disease.  An  epidemic  of 
measles  is  a  serious  occurrence,  for  it  always  proves  fatal  to  a  considerable  number 
of  the  low-grade  children.  In  this  respect  this  year  the  epidemic  of  measles  was  no 
exception,  for  out  of  76  cases  there  were  13  deaths. 

Of  the  121  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in  five- 
year  periods : 

Admissions  During  the  Year  ending  November  80,  1928 

Age  Males   Females  Total 

Under  5  years 10              2  12 

5  to    9  years 27  14  41 

10  to  14  years 12  20  32 

15  to  19  years 13              9  22 

20  to  24  years 2              7  9 

25  to  29  years 0              1  1 

30  to  34  years 0              1  1 

35  to  39  years 0               1  1 

40  to  44  years 0              1  1 

45  to  49  years 0              1  1 

50  to  54  years 0              0  0 

55  to  59  years 0              0  0 

Total 64  57  121 

In  reviewing  the  5-year  period  tables  of  admissions  to  this  school  for  the  last 
14  years,  it  is  noted  that  out  of  2,884  admissions,  6  per  cent  have  been  under  5 
years  of  age,  23  per  cent,  between  5  and  10,  35  per  cent,  between  10  and  15,  and 
24  per  cent,  between  15  and  20  years.  Only  29  per  cent  have  been  admitted  under 
10  years  of  age,  while  59  per  cent  have  been  admitted  between  10  and  20  years. 
Thus  twice  as  many  children  have  been  admitted  during  the  second  decade  of  their 
lives  than  have  been  admitted  during  the  first  10  years.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
these  children  who  were  admitted  during  the  second  decade  of  their  lives  were  just 
as  mentally  deficient  during  their  first  10  years  of  life.  Then  why  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  admissions  in  the  age  period  between  10  and  20  years?  It  is  not  on  account 
of  mental  deficiency  alone,  neither  is  it  on  account  of  lack  of  educational  advantages, 
for  these  are  now  well  provided  by  the  special  classes  of  the  public  schools.  The 
advent  of  puberty,  the  end  of  school  life,  the  attempt  at  adaptation  in  employment 
and  the  experiment  in  social  adjustment  to  meet  the  demands  of  adolescent  life 
are  transcendent  events  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  are  far  more  exacting  than 
are  the  demands  made  on  the  individual  during  the  first  10-year  period  of  life.  In 
these  are  found  the  reasons  for  the  increased  number  of  applications  and  admis- 
sions to  the  institution  during  the  second  10-year  period. 

Then  why  is  admission  to  the  institutions,  not  sought  for  all  mental  defectives 
approaching  adolescence?  It  is  well  known  that  such  admission  is  sought  for 
relatively  few  of  the  feeble-minded  in  the  community.  It  is  largely  the  socially 
mal-adjusted  feeble-minded  in  the  second  decade  of  life  for  whom  institutional 
protection  is  sought.  It  is  that  group  of  children  who,  during  the  first  10  years 
of  their  lives,  have  been  acquiring  character  traits  and  social  habits  which  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  successfully  meet  the  demands  that  society  exacts  of  them 
in  the  second  decade  of  life. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  interesting  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  cases  from 
this  school  discharged  back  into  the  community  during  the  past  year.  The  average 
age  at  which  these  cases  were  admitted  to  the  school  was  15.21  years.  The  average 
length  of  residence  in  the  school  was  6.87  years.  In  this  group  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  in  most  of  the  cases  the  reason  for  their  admission  to  the  school  was  on  account 
of  lack  of  social  adjustment.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  the  average  age  on  admis- 
sion was  at  the  very  end  of  their  school  lives.  It  took  an  average  of  nearly  7  years 
of  institutional  life  before  these  people  were  readjusted  to  a  point  where  they  had 
a  reasonable  chance  of  making  a  success  in  the  community.  In  most  of  these  cases 
undoubtedly  the  need  for  their  admission  to  the  school  was  just  as  real  6  or  7  years 
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before  they  were  admitted  as  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  Had  these  cases  been 
admitted  that  much  earlier,  most  of  them,  in  all  probability,  could  have  been  ad- 
justed in  the  community  at  the  time  they  were  admitted  to  the  institution.  Hence, 
what  a  saving  in  time  and  money  could  have  been  effected  by  the  early  recognition 
and  early  institutional  training  of  these  cases. 

The  whole  institutional  program  of  dealing  with  the  feeble-minded  in  the  past 
has  been  one  of  expediency.  The  institutional  facilities  have  been  so  inadequate 
and  the  pressure  for  admission  has  been  so  great  that  no  attempt  has  been  made 
in  a  selective  way  as  to  admissions. 

From  an  economic  viewpoint  as  well  as  a  humanitarian  one,  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  recognize  mentally  defective  children  who  are  acquiring  anti- 
social habits  at  an  early  age  and  send  them  to  an  institutional  school  where  they 
can  receive  the  proper  education  and  training  as  well  as  24-hour-a-day  supervision. 
If  there  were  sufficient  institutional  facilities  provided  so  that  a  selective  policy 
for  admissions  obtained,  the  number  of  the  higher  grade  children  present  in  an 
institution  population  after  the  school  age  should  be  relatively  small. 

The  year  was  a  favorable  one  for  farm  production.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
some  of  the  staple  products  from  the  farm: 

Pounds  Pounds 

Eggs (dozen)  6,855.3  Corn,  sweet 49,385 

Milk 634,990.17        Cucumbers 6,746 

Pork 35,963  Onions 20,095 

Poultry 6,317  Oyster  Plant 1,665 

Beef 7,986  Parsnip  14,453 

Mangels 27,533  Peas,  Green   1,555 

Asparagus 2,190  Potatoes 234,654 

Beans,  shell 4,822  Rhubarb 8,014 

Beans,  string 12,753  Spinach 8,576 

Beets 24,495  Squash 39,338 

Cabbage 153,875  Tomatoes 46,571 

Carrots 80,119  Turnips 97,080 

Celery 5,857  Apples 21,192 

Chard,  Swiss  14,093  Grapes 1,469 

Gooseberries,  1,554  quarts;  currants,  592;  strawberries,  619. 

The  industrial  departments  have  been  increasingly  active  during  the  year.  Sev- 
eral new  enterprises  have  been  initiated,  among  them  a  well-equipped  barber  shop 
for  boys  and  a  beauty  parlor  for  girls.  The  boys  and  girls  never  fail  to  be  interested 
in  the  things  they  make  with  their  hands.  The  following  is  a  list  of  many  of  the 
articles  made  in  these  departments: 

Brooms,  1,284;  brushes,  904;  fly  swatters,  183;  mats,  rope,  57;  building  blocks 
(made  and  painted),  1,237;  game  boards,  97;  ring  toss  games,  273;  spools,  painted, 
3,088;  shoes  repaired  (pairs),  6,798;  crutches,  10;  bags,  marble,  514;  bags,  net, 
19;  baskets,  waste,  41;  baskets,  flower,  28;  baskets,  willow,  25;  crash,  woven, 
6,429  yards;  denim,  woven,  2,467  yards;  hickory,  woven,  2,244  yards;  rugs, 
trackers,  96;  dolls,  182;  bean  bags,  397;  caps  and  hats,  410;  hosiery,  1,080  pairs; 
mittens,  636;  mattresses,  162;  table  covers  and  doilies,  469;  animals,  stuffed,  34; 
pillows,  hair,  53 ;  aprons  and  gowns,  1,434;  blouses,  boys',  724;  coats  and  jumpers, 
789;  corset  covers,  723;  dresses,  2,034;  garters,  6,494;  garter  waists,  418;  garter 
tips,  453  dozen;  rompers,  437;  table  cloths,  43;  towels,  4,491;  sheets,  ticking,  232; 
food  covers,  313;  ironing  board  covers,  337;  curtains,  window,  46  pairs;  napkins, 
288;  pillow  slips,  299;  shirts,  1,086;  suits,  boys',  323;  undershirts,  summer,  261; 
bandage  rolls,  2,407;  nightgowns,  2,504;  overalls,  1,119;  sheets,  1,648;  pants, 
738;  covers,  press,  72. 

The  farm  and  the  industrial  departments  furnish  a  wonderful  outlet  for  the 
energy  of  the  pupils.  The  opportunities  here  offered,  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  academic  work,  round  out  a  field  of  educational  opportunity  rich  in  advantages 
for  mentally  defective  children. 

A  pocket  for  the  storage  of  coal,  that  will  accommodate  between  3,000  and  4,000 
tons,  has  been  built  during  the  year.  This  is  already  proving  its  value,  as  the  coal 
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is  now  stored  near  the  boilers  where  it  can  be  handled  in  hand  cars  directly  to  the 
boilers.  Heretofore  it  was  necessary  to  spread  it  over  a  large  area  at  some  distance 
from  the  boilers  where  it  required  a  group  of  boys  with  horses  and  carts  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  to  rehandle  the  coal  to  a  point  where  it  could  be  conveniently 
used. 

The  roads  throughout  the  institution  have  been  greatly  improved  by  being  grav- 
eled, rolled  and  covered  with  tarvia.  This  treatment  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
road  leading  from  the  front  entrance  on  Emerald  Street  to  the  State  Road,  so  that 
a  first-class  road  is  now  maintained  from  the  Administration  Building  to  the  State 
Road.  This  was  accomplished  on  this  road  by  an  arrangement  with  the  town  of 
Wrentham  whereby  the  institution  provided  a  good  foundation  of  gravel  and  the 
town  did  the  rolling  and  applied  the  tarvia.  The  grading  around  Employees' 
Home  No.  9  was  completed  during  the  summer.  A  new  electric  cable  was  installed 
between  the  power  house  and  the  dairy  barn.  This  is  part  of  the  line  leading  from 
the  power  house  to  the  pumping  station.  By  installing  this  new  cable  as  far  as  the 
dairy  barn,  more  power  is  supplied  at  the  pumping  station.  This  increased  power 
is  required  for  operating  the  pump  recently  installed. 

The  policy  of  keeping  the  institution  painted  has  been  carried  on  through  the 
year.  A  group  of  boys  has  been  kept  busy  painting  the  buildings  on  the  boys'  side 
and  a  group  of  girls  has  been  kept  equally  busy  painting  the  buildings  on  the  girls' 
side  of  the  institution. 

For  detailed  information  of  the  school  department,  dental  department,  school 
clinic  and  social  service  departments,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the 
heads  of  these  departments  which  I  submit  as  a  part  of  this  report.  Just  a  word, 
however,  in  review  of  some  of  the  work  in  the  social  service  department.  This 
department  has  paroled  271  girls  and  140  boys — 411  in  all,  since  1921.  Out  of  this 
number  it  has  been  necessary  to  return  14  per  cent  to  the  school  for  miscellaneous 
reasons.  In  other  words,  only  14  per  cent  of  those  placed  have  not  made  a  success 
on  parole.  There  have  been  only  9  illegitimate  births  occurring  in  this  group.  This 
is  a  much  smaller  number  than  would,  logically,  be  expected.  It  certainly  shows  the 
degree  of  care  exercised  by  the  social  service  department  as  well  as  the  co-operation 
secured  by  this  department  from  the  women  under  whose  immediate  supervision 
these  girls  have  been  placed. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to  the  splendid  co-operation  and 
assistance  the  school  receives  at  all  times  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
in  receiving  and  treating  both  medical  and  surgical  cases  that  call  for  more 
radical  care  and  treatment  than  can  well  be  given  at  our  own  hospital.  During  the 
year  14  cases  have  been  so  cared  for  by  this  hospital.  The  wonderful  courtesy  and 
attention  that  our  children  receive  in  their  treatment  at  this  hospital  is  worthy  of 
commendation. 

The  many  thoughtful  messages  received  from  appreciative  parents  for  the  care 
and  education  their  children  are  receiving  at  the  school  is  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  staff  of  loyal  helpers  who  are  devoted  to  the  children's  care. 

The  school  is  indebted  to  the  friends  who  have  contributed  to  the  children's 
gift  fund  during  the  year,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  given  directly  to  groups  of 
children. 

The  visiting  clergy  have  contributed  much  to  the  general  morale  of  the  school 
and  to  the  happiness  of  the  children.  They  have  been  most  helpful  in  responding 
at  all  times  to  various  calls  as  well  as  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  regular 
ministerial  duties. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  quality  of  service  rendered  by  the  large  group 
of  devoted  employees  in  the  school  who  are  constantly  on  the  alert  in  order  that 
they  may  give  the  best  possible  care  to  the  children.  It  is  largely  through  their 
efforts  that  the  degree  of  excellence  of  work  of  this  institution  has  been  maintained. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  Board  individually  and  collectively  for  the  help 
and  inspiration  you  have  given  me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  L.  Wallace,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

The  summary  of  the  work  is  as  follows:  Examinations,  1,166;  extractions  (per- 
manent), 406;  extractions  (deciduous),  182;  root  treatments  (permanent),  115; 
root  treatments  (deciduous),  3;  fillings  (permanent),  1,184;  fillings  (deciduous), 
63;  prophylactic  treatments,  834;  silver  reduction  treatments,  254;  treatment  of 
erupting  teeth,  41;  post-extraction  treatments,  230;  radiographs,  187;  gold  inlays, 
12;  gold  inlays  reset,  5;  local  anaesthesia,  243;  general  anaesthesia,  8;  porcelain 
crowns,  12;  porcelain  jacket  crowns,  4;  reset  porcelain  crowns,  6;  gold  crowns,  4; 
bridges,  3;  repair  bridges,  7;  removed  old  bridges,  3;  vulcanite  dentures,  15; 
repaired  dentures,  28;  ground  teeth,  45;  Vincents'  infection,  29;  treatment  of 
various  mouth  lesions,  167;  total  patients,  2,557;  new  patients,  113;  dismissals, 
801;  treatment  fractured  mandible,  1;  operating  hours,  1,327;  laboratory  work, 
65  hours;   peridontal  treatment,  9. 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  children  admitted  to  the  school  have  had  no 
previous  dental  care,  which  is  unfortunate  principally  because  most  of  these  chil- 
dren have  passed  the  period  when  true  preventive  measures  are  possible.  This 
statement  is  not  intended  to  be  at  all  pessimistic  but  is  given  rather  to  show  that 
such  a  situation  compels  the  practice  of  reparative  dentistry.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
disadvantage  to  us  in  our  efforts  to  overcome  dental  defects  which  are  present  in 
about  95  per  cent  of  newly  admitted  children.  It  is  no  cause  for  discouragement, 
however,  but  should  rather  stimulate  us  to  greater  effort  in  the  propagation  of 
oral  hygiene,  urging  new  employees  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  brush  their  teeth 
regularly,  appealing  to  matrons  for  an  even  greater  personal  interest  in  the  clean 
appearance  of  the  children's  teeth,  and,  if  possible,  making  it  a  greater  incentive  to 
the  child  himself  to  keep  his  teeth  clean. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  development  of  diseased  foci  about  the 
roots  of  the  teeth,  practically  all  putrescent  teeth  are  extracted.  Every  effort  is 
being  made,  as  in  the  past,  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  pulp  of  the  tooth  rather 
than  remove  it  and  treat  the  tooth.  Radiographic  examinations  are  indispensable 
in  these  cases. 

Treatment  for  the  correction  of  irregularities  of  the  teeth  is  not  instituted  as  a 
rule,  for  the  reason  that  such  cases  require  the  services  of  an  orthodontist,  who,  by 
training,  is  especially  fitted  to  correct  irregularities  expeditiously. 

Nearly  all  restorations  are  of  plastic  filling  material,  amalgam  fulfilling  the 
greatest  need  of  the  posterior  teeth,  and  porcelain  cement  that  of  the  anterior  teeth. 
Occasionally,  a  gold  inlay  is  indicated  and  is  cast  by  the  commercial  laboratory.  In 
the  constriction  of  artificial  dentures  and  of  bridge  restorations,  all  operations 
preparatory  to  vulcanizing  and  soldering  is  done  by  me  and  the  remaining  work  is 
done  by  the  laboratory.  Repairs  of  artificial  dentures  are  not  required  more 
frequently  than  might  be  expected  by  patients  in  an  institution  of  this  kind. 

Local  anaesthesia  is  administered  more  frequently  than  general,  not  only  for 
extraction  but  also  for  pulp  removal  and  sometimes  for  preparation  of  cavities  in 
sensitive  teeth. 

Over  a  thousand  clean  teeth  pins  were  given  out  at  our  annual  meeting  for  this 
purpose.  A  short  instructive  talk  on  oral  hygiene  was  given,  followed  by  an  enter- 
tainment consisting  of  motion  pictures  and  musical  selections  by  the  Glee  C^ub.  In 
awarding  the  clean  teeth  pins  to  the  children  I  have  been  pleased  to  include  those 
boys  and  girls  who,  while  not  having  attained  near-perfect  results,  have,  neverthe- 
less, convinced  me  of  the  seriousness  of  their  purpose,  and  have  done  as  well  as 
their  mental  or  physical  handicap  permitted  them. 

I  hope  to  obtain  a  new  supply  of  illustrations,  posters  and  other  displays  during 
the  coming  year,  thus  continuing  a  very  helpful  influence  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
high  standard  of  oral  hygiene. 

The  results  obtained  in  our  endeavor  to  reach  the  high  standard  mentioned  above 
are  a  true  reflection  of  the  unselfish  help  given  me  by  the  Superintendent  and  the 
members  of  his  staff,  as  well  as  by  my  assistant  and  those  other  employees  who 
assiduously  carry  on  the  gospel  of  clean  teeth  in  the  dormitories. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Nash,  D.  M.  D. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1928. 

The  major  work  of  the  department  has  been  focussed  on  the  placement  in  the 
community  of  children  from  the  school.  Closely  associated  with  the  placement 
work  is  the  investigation  of  home  and  social  conditions  preceding  the  entrance  of  the 
child  into  the  community  and  his  supervision  while  in  it.  The  investigation  of 
requests  from  relatives  and  prospective  employers  for  the  placing  of  children  in 
their  homes  is  necessarily  more  or  less  of  a  sifting  process,  involving  not  only  the 
collection  of  all  possible  facts  in  regard  to  the  actual  home  setting  but  an  estimate 
of  the  influence  upon  the  child  of  the  personalities  with  whom  he  would  come  in 
contact.  In  addition  to  the  social  worker's  report  of  environmental  conditions  the 
Superintendent  and  Staff  contribute  in  the  consideration  of  the  case  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  child  —  his  mental  endowment,  his  character  traits,  etc.  Obvi- 
ously many  requests  for  the  return  of  children  must  be  rejected  —  or  postponed. 

During  the  past  year  111  investigations  of  home  and  social  conditions  were  made 
in  response  to  requests  from  relatives.  These  necessitated  251  visits  to  the  relatives 
and  informants.  Eighty  applications  were  made  for  the  employment  of  boys  and 
girls.  Investigations  were  made  in  69  of  these  cases,  involving  81  visits.  In  the 
supervision  of  children  already  placed  in  the  community  701  visits  were  made  to  the 
children,  their  employers  or  others.  This  field  work  has  been  facilitated  by  the  use 
of  an  automobile  during  the  10  months  of  good  driving  conditions.  It  does  not 
present  the  whole  picture,  however,  telling  of  the  trips  to  places  inaccessible  by 
train  or  street  car,  nor  of  the  convenience  in  transporting  a  child  from  the  school 
to  his  new  home,  nor  of  his  pleasure  in  riding  back  to  the  school  with  the  social 
worker  for  a  few  days'  visit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the  work  has  been  the  placement  of  boys 
and  girls  in  working  homes.  In  many  cases  where  their  own  homes  were  broken  or 
otherwise  unsuitable  for  their  reception  direct  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the 
trained  boys  and  girls  in  working  homes.  Excellent  co-operation  has  been  obtained 
from  women  of  intelligence,  particularly  in  the  care  of  some  of  our  girls.  The  com- 
bination of  intelligence,  patience  and  a  sense  of  humor  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
has  served  to  tide  several  girls  over  difficult  periods  of  adjustment.  Special  effort 
has  been  made  to  find  homes  with  women  of  this  type.  A  typical  home  in  which 
one  girl,  L ,  has  been  living  for  four  years  is  that  of  Mrs.  W.  Mr.  W.  is  an  op- 
tometrist, making  a  comfortable  living  and  providing  a  comfortable  home  in  the 
suburbs.  Summers  and  holidays  are  spent  by  the  entire  family  at  a  shore  cottage, 
40  miles  distant.  Trips  to  this  cottage  with  supplies  and  the  family  dog  are  made 
in  the  family  car,  offering  diversion  for  all.  Two  girls  attending  high  school,  a 
young  brother  and  baby  aged  three  are  important  factors  in  the  whole  situation. 

The  girls  treat  L with  uniform  courtesy  and  with  just  the  degree  of  intimacy 

which  gives  her  a  realization  of  their  friendliness  and  real  liking  for  her.  They 
follow  a  definite  program  at  home  as  well  as  at  school.  Mrs.  W.  is  absent  from 
home  one  or  two  afternoons  each  week,  usually  in  connection  with  her  work  as 

president  of  the  Women's  City  Club.   The  girls  stay  at  home  with  L and  the 

baby  on  those  days.   One  afternoon  and  one  evening  L goes  out  to  a  concert 

or  to  the  movies  with  the  girls.    Occasional  shopping  trips  and  automobile  rides 

with  Mrs.  W.  or  the  whole  family  give  other  recreation.    L is  devoted  to  the 

baby,  considering  her  her  special  charge. 

L was  33  years  of  age  at  the  time  she  was  placed  in  this  home.   She  had  been 

in  the  school  12  years,  and  had  been  on  parole  for  a  short  period  8  years  ago.  She 
had  failed  to  adjust  in  that  home,  had  re-acted  in  a  manner  indicating  a  severe 
mental  disturbance.  She  had  been  subject  to  "temper  spells"  and  tantrums  and 
had  exhibited  similar  symptoms  occasionally  after  her  return  to  the  school.  She 
was  considered  a  good  worker,  but  the  advisability  of  placement  in  another  home 
was  doubtful,  unless  as  her  employer  a  well  balanced  woman  of  exceptional  under- 
standing and  sympathy  could  be  found.  Mrs.  W.  seemed  to  possess  these  qualities, 
exhibiting  them  fully  in  her  social  and  family  relationships.  There  were  difficult 
periods  of  adjustment  during  the  first  year  of  L 's  stay  in  the  home.    There  are 
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slight  flare  ups  now  but  none  approximating  the  difficult  "spells"  at  the  previous 
home  or  at  the  school.  Incidentally  she  has  a  bank  account  of  $431.52.  Her  wages 
are  not  high  but  ample  enough  for  pretty  clothes,  a  wrist-watch,  a  sewing  cabinet 
and  other  accessories.  She  has  excellent  food,  an  attractive  room  by  herself,  care 
when  she  is  ill,  and  she  is  usually  the  guest  of  the  family  in  various  forms  of 
recreation. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  which  has  been  developed  somewhat  during  the  year 
is  in  the  cases  of  children  who  go  home  on  vacation  in  the  summer.  Some  go  for  an 
indefinite  period.  At  the  time  of  departure  from  the  school  the  parents  may  feel 
that  the  child  has  had  sufficient  training,  that  he  should  take  his  place  in  the  home 
and  in  industry.  Many  expect  to  see  marked  improvement  in  his  mental  condition. 
A  trial  visit  at  home  may  convince  the  family  that  the  child  is  in  need  of  further 
training  at  the  school.  They  may  return  him  gladly  upon  the  social  worker's 
advice,  until  such  time  as  the  school  officials  deem  it  wise  to  place  him  in  the  com- 
munity. Ill  health  in  the  family  or  poor  economic  conditions  in  the  home  may 
make  it  desirable  for  the  child  to  return  to  the  school,  or  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
may  have  been  made  by  the  family  during  the  vacation  period.  The  advisability 
of  allowing  the  child  to  continue  in  the  community  is  obvious  to  the  parents  and 
the  school.  He  is  then  transferred  to  the  regular  parole  list  and  is  allowed  to  stay 
indefinitely. 

A  small  group  of  low-grade  children  has  been  visited  during  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  The  social  worker  kept  in  touch  with  the  relatives,  watching  the  condition 
of  the  child  and  the  ability  of  the  mother  to  care  for  him.  Practical  suggestions  for 
his  care  have  been  given  in  some  cases,  helping  prolong  his  stay  in  the  home.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  mother  was  becoming  overtired,  or  there  was  deterioration 
in  the  child's  condition,  arrangements  were  made  for  renewed  institutional  care. 
Of  course  the  value  of  work  in  such  cases  is  to  be  measured  on  a  different  basis  than 
that  in  cases  in  working  homes.  The  desirability  of  its  development  seems  unques- 
tionable. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Superintendent  and  members  of  the  Staff  in  this  and 
other  types  of  cases  has  been  most  helpful.  The  willing  assistance  of  Miss  Gerry, 
assistant  social  worker,  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  Conferences  with  the  State 
Director  of  Social  Work,  the  Case  Supervisor's  Group,  the  Home  Finders  Groups 
and  various  other  groups  of  social  workers  from  child  caring  agencies  have  been 
productive  in  developing  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hawley  Pierce  Foster, 
Head  Social  Worker. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXAMINER 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1928. 

With  the  yearly  visits  of  the  Clinic  the  number  of  children  seen  each  year  has 
shown  a  gradual  increase  up  to  1927,  when  we  examined  the  largest  number  for 
any  one  year.  This  year  we  have  examined  617,  distributed  as  follows:  — 

Attleboro,  93;  Brockton,  138;  Chelsea,  127;  Dedham,  50;  Framinghc.m,  16; 
North  Attleborough,  7;  Plymouth,  35;  Quincy,  113;  Wrentham,  12;  Milford,  24; 
Franklin,  8. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  field  work  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  later  in  the  year  to  work  for  a  time  without  the  aid  of  a  psychome- 
trist,  so  that  not  as  much  time  could  be  given  to  the  work  as  in  other  years.  Yet, 
in  the  number  seen,  it  does  not  compare  unfavorably. 

The  crowded  condition  in  the  State  Training  Schools  practically  closes  them  to 
the  numerous  demands  made  for  admission.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  one  or  more 
requests  are  not  received  at  the  Wrentham  State  School.  In  Massachusetts  there 
are  over  700,000  school  children  —  1  to  5  per  cent  of  these  have  intelligence  quo- 
tients below  .70.  With  this  fact  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  special  classes  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  community  becomes  evident.  The  necessity  of  specific  training 
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for  the  mentally  handicapped  child  if  he  is  to  adjust  and  be  self-supporting  must  be 
more  strongly  stressed.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  these  classes  are  unaggressive.  In 
these  specialized  environments  where  there  is  competition  with  other  retarded 
children  there  is  less  emotional  conflict  over  differences  and  therefore  inferiority 
complexes  are  not  so  common.  Here  the  pupil  makes  such  successes  as  he  can,  and 
with  an  understanding  teacher  some  asset  in  terms  of  capacity  can  be  found  and 
developed.  Even  the  aggressive,  troublesome  boy  or  girl  changes  his  attitude  for 
the  better. 

Of  the  617  children  examined,  216  or  35  per  cent  were  descendants  of  foreign- 
born  parents,  other  than  Italian.  Nineteen  different  countries  are  represented  by 
this  group.  There  were  147  or  23.81  per  cent  whose  parents  are  both  natives  of 
Italy.  Ninety-three  children  or  15.07  per  cent  were  offspring  of  mixed  parentage, 
that  is,  one  of  them  American  born,  the  other  of  foreign  birth.  One  hundred  sixty- 
one  or  26.07  per  cent  had  both  parents  native  Americans.  Of  our  special  class 
children  58.8  per  cent  are  those  who  have  a  foreign  background;  15.07  per  cent 
have  more  or  less  foreign  influence. 

It  is  therefore  seen  how  large  a  part  of  our  special  classes  is  made  up  of  the 
children  of  recent  immigrants.  The  teachers  tell  us  that  the  normal  child  from  the 
foreign-speaking  home  advances  regularly  in  the  grades,  that  it  is  only  the  dull 
and  slow  pupil  who  fails  of  promotion. 

In  the  special  class,  much  can  be  done  for  these  pupils  toward  the  building 
up  of  ideas  of  good  citizenship,  teaching  them,  by  improved  habits,  better  how  to 
live,  to  work  and  to  play. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alice  M.  Patterson,  M.  D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  School  Department 
for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

During  the  year,  classes  in  dramatics  have  been  organized  for  those  showing 
special  aptitude  in  this  subject.  The  custom  of  holding  classes  in  the  dormitories 
for  crippled  children  and  for  children  not  capable  of  attending  the  regular  school- 
room has  been  extended  so  that  now  every  child  who  is  physically  well  enough  to 
be  out  of  bed  is  receiving  training.  Much  of  this  work  with  the  low-grade  children 
is  given  in  the  form  of  active  games  and  exercises.  Many  of  the  older  low-grade  girls 
are  being  taught  sewing  and  repairing.  The  crippled  boys  are  greatly  interested 
in  their  handwork  classes,  which  are  carried  on  in  their  day-room. 

In  the  grades  reading  is  taught  as  a  game  and  many  devices  are  used  to  hold  the 
children's  interest.  The  model  store  has  proved  a  great  help  in  the  upper  grades 
and  many  practical  lessons  are  taught  with  its  help.  During  the  year  we  have 
introduced  the  Thorndike  Handwriting  Scale  and  Ayer's  Spelling  Scale  in  an 
effort  to  assist  the  children  in  these  subjects. 

This  year  only  the  younger  schoolboys  are  placed  in  the  wood-working  classes. 
They  are  taught  to  saw  on  a  straight  line  with  a  coping  saw,  later  a  curved  line,  and 
so  on  until  they  can  handle  a  larger  saw  and  plane  with  some  degree  of  ease.  These 
boys  are  then  promoted  to  the  industrial  department  for  more  advanced  work. 

In  the  domestic  science  department  the  work  is  organized  with  two  objectives 
in  view.  First,  all  the  girls  are  given  a  thorough  training  in  cooking  and  household 
duties.  This  enables  them  to  be  more  helpful  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
institution  where  they  may  be  assigned  for  duty.  Second,  a  post-graduate  class 
is  always  receiving  instruction.  This  class  is  made  up  of  potential  parole  material 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  so  train  the  girls  that  they  will  be  competent  helpers 
in  the  home. 

In  the  music  department  several  classes  have  been  organized  for  voice  culture 
in  preparation  for  the  choir.  Many  new  voices  have  thus  been  added  to  the  choir 
during  the  year.  A  group  of  small  girls  and  boys  has  been  organized  to  form  a  chil- 
dren's choir,  which  will  be  available  for  church  services  in  a  short  time.  The  orches- 
tra, band  and  vocal  classes  have  been  conducted  as  usual  during  the  year.    The 
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Christmas  and  Easter  music  was  exceptionally  beautiful.    Several  creditable  con- 
certs were  given  during  the  school  year  by  the  various  musical  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  physical  training  classes,  conducted  in  the  gymnasium, 
much  work  has  been  done  with  the  low-grade  children  in  the  dormitories.  We  have 
tried  to  improve  the  stumbling,  halting,  shuffling  gait  of  this  group  by  means  of  the 
stepping  ladder,  walking  beam,  as  well  as  by  exercises  in  carrying  objects,  such  as 
a  bean  bag,  on  the  head,  and  stretching  exercises. 

The  vocal  gymnastic  classes,  correction  of  speech  defect,  correct  use  of  English 
and  story-telling  classes  have  been  conducted  as  usual.  The  progress  of  these 
classes  may  be  noted  in  the  everyday  speech  of  the  children,  which  is  certainly 
showing  some  improvement.  The  dumb  and  blind  children  are  also  cared  for  by 
this  department,  classes  being  held  for  them  daily. 

The  social  life  of  the  school  has  been  particularly  active.  Weekly  dances  and 
moving  picture  shows  have  been  held  regularly.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Loew's 
State  Theatre  and  the  Boston  American,  we  have  seen  several  wonderful  new 
pictures.  The  employees  of  the  Taunton  State  Hospital  very  kindly  entertained 
us;  also  a  group  of  our  village  friends.  The  younger  children  presented  a  very 
pretty  operetta  at  Christmas.  In  the  spring  the  older  boys  and  girls  gave  several 
performances  of  "The  Windmills  of  Holland."  A  Pageant  of  the  Nations  was 
given  Fourth  of  July  in  which  over  one  hundred  children  took  part.  The  enter- 
tainments given  at  the  building  weekly  parties  have  been  most  enjoyable  and 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  praise;  many  were  repeated  for  the  pleasure  of  the  whole 
institution. 

The  summer  playgrounds  were  managed  very  successfully.  A  pleasing  exhibition 
of  the  work  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  co-operation  received 
from  the  staff  of  teachers,  the  degree  of  success  obtained  could  not  have  been 
possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Pearl  H.  Littlefield, 

Head  Teacher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1928. 

Cash  Account 
Receipts 
Income: 

Board  of  Patients $13,810.17 

—       $13,810.17 

Personal  Services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement 136.70 

Sales: 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $52.19 

Food 2,182.55 

Clothing  and  materials 173.87 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 79.50 

Medical  and  general  care 3.75 

Heat,  light  and  power 2.00 

Farm: 

Cows  and  calves $259.50 

Hides 80.15 

Wood 183.00 

Molasses,  bbls 12.40 

■  535.05 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds .75 

Repairs,  ordinary 53.30 

Total  sales 3,082.96 

Miscellaneous : 

Interest  on  patients'  funds $28.78 

Rent 820.29 

Deceased  patients'  money 189.93 

1,039.00 

Total  Income $18,068.83 
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Maintenance 


Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward  .  . 
Appropriations,  current  year: 

$489,100.00 
Less         3,000.00  transferred 
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$1,124.65 


$486,100.00 
Plus  480.00 


$486,580.00 486,580.00 

Total $487,704.65 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 479,170.79 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $8,533.86 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services $217,086.52 

Religious  instruction 1,745.00 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 6,634.52 

Food 89,670.44 

Clothing  and  materials 21,490.80 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 26,926.26 

Medical  and  general  care 8,882.01 

Heat,  light  and  power 33,951.81 

Farm 38,179.74 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 5,998.63 

Repairs  ordinary 13,994.52 

Repairs  and  renewals . 14,610.54 

Total  expenses  for  Maintenance $479, 170.79 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance  December  1,  1927 $2,367.19 

Appropriations  for  current  year 69,181.60 

Total $71,548.79 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below)  % $26,531.01 

Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 7.90* 

26,538.91 

Balance  November  30,  1928,  carried  to  next  year $45,009.88 


Object 

Act  or 
Resolve 

Whole 
Amount 

Expended 

during 
Fiscal  Year 

Total 
Expended 
to  Date 

Balance 

at  End  of 

Year 

Male  Employees'  Cottage 

1926  79 

1927  138 
1927       13S 

1927  138 

1928  127 
1928       127 
1928       127 
1928       127 
1928       127 

$30,000.00 

8,000.00 

4,000.00 

6,000.00 

8,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

181.60 

$682.25 

6.37 

1,499.19 

26.97 

7,593.81 

8,384.39 

933.39 

7,223.04 

181.60 

$29,992.10 
7,937.26 
3,971.66 
5,946.57 
7,593.81 
8,384.39 

933.39 
7,223.04 

181.60 

$7.90* 
62.74 

28.34 

53.43 

406.19 

41,615.61 

66.61 

Remodeling  House 

2,776.96 

$117,181.60 

$26,53*1.01 

$72,163.82 

$45,017.78 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  during  year  (mark  item  with*) *$7.90 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 45,009.88 

Total  as  above $45,017.78 


Per  Capita 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,369.3443. 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $479,170.79. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6.6925  (52  weeks  to  year). 

Receipt  from  sales,  $3,082.96. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.04305. 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $14,985.87. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.2093. 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $6.4402. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Elizabeth  Oldham, 

Treasurer. 
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VALUATION 

November  30,  1928 

Real  Estate 

Land,  590  acres $19,283.50 

Buildings 1,289,962.01 

$1,309,245.51 
Personal  Property 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expense $225.00 

Food 10,745.77 

Clothing  and  materials 32,252.80 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 158,801.86 

Medical  and  general  care 9,328.85 

Heat,  light  and  power 11,431.04 

Farm 42,146.04 

Garage,  stables  and  grounds ' 4,720.01 

Repairs 12,483.99 

$282,135.36 
Summary 

Real  Estate $1,309,245.51 

Personal  property 282,135.36 


$1,591,380.87 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 

As  Adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
Prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
Table  1.  —  General  Information 

Data  correct  at  end  of  institution  year,  November  30,  1928 

1.  Date  of  opening  as  an  institution  for  feeble-minded,  1910. 

2.  Type  of  institution:   State. 

3.  Institution  plant: 

Value  of  institution  property: 

Land $19,283.50 

Buildings 955,349.79 

Betterments 334,612.22 

Real  estate,  including  buildings   $1,309,245.51 

Personal  property 282,135.36 

Total $1,591,380.87 

Total  acreage  of  main  institution  property,  590. 
Total  acreage  under  cultivation  during  year,  157. 

4.  Officers  and  Employees,  September  30,  1928: 

Actually  in  Service  Vacancies  at  End 

at  End  of  Year                            of  Year 

M.         F.         T.                       M.  F.       T. 

Superintendents 1           -           1                            -  -           - 

Assistant  superintendents -           -           -                            1  -           1 

Pathologists -           -           -                           -  - 

Other  staff  physicians 1           3           4                            1  -           1 

Psychologists -           2           2                           -  - 

Resident  dentists 1           -           1                            -  -           - 

Principal  of  school -            1            1                             -  -           - 

Teachers  of  grade  subjects -  6  6  - 

Teachers  of  special  subjects 3         10         13                           -  2           2 

Social  workers -           2           2                           -  1           1 

Stewards 1           -           1                            -  -           - 

Graduate  nurses -           -           -                           -  -           - 

Matrons -           8           8                           -  2           2 

Attendants 11       108       119                           -  12         12 

All  others 46         29         75                           2  4           6 

Total  officers  and  employees 64       169       233                           4  21         25 

M.  F.         T. 

5      Census  of  patient  population  at  end  of  year 611  951    1,562 

In  institution: 

White  Colored 

M.         F.         T.                         M.  F.         T. 

Feeble-minded  (not  epileptic) 432       742    1,174                          18  27         45 

Feeble-minded  epileptics 39         45         84                           -  2           2 

Others  (specify) 46         31         77                           5  5         10 

Total 517       818    1,335                        23  34         57 
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Enrolled  but  absent  from  institution: 


On  parole 

On  escape  (not  paroled) 

Committed  for  extra-institutional  supervision  or 
visit  
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Total 

Grand  Total 


White 

C 

JOLORED 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F.     T. 

26 
14 

71 

8 

97 
22 

3 

1 

7    10 

1 

27 

13 

40 

- 

- 

67 

92 

159 

4 

7    11 

584 

910  1 

,494 

27 

41    68 

M. 
during 
538.3278 

F. 

833.2896 

T. 
1,371.6174 

Average  daily  number  of  patients  actually  in  institution  during 
year 

Table  2.  —  Financial  Statement 
See  Treasurer's  Report  for  data  requested  under  this  table. 

Table  3  (a).  —  Movement  of  Feeble-minded*  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1927,  and  ended  September  30,  1928 


Feeble-minded  on  books  of  institution  October  1,  1927  .  . 
Admissions  during  year: 

(a)  First  admissions 

(b)  Readmissions 

(c)  Transfers  from  other  institutions  for  feeble-minded 


Total  received  during  year 


Total  on  books  during  year 

Discharges  during  year  (not  including  transfers  and  deaths) 

Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feeble-minded  within  state 

Died  during  year 

Total  discharged,  transferred  and  died  during  year 

Feeble-minded  remaining  on  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 

Away  from  institution 


M. 

F. 

T. 

579 

899 

1,478 

45 
5 

47 
6 
3 

92 

11 

3 

50 

56 

106 

629 
37 
25 
17 

79 

955 
34 

1 
19 
54 

1,584 

71 

26 

36 

133 

496 
54 

813 
88 

1,309 
142 

Total 


550 


901 


1,451 


♦Any  patients  who  are  not  feeble-minded  should  be  excluded  from  this  table,  but  included  in  Table  3  (b). 


Table  3  (b).  —  Movement  of  Total  Patient  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1927,  and  ended  September  30,  1928 


1.  On  books  of  institution  October  1,  1927 . 

2.  Received  during  year 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 

4.  Discharged: 

(a)  Into  community 

(b)  To  all  other  institutions 

(c)  Died 


Total 

5.     On  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution .' 

Away  from  institution 


Total 


M. 

F. 

T. 

638 

59 

697 

953 

57 
1,010 

1,591 

116 

1,707 

43 
25 
18 

39 
1 

19 

82 
26 
37 

86 

59 

145 

540 
71 

852 
99 

1,392 
170 

611 

951 

1,562 

Table  4.  —  Mental  Status  of  First  Admissions  and  Readmissions 

For  the  year  ended  September  30,  1928 

Note:  Tables  4  to  13,  inclusive,  are  for  year  ended  September  30,  1928,  and  refer  to  the  Feeble-minded 
Population  only. 


Mental  Status 
Idiot  

Total 

First  Admissions 

Readmissions 

M. 
12 
17 
21 

F. 
13 
13 

27 

T. 
25 
30 

48 

M.    F.    T. 

11    10    21 
14    11    25 
20    26    46 

M.    F.    T. 
1     3     4 

3     2     5 

Moron 

1     1     2 

Totalf 

50 

53 

103 

45    47    92 

5     6    11 

tTotal  number  of  first  admissions  and  readmissions,  in  this  and  subsequent  tables  dealing  with  admis- 
sions, should  agree  with  data  given  in  Table  3  (a). 
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Table  5.  - 
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-  Nativity  of  First  Admissions  and  of  Parents  of  First  Admissions 

Nativity 

United  States .  . 

Austria 

*Canada 

China 

England 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Poland 

Portugal 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Asia . 
Turkey  in 

Europe ..... 
Unascertained  . 

Patients 

Parents  of 
Male  Patients 

Parents  of 
Female  Patients 

Males      Females      Total 

41                44              85 

1                   1                2 
1                  -                1 

1                  -                1 

1                1 

1                  -                1 
1                1 

Fathers     Mothers      Both 
Parents 

27                31              23 
1 
5                  6                3 

2  -              - 

1  1               1 
1 

3  3               3 

2  3                2 

3 

Fathers     Mothers      Both 
Parents 

17                22              14 
3                  4                2 

1 

1  1                1 

1 
8                  6                6 

2  2                2 

3  3                3 
6                 5               5 

1 

1                  1                1 

1 

4  1                1 

Total 

45                47              92 

45                45              32 

47               47             35 

*Includes  Newfoundland. 


Table  6. 

—  Citizenship  of  First  Admissions 

M. 
41 

l 

3 
45 

F. 

44 
2 
1 

47 

T. 

85 

3 

4 

Total 

92 

Table  7. 


Age  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental 
Status 


Age  Group 

Under  10  years. . 
10  to  14  years.  .  . 
15  to  19  years.  .  . 
20  to  24  years. .  . 
25  to  29  years. .  . 
30  to  34  years. .  . 
35  to  39  years. .  . 
40  to  44  years.  .  . 
45  years  and  over 

Total 


M. 
29 

8 

7 

1 


45 


Total 


F. 
10 
16 

12 
5 

2 


47 


92 


M. 

10 
1 


Idiot 


10 


21 


Imbecile 


M. 

11 
1 
1 
1 


25 


Moron 


M. 


20 


20 


4G 


Table  8.  —  Marital  Condition  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference 

to  Mental  Status 


Marital  Condition 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M.         F.         T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Single 

Married 

45 

46 

1 

91 
1 

11 

10 

21 

14         10         24 
1            1 

20 

26 

46 

Total 

45 

47 

92 

11 

10 

21 

14          11         25 

20 

26 
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Table  9. 


Environment  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference 
to  Mental  Status 


17 


Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Environment 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Urban 

40 

46 

86 

11 

9 

20 

12 

11 

23 

17 

26 

43 

Rural 

5 

1 

6 

- 

1 

1 

2 

- 

2 

3 

- 

3 

Total 

45 

47 

92 

11 

10 

21 

14 

11 

25 

20 

26 

46 

Table  10.  —  Economic  Condition  of  Families  of  First  Admissions  Classified 
with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Economic 

Condition 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M.         F.         T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Dependent 

Marginal 

Comfortable 

7 

37 

1 

8 

37 

2 

15 

74 

3 

2 
9 

10 

2 
19 

1           1           2 
13         10         23 

4 

15 

1 

7 
17 
2 

11 

32 

3 

Total 

45 

47 

92 

11 

10 

21 

14          11         25 

20 

26 

46 

Table  11.  —  Discharges  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and 
Chronological  Age 


Age  Group 

Under  10  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  29  years 

30  years  and  over  .  .  . 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.         F.         T. 

12           8         20 
18           4         22 
4         14         18 
3           3           6 
-           4           4 
1            1 

M.         F.         T. 

1           4           5 

1           -           1 

1            1 

M.          F.         T. 
6-6 
3           2           5 

-  3           3 
1           -           1 

-  2           2 
1            1 

M.  F.  T. 
5           4           9 

14  2  16 
4  10  14 
2  3  5 
-           2           2 

Total* 

37         34         71 

2           5           7 

10           8         18 

25         21         46 

♦Total  number  discharged  should  agree  with  item  4  in  Table  3  (a). 


Table  12 

.  —  Deaths 

Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and 
Chronological  Age 

Under  10  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years 

50  years  and  over  .  .  . 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.         F. 
14         14 

1  2 

2  2 
1 

T. 

28 
3 
4 

1 

M.         F.         T. 
7           6         13 

1           -           1 

M.            F;            T. 

5           6         11 

1           -           1 

1           1 

1           1 

M. 
2 

1 

F. 

2 
2 
1 

T. 
4 
2 
2 

Totalf 

17         19 

36 

8           6         14 

6           8         14 

3 

5 

8 

fTotal  deaths  in 

this  and  the  followin 

g  table  should  agree  ^ 

vith  item  6  in  Table  I 

J  (a). 
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Table  13.  —  Causes  of  Death  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 

Causes  of  Death 

General  Diseases: 

Measles 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.       F.       T. 

7         6       13 
2         3         5 

1         1 

1          1          2 

1          1 

-       1            1 

5         3         8 
1          2         3 

1          -          1 

1          1 

M.       F.       T. 

4         1         5 
2         2         4 

1         1 

1         2         3 
1         -         1 

M.       F.       T. 

2         3         5 

1          1 
1          1 

1          1 

3-3 
1          2         3 

M.       F.       T. 

1         2         3 
-         1         1 

1-1 

1         1         2 

1         1 

Nervous  System: 

Cerebrospinal  meningitis 

General  paralysis  of  insane 

Epilepsy 

Circulatory  System: 

Respiratory  System: 

Bronchopneumonia 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Digestive  System: 

Genito-Urinary  System: 

Chronic  nephritis 

Total 

17       19       36 

8         6        14 

6         8        14 

3         5         8 
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TRUSTEES'  report 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  General  Court  and  the  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Diseases: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

The  Wrentham  State  School,  the  second  in  the  series  of  three  institutions  es- 
tablished by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble-minded,  is 
approaching  the  quarter-century  point  in  its  existence.  It  was  created  by  an  act 
of  Legislature  in  1906.  Its  location  on  a  tract  consisting,  at  the  time  of  farm  home- 
steads and  embracing  nearly  five  hundred  acres,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston, 
its  organization,  the  beginning  of  construction,  and  transfer  from  the  Waverley 
school  of  its  initial  colony,  a  group  of  boys,  were  accomplished  during  the  following 
year.  From  the  outset,  it  has  had  the  fortune  of  the  superintendency  of  George 
L.  Wallace,  M.D.,  who  had  prepared  for  this  service  in  his  association  with  the 
older  school,  under  the  superintendency  of  the  pioneering  and  leading  authority 
in  this  field,  Dr.  Fernald.  What  the  continuity  of  Dr.  Wallace's  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  school  and  those  of  the  Commonwealth  and  indeed  of  the  broader 
community  which  has  no  bounds,  has  meant  is  a  topic  for  no  more  than  appreciative 
mention  in  the  /eport  of  any  one  ysar.  Three  of  the  present  Board  of  seven  trustees 
were  of  the  original  Board,  including  the  chairman,  who  has  held  that  office  con- 
tinuously. 

For  information  as  to  the  present  constituency  of  the  school  and  the  year's 
developments,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
accompanying  reports  of  the  departments  of  the  school,  which  are  submitted 
herewith,  calling  particular  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the  relations  to  the  broad 
concerns  of  the  community  in  Dr.  Wallace's  review.  He  shows  the  wide  range  of 
the  school's  responsibility  from  the  custody  of  the  imbecile  and  idiot,  permanent 
objects  of  institutional  care,  to  the  training  of  those  with  more  nearly  normal 
mentality;  and  we  would  call  attention  particularly  to  the  point  he  makes,  and 
the  school  makes,  of  the  cultural  treatment  of  the  children  least  endowed.     An 
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outstanding  contribution  to  the  advance  in  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  made 
by  our  state  has  been  the  extension  of  training  to  those  of  low  grade.  The  attention 
given  it  and  the  rewards  coming  from  it  are  only  too  modestly  stated  in  the  super- 
intendent's report.  It  is  one  of  the  features  that  make  the  Massachusetts  schools 
an  object  of  interest  to  the  people  dealing  with  the  problems  of  institutional  care 
in  other  states  and  countries  and  has  a  particular  claim  to  the  interest  and  pride 
of  Massachusetts  citizens. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  Massachusetts  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  are  visited 
numerously  and  increasingly  in  recent  years  by  official  groups  from  other  govern- 
ments, American  and  foreign,  in  recognition  of  the  achievements  here  in  develop- 
ment of  methods  as  well  as  equipment.  The  Wrentham  school  has  a  constant 
succession  of  such  visits,  seriously  studious  and  paying  tribute  to  the  broadly 
humane  as  well  as  soundly  practical  methods  of  its  care  and  training.  A  further 
service  to  the  understanding  of  the  problems  faced  by  every  community  as  to 
feeble-mindedness  seems  possible  to  such  a  school.  It  is  in  an  intensive  study  of 
the  human  material  within  its  control. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  school  might  not  well  be  the  seat  for  the 
deep  study  of  mental  defectiveness  as  a  community  problem.  In  past  reports  the 
trustees  have  suggested  the  possible  value  of  making  the  school  a  station  for  such 
study  and  the  superintendent  has  repeatedly  advocated  it.  If  a  laboratory  could 
contribute  to  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  reduction  of  the  burden  which  mental 
defect  imposes,  as  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  it  would,  then  the  school  which 
has  some  hundred  of  persons  under  mental  handicap  within  its  great  household 
would  seem  to  be  its  fit  location.  There  are  wide  stretches  within  which  knowledge 
is  scanty  or  quite  lacking  and  if  the  institution  can  add  to  an  understanding  of  the 
origins  of  feeble-mindedness,  it  should  be  put  under  that  further  contribution. 

Social  and  environmental  factors,  racial  origins  and,  in  some  measure,  hereditary 
determinations  are  widely  discussed  on  a  slender  supply  of  accurate  knowledge. 
Obviously  they  are  elements  which  the  State,  concerned  to  reduce  a  burden,  and 
society  in  general,  recognizing  that  feeble-mindedness  complicates  a  wide  range  of 
its  problems,  are  alike  brought  to  face.  Enlightenment  upon  them  would  seem  to 
be  a  contribution  the  school  could  most  fully  supply. 

As  it  becomes  more  clearly  sensed  that  the  State  schools  are  educational  rather 
than  custodial  institutions,  the  need  becomes  clearer  that  they  should  be  resorted 
to  in  earlier  years  of  childhood.  Wrentham  is  fortunate  in  having  just  now  been 
made  the  place  of  pioneering  the  specialized  treatment  of  young  children.  It  is 
the  first  of  its  kind,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  make  the  nursery  a  distinct  feature. 
The  first  of  a  group  of  buildings  for  them  is  about  to  be  occupied  and  the  second  is 
under  construction.  The  new  sort  of  building  is  simple  in  construction  but  bears 
every  mark  of  being  dedicated  to  the  very  young.  It  has  no  stairs.  It  admits  a 
flood  of  light  into  every  room.  Its  rooms  are  as  cheery  as  they  are  light.  Every 
last  feature  of  decoration  suggests  the  nursery.  The  play-rooms  and  their  equip- 
ment suggest  the  joy  it  is  intended  to  have  them  yield.  They  are  the  perfected 
product  of  devotion  to  the  idea  of  making  the  most  out  of  the  lives,  and  the  most 
for  the  lives,  of  these  appealing  objects  of  care.  They  stand  for  the  prudence  of 
the  earliest  possible  grasp  upon  the  mentally  handicapped  child.  They  bear 
witness  to  the  departure  from  the  notion  that  the  resort  to  such  a  school  should 
await  disclosure  of  the  need  by  some  antiv-social  act,  the  fruition  of  a  period  of 
neglect  in  training  or  care. 

In  the  table  of  admissions  to  the  school  during  the  year  it  is  cheering  to  note 
the  youthfulness  of  the  children  received.  There  is  an  interesting  group  of  eighteen 
admitted  under  five  years,  out  of  the  total  admissions  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine.  The  proportion  under  ten  years  of  age  constitutes  forty-six  per  cent  and 
under  fifteen  it  rises  to  sixty-five  per  cent.  But  the  number  of  adults,  beyond 
twenty  years,  balances  exactly  the  number  under  five,  and  suggests  the  tardiness 
of  discovery  which  reduces  the  chances  of  constructive  treatment  and  adds  to  the 
burden  of  probably  permanent  care. 

It  would  be  extreme  to  speak  of  the  school  for  feeble-minded  as  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State.  In  the  public  mind,  to  an  unfortunate  extent,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  correctional  institution,  a  mistaken  view  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is 
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being  diminished.  With  the  development  of  the  special  school  and  special  class 
for  the  retarded,  somewhat  of  the  special  training  is  being  successfuly  carried  by 
the  cities  and  towns.  It  has  to  be  considered,  however,  that  the  State  school  has 
control  over  its  pupils  through  twenty-four  hours  as  against  the  fraction  of  the  day 
the  public  school  has  it  and  performs  a  distinctive  service"  in  training  of  habits 
and  the  regulation  of  life.  In  this  service  it  cannot  replace  the  public  school  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases  but  it  may  be  more  fully  regarded  than  it  has  yet  been  as 
supplementing  them  and  serving  the  same  end  as  to  that  portion  of  child  population 
having  a  special  need.  What  seems  to  be  clearly  desirable  is  the  earliest  discovery 
of  that  child  within  it  whose  need  is  only  to  be  met  by  the  more  complete  control 
and  guidance. 

Any  plea  for  earlier  recognition  of  mental  defect  and  employment  of  the  State 
school  to  deal  with  it  would  hardly  be  popular,  when  already  the  demand  for 
admission  is  so  great  as  to  require  the  addition  of  the  fourth  institution.  In  any 
reckoning  of  the  public's  advantage,  however,  it  has  the  attraction  of  holding  out 
the  prospect  of  reducing  the  burden  of  permanent  care.  From  the  humane  stand- 
point, it  has  the  merit  of  serving  the  disadvantaged  life  in  the  fullest  measure  and 
before  it  has  come  to  the  point  of  outright  injury  to  others  and  the  greater  misery 
to  itself.  The  logic  of  all  the  experience  so  far  gained  is  that  the  resort  to  the  State 
school  is  most  advantageous,  personally,  socially  and  economically,  when  it  is 
made  in  the  very  early  age. 

During  the  year,  by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  the  Board  has  had  added  to 
its  membership  Miss  Katharine  D.  Hardwick,  director  of  the  Simmons  College 
School  of  Social  Work,  who  brings  to  the  State  a  closer  association  of  its  dealing 
with  the  feeble-minded  and  the  professional  development  of  social  service.  We 
have  been  deprived,  because  of  his  impaired  health,  of  the  actual  presence  at  our 
meetings  of  George  W.  Gay,  M.D.,  the  eminent  representative  of  the  medical 
profession  who  has  been  through  many  years  a  devoted  friend  of  the  school  and 
an  invaluable  counsellor. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  are  again  gratified  to  be  the  medium 
for  reporting  a  year  of  faithful  service  by  the  superintendent,  staff,  social  workers, 
and  other  members  of  the  school's  organization  and  to  acknowledge  in  behalf  of 
the  public  the  liberality,  prudence  and  progressive  policy  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases. 

Albert  L.  Harwood,  Chairman  Thomas  H.  Ratigan 

Herbert  C.  Parsons,  Secretary  Philip  Rubenstein 

Mrs.  Willard  Scott  Katharine  D.  Hardwick 
George  W.  Gay,  M.D.  Trustees. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1929.    The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 

Male       Female     Total 

1.  On  books  of  institution  November  30,  1928: 

In  institution 557  852        1,409 

Absent 56  104  160 

Total 613  956        1,569 

2.  Admissions  during  year: 

First  Admissions 59  64  123 

Readmissions 2  2  4 

Transfers  (from  other  institutions  for  feeble-minded)  -  2  2 

Total  received  during  year 61  68  129 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 674        1,024        1,698 
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4,  Dismissals  during  year: 

Discharges  (Not  transfers  nor  deaths) 26  26  52 

Transfers  (to  other  institutions  for  feeble-minded) ....  -  2  2 

Deaths  (includes  deaths  away  from  institution) 16  14  30 

Total  number  of  discharges,  transfers,  and  deaths 

during  year 42  42  84 

5.  Remaining  on  books  of  institution  November  30,  1929: 

In  institution 558  849        1,407 

Absent 74  133  207 


•  Total 632  982        1,614 

Of  the  129  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in  5-year 
groups: 

Admissions  During  the  Year  December  1,  1928  to  November  30,  1929 

Age  Males    Females    Total 

Under  5  years 13               5             18 

5  to    9  years 18             14            32 

10  to  14  years 17             17            34 

15  to  19  years 8            19            27 

20  to  24  years 4               8             12 

25  to  29  years -              2               2 

30  to  34  years -              2               2 

35  to  39  ye^ars -11 

40  to  44  years 1-1 


Totals 61  68  129 

The  general  health  of  the  children  during  the  year  has  been  excellent.  There 
has  been  an  occasional,  sporadic  case  of  scarlet  fever  but  there  has  been  no  epidemic 
of  any  kind  during  the  year.  Everything  that  is  known  to  modern  science  in  the 
way  of  preventing  sickness  and  promoting  good  health  is  done.  All  children  are 
vaccinated  against  small-pox  and  typhoid  fever,  Schick  tested  and  those  responding 
to  the  Schick  tests  are  immunized  against  diphtheria. 

They  are  gfven  a  thorough  physical  examination  when  they  enter  the  school 
and  any  variations  from  good  health  are  carefully  noted  and  prompt  measures 
taken  to  remedy  or  improve  the  condition.  For  instance,  all  children  are  examined 
by  a  specialist  in  nose  and  throat,  for  the  presence  of  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils 
and  if  an  operation  is  indicated  for  their  removal,  it  is  promptly  done.  Children's 
eyes  are  examined  by  a  competent  oculist  and  glasses  are  furnished  to  all  children 
needing  them.  Also,  wherever  indicated,  operations  are  done  on  the  eyes,  to  rectify 
physical  defects  as  far  as  possible.  Their  teeth  receive  prompt  and  constant  at- 
tention by  the  resident  dentist. 

The  children,  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  months  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  during  the  winter  months,  take  their  recreation  in  the  open.  The  children's 
buildings  are  constructed  in  a  manner  so  as  to  provided  the  greatest  amount  of 
sunlight  and  fresh  air.  In  the  winter  months  the  ventilation  is  so  arranged  that  a 
plentiful  supply  of  warm  fresh  air  is  constantly  passing  through  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  children.  The  food  purchased  is  of  first  class  quality  and  this  is  supple- 
mented by  a  plentiful  supply  of  home  grown  vegetables  and  fresh  pasteurized  milk 
and  eggs.  This  makes  a  diet  that  is  excellent  for  the  maintaining  of  good  health 
among  the  children.  A  plentiful  supply  of  suitable  and  attractive  clothing  is 
provided  for  the  children.  The  selection  of  proper  and  attractive  clothing  goes  a 
long  way  in  fostering  the  feeling  of  well  being  and  self  respect  among  the  children. 

The  educational  system  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  to  promote  the  three  main 
kinds  of  education  —  academic,  hand  and  social  training.  These  are  emphasized 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupils.  By  means  of  a  thorough, 
well-established  educational  system  the  children  are  kept  up  to  a  point  correspond- 
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ing  to  their  abilities  in  all  lines.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  omitted  in  our 
educational  system  that  will  assist  in  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 

For  the  children  on  mental  levels,  where  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  progress 
academically  to  a  point  of  being  able  to  read  and  write,  hand  and  sense  training 
is  emphasized.  The  results  obtained  in  training  these  low  grade  children  is  highly 
satisfactory.  These  children  untrained  are  destructive,  untidy  and  repulsive.  In 
the  destruction  of  clothing  and  furniture  and  in  the  defacing  of  buildings,  they 
present  a  highly  expensive  group  to  care  for.  With  proper  education  and  training, 
however,  their  energies  are  so  directed  that  they  actually  become  productive  in 
the  useful  work  they  perform.  A  group  of  forty  untrained  children  of  this  type 
requires  the  constant  care  of  at  least  five  employees  in  order  to  keep  them  ordinarily 
neat  and  clean  and  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  property.  After  receiving 
the  proper  training,  however,  one  employee  will  take  a  group  of  forty  boys  and 
direct  them  in  clearing  land,  digging  ditches,  building  roads  and  walks,  pouring 
concrete  and  spending  their  time  in  constructive  work.  Considered  from  an  eco- 
nomic viewpoint  alone  the  training  of  the  lower  grades  of  feeble-minded  is  well 
worth  while.  Considered  in  conjunction  with  the  altruistic  viewpoint,  that  of 
placing  within  the  grasp  of  these  children  something  that  they  can  do,  makes  the 
training  of  these  low  grade  children  a  highly  valuable  piece  of  work. 

In  the  selection  of  cases  for  admission  to  the  institution,  it  is  thought  by  some 
that  preference  should  be  given  to  certain  classes  of  the  feeble-minded.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that,  on  account  of  their  active  anti-social  influence  in  the  com- 
munity, the  moron  class  should  have  preference.  It  is  stated  that  on  account  of 
the  low  mental  levels  of  the  imbecile  and  idiot,  they  are  not  nearly  so  great  a  social 
liability  as  is  the  more  spectacular  moron.  They  are  incapable  of  making  contacts 
as  freely  as  the  moron,  therefore,  they  are  not  actively  such  an  anti-social  problem 
but,  passively,  their  influence  on  society  may  be  just  as  far  reaching  as  that  of  the 
moron. 

Indirectly  or  passively  a  feeble-minded  child  of  the  low  grade  type,  is  likely  to 
become  a  serious  social  problem  on  account  of  the  undermining  influence  exerted 
on  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  father's  efficiency  as  bread  winner  is  often  times 
lowered  on  account  of  the  emotional  strain  under  which  he  is  placed.  The  ad- 
ditional time  required  to  care  for  a  feeble-minded  child  robs  the  normal  children 
of  the  family  of  the  mother's  care  and  at  the  same  time  subjects  her  to  a  continual 
emotional  strain  under  which  she  frequently  breaks.  The  other  children  of  the 
family  are  likely  to  become  sensitive,  shy  and  seclusive.  They  will  not  invite  their 
friends  to  their  home  and,  therefore,  social  contacts  made  are  frequently  not  under 
the  protective  influence  of  the  home  and,  consequently,  may  not  be  for  their  best 
social  interests.  The  presence  of  a  low  grade,  feeble-minded  child  in  a  family 
renders  the  home  an  abnormal  one  and,  consequently,  its  unfavorable  influence  on 
society  may  be  far-reaching. 

In  order  for  the  institution  to  perform  the  greatest  service,  both  for  the  individual 
and  for  the  community,  it  is  essential  to  carry  forward  a  well-rounded  out  program 
by  giving  care  to  all  classes  of  feeble-minded  needing  care.  The  educational  work 
for  the  feeble-minded  should  be  emphasized.  The  custodial,  as  such,  should  not 
be  emphasized  lest  we  fail  to  carry  the  education  to  the  custodial  group.  Special 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  younger  children  on  high  mental 
levels  who  suffer  from  emotional  and  temperamental  disturbances.  These  children 
should  be  given  careful,  24-hour  a  day  supervision  and  educated  thoroughly 
academically  and  in  the  use  of  their  hands  as  well  as  in  games  and  play.  By  the 
means  of  such  care  and  training,  during  their  tender  years,  many  of  these  children 
should,  later,  be  able  to  take  their  place  in  the  community  where  they  should  be 
capable  of  earning  their  living  and  conducting  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  an  asset  to  society.  The  work  thus  indicated  for  the  institutional  school  is 
education  and  training  of  the  children  on  low  mental  levels,  training  and  education 
of  mentally  retarded  children  on  the  higher  levels  who  are  deficient  in  social  ad- 
justment and  who  are  likely  to  acquire  habits  which  will  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming socially  adjusted  in  the  community.  The  training  and  education  of 
mentally  retarded  children  on  the  higher  levels  whose  homes  cannot  provide  them 
with  the  proper  care  and  supervision  or  whose  homes  are  so  situated  that  these 
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children  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  special  class.  It  should 
provide  custodial  care  for  the  low  grade  adults  and  also  custodial  care  for  the  high 
grade  adults  who  cannot  be  socially  adjusted. 

The  clearing  of  land  and  preparing  it  for  cultivation  is  going  forward  to  the  extent 
of  increasing  the  area  available  for  tillage  about  10  acres  a  year.  This  work  of 
reclaiming  land  is  being  done  by  boys  who  are  low  grade  mentally,  all  of  whom  have 
a  mental  age  below  5  years.  These  are  boys  who  have  been  developed  under  the 
system  of  training  at  the  institution,  they  having  been  admitted  to  the  school 
when  they  were  young. 

Notwithstanding  an  unusually  dry  year,  the  farm  crops,  with  the  exception  of 
potatoes,  have  been  average.  The  farm  products  consisting  of  fresh  vegetables, 
fruit,  milk,  eggs  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  pork  are  important  factors  in  a 
nutritous  and  healthful  dietary. 

During  the  year  much  work  has  been  done  in  improving  and  beautifying  the 
grounds,  in  culling  out  the  poorer  trees  from  the  groves,  grading  around  the  new 
buildings,  re-laying  old  walks  where  necessary  and  building  new  ones  to  the  new 
buildings.  Two  of  the  old  cottages  used  by  married  employees  have  been  put  in 
first  class  condition  by  making  necessary  repairs,  papering  throughout  and  painting 
both  inside  and  outside.  A  heating  system  has  been  installed  in  the  farmer's 
cottage.  Cedar  Cottage,  which  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  physicians,  was  struck 
by  lightning  last  spring  and  badly  damaged.  It  has  been  rebuilt  and  put  in  first 
class  condition  and  is  now  occupied.  In  Dormitory  "K"  and  the  Farm  Dormi- 
tories, the  plumbing  has  been  modernized  by  removing  the  old-fashioned  flush 
boxes  and  installing  flush  valves. 

The  buildings,  both  inside  and  outside,  have  been  kept  attractive  by  the  liberal 
use  of  paint.  The  groups  of  painters  are  constantly  at  work.  The  painting  on  the 
girls'  side  of  the  institution  is  done  by  a  group  of  girls  and  on  the  boys'  side,  it  is 
done  by  a  group  of  boys. 

The  nursery  building  is  completed  and  is  now  being  furnished  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  the  first  of  the  year.  The  second  nursery  is  under  construction.  It 
is  roofed  in  so  it  can  be  carried  forward  toward  completion  during  the  winter  months. 

For  the  financial  transactions,  I  refer  you  to  the  treasurer's  report.  For  the 
detailed  activities  of  the  schools,  social  service,  dental  and  school  examining  clinic, 
I  refer  you  to  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  these  departments. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  our  friends  who  have  through  the  year  contributed  to 
the  children's  gift  fund  and  in  this  way  have  added  so  much  to  the  children's 
happiness.  Among  the  gifts  received  have  been  two  beautiful  victrolas  and  also 
a  great  many  victrola  records.  Our  children  are  exceptionally  fond  of  music  and 
everything  of  this  kind  they  appreciate  highly. 

The  ministers  have  been  untiring  in  their  attention  to  our  children's  needs  in 
the  conducting  of  the  religious  services,  administering  to  the  sick  and  in  many 
friendly,  personal  ways  they  have  done  much  to  brighten  the  lives  of  our  children. 

To  the  conscientious  employees  who  have  so  unsparingly  devoted  themselves 
to  our  children's  best  interests,  I  express  my  appreciation. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees,  collectively  and  individually,  for  their  never  failing 
interest  and  valuable  advice,  I  am  indeed  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE   L.   WALLACE, 

Superintendent. 

REPORT    OF   THE    DENTAL    DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1929. 

Examinations,  1,247;  stomatitis,  25;  extractions,  permanent,  467;  extractions, 
deciduous,  188;  pulp  treatment,  permanent,  97;  fillings,  permanent,  1,292;  fillings, 
deciduous,  49;  prophylactic  treatments,  981;  silver  reduction  treatments,  298; 
treatment  erupting  teeth,  42;    post-operative  treatment,  370;    radiographs,  169; 
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gold  inlays,  6;  re-set,  2;  general  anaesthesia,  8;  local  anaesthesia,  323;  porcelain 
crowns,  3;  re-set  1;  gold  crowns,  two  types,  4;  repair,  1;  bridges,  1;  repair,  4; 
vulcanite  dentures,  17;  repair  dentures,  21;  ground  teeth,  47;  total  patients, 
2,823;  new  patients,  126;  dismissals,  920;  fracture  process,  6 ;  fractured  mandible 
treatments,  30;  Vincents'  Infection,  treatments,  50;  periodontal  treatments,  26; 
treatment  abscess  38;    miscellaneous  lesions,  126. 

The  condition  of  the  children's  teeth  at  the  present  time  is  good,  both  as  regards 
cleanliness  and  urgent  requirements  for  relief.  I  do  not,  however,  include  here 
those  children  whose  mental  retardation  does  not  permit  them  to  cooperate  enough 
to  receive  the  service  which  waits  upon  them;  I  refer  to  the  proper  brushing  of 
their  teeth  in  the  dormitory. 

About  fifty  percent  of  the  newly  admitted  children  were  found  to  have  received 
no  dental  care  previous  to  coming  here;  while  such  a  situation  is  regrettable  in 
children  under  the  age  of  eight,  in  the  case  of  those  above  this  age  it  is  deplorable. 
Under  proper  handling,  however,  and  patient  understanding,  most  of  these  children 
willingly  cooperate;  whenever  possible  the  patient  is  made  to  feel  that  the  attitude 
of  the  dentist  toward  him  is  social  as  well  as  professional. 

Prophylactic  treatments,  fillings  and  extractions  constitute  the  buljc  of  the 
operative  work.  Prophylaxis  is  the  first  service  given  new  patients  after  they  have 
been  examined,  before  any  other  work  is  attempted;  this  plan  is  followed  also  in 
the  case  of  noncooperative  patients. 

Practically  all  fillings  are  plastic,  amalgam  is  most  commonly  used  for  the  pos- 
terior teeth  and  silicate  for  the  anteriors.  Occasionally,  gold  only  is  the  filling 
material  indicated  and  this  is  inserted. 

Extractions  generally  are  uncomplicated,  and  are  resorted  to  in  practically  all 
cases  where  there  is  pulp  involvement,  although  attempt  to  save  teeth  by  means 
of  treating  and  filling  the  root  canals  is  not  wholly  abandoned;  the  degree  of 
tissue  involvement  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient  are  the  main  factors 
considered  here.  Post-operative  pain  and  unfavorable  sequalae  are  negligible,  but 
all  patients  are  given  appointment  for  the  morning  following  the  date  of  extraction, 
regardless.    Anodynes  are  very  rarely  prescribed. 

Local  anaesthesia  is  used  not  only  for  extraction  but  also  for  removal  of  vital 
pulps  and  the  preparation  of  very  sensitive  cavities.  For  noncooperative  patients 
and  in  all  cases  where  local  anaesthesia  cannot  be  effectively  used,  either  the  gas- 
oxygen  combination  or  ether  is  necessary. 

Young  patients  who  have  not  yet  exfoliated  their  deciduous  teeth  are  given 
dismissal  for  not  longer  than  three  or  four  months,  this  is  because  the  nature  of 
the  fillings  is  such  as  to  require  renewal  sooner  than  otherwise,  and  reliefs  for  the 
erupting  teeth  sometimes  are  necessary.  Shorter  appointments  for  these  patients 
require  a  proportionately  greater  number  of  visits  also. 

Whenever  bedside  treatment  is  necessary,  which  is  not  often,  consultation  with 
the  physician  is  generally  included  in  the  visit;  certain  other  patients  require  hos- 
pital observation  for  short  periods;  such  cases  include  developmental  stages  of 
abscess,  premedication,  susceptibility  to  haemorrhage,  some  Vincents'  Infection 
and  fractures  during  the  early  period  of  treatment. 

Prosthetic  and  crown  and  bridge  restorations  constitute  a  small  proportion  of 
the  service  to  the  children  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  tendency  to  need 
dentures  repaired  hjas  diminished  some  during  the  past  year. 

Our  follow-up  system  is  effective  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  all  concerned  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  any  child, in  the  care  of  his  teeth.  The  responsibility  in  some 
cases,  however,  rests  with  the  employee  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  child 
who  cannot  brush  his  own  teeth. 

Several  children  have  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  dental  examination 
previous  to  leaving  the  school  and  I  consider  this  practice  a  good  one,  for  the 
reason  that  very  few  of  them  are  mindful  of  a  dental  examination  during  the  first 
few  months  of  their  absence  or  do  not  have  easy  access  to  the  dentist. 

We  had  an  enthusiastic  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Hall  on  "Clean  Teeth"  night 
when  over  nine  hundred,  boys  and  girls  were  given  clean  teeth  awards.  After 
musical  selections,  a  short  talk  on  the  health  value  of  good  teeth  was  given  and  a 
very  enjoyable  motion  picture  show  closed  the  evening's  exercises. 
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Some  ideas  and  suggestions  gained  during  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Dental  Society  last  May  have  been  helpful:  educational  displays  connected  with 
children's  dentistry  were  quite  convincing,  and  I  learned  that  recent  developments 
in  tooth  brush  design  have  justified  the  selection  of  the  type  of  brush  which  we 
are  now  using. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN   A.   NASH,   D.M.D. 

REPORT    OF   THE    SOCIAL   SERVICE    DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1929. 

If  the  children  on  parole  in  the  community  during  the  past  year  had  been  taken 
care  of  at  tJae  school,  an  additional  building  would  have  been  necessary.  135  boys 
and  girls  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  social  service  department  November 
30,  1929.  They  have  been  placed  in  their  own  homes  or  in  wage  homes  through 
social  service.  135  children  would  fill  to  overflowing  a  dormitory  at  the  School. 
Their  places  are  occupied  by  new  admissions  in  need  of  the  special  care  and  training 
here  given  to  mental  defectives. 

If  the  economic  aspects  of  the  problem  are  being  considered  an  estimate  might 
be  made  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  this  group  of  135  children  if  they  were  cared 
for  at  the  school.  Or  a  review  of  the  savings  accounts  of  these  children  might  be 
interesting.  Financial  statements  are  regularly  sent  to  the  school  by  employers 
of  girls  in  wage  homes.  Of  the  135  on  parole  there  are  59  girls  in  wage  homes. 
The  amount  of  their  sa/vings  is  $12,205.01. 

The  length  of  time  on  parole  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  This  applies  to 
the  total  number,  135. 

To  1  yr.       1-2  years     2-4  years     4-6  years     Over  6  years      Total 

Girls 36  18  22  15  11  102 

Boys 13  4  14  2  -  33 

It  will  be  seen  that  64  children  have  been  in  the  community  over  2  ye£ns  —  an 
indication  of  fairly  good  adjustment. 

The  placement  and  supervision  of  children  in  the  community  has  occupied  most 
of  the  time  of  the  social  workers  during  the  past  year. 

Number  placed  during  the  year  —  girls  46,  boys  13 
November  30,  1929  Girls  Boys 

Number  employed  in  wage  homes 59 

Number  employed,  misc.  work,  boarding 5  10 

Number  employed,  misc.  work,  living  with  relatives,  aiding 

family  financially 16  22 

Number  unemployed,  outside  of  home,  aiding  family  with  labor. .     17  1 

183  investigations  were  made  in  connection  with  placements,  965  visits  to  children's 
employers,  relatives  and  social  agencies  in  the  supervision  and  placement  of  the 
children. 

Training  was  given  to  two  students  from  the  Simmon's  College  School  of  Social 
Work  over  a  period  of  4  months.  The  plans  for  1929-1930  include  the  training  of  two 
other  students  from  this  school  durjng  their  period  for  field  work.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  November  1  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Doe  as  assistant  social  worker. 

Attendance  at  the  monthly  conferences  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases, 
the  group  conferences  of  the  Division  of  the  Feeble-minded,  the  New  England 
Conference  of  Child  Welfare  and  meetings  of  other  social  agencies  interested  in 
girls  and  boys  have  kept  the  department  acquainted  with  the  developments  in 
the  fields  of  psychiatric,  family  and  children's  social  case  work.  Help  and  genuine 
interest  in  the  continuance  and  development  of  this  department  have  been  given 
at  personal  conferences  with  the  superintendent  of  the  school  and  with  the  Director 
of  Social  Service  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HAWLEY   PIERCE    FOSTER, 

Head  Social  Worker. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   EXAMINER 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1929. 

The  Wrentham  Travelling  School  Clinic  during  the  year  ending  November  30, 
1929  examined  777  children.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  usual  way  in 
conformity  with  the  system  and  classification  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Mental  Diseases.  It  has  progressed  pleasantly  and  without  incident  except  that 
the  district  assigned  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  city  of  Cambridge. 
Here  we  made  our  first  survey  of  retarded  pupils,  examining  practically  all  those 
enrolled  in  the  special  classes. 

Examinations  were  made  in  the  following  towns  a.nd  cities:  Attleboro,  58; 
North  Attleborough,  8;  Brockton,  119;  Chelsea,  106;  Franklin,  12;  Winthrop,  47; 
Cambridge,  204;   Dedham,  76;    Milford,  20;   Quincy,  87;   Plymouth,  40. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  children  is  as  follows:  341  or  45  per  cent,  were  definitely 
feeble-minded,  —  27  of  this  group  had  an  intelligence  rating  below  50;  253  were 
classed  in  the  borderline  group;  132  ranked  as  dull  while  51  were  of  average  in- 
telligence; 26  were  referred  for  re-examination  in  another  year  as  a  definite  rating 
could  not  be  fairly  determined. 

The  physical  condition  of  300  or  38.7  per  cent,  of  those  examined  will  require 
further  consideration  by  the  school  or  local  physician  since  they  had  some  definite 
physical  defect.  130  were  underweight  7  per  cent,  or  more.  46  were  above  the 
average  weight  to  such  an  extent  that  full  mental  functioning  was  less  keen.  6  were 
found  afflicted  with  epilepsy;  7  showed  endocrine  imbalance;  3  were  psycho- 
neurotic and  1  had  a  definite  psychosis;  2  showed  evidence  of  tuberculosis;  3  were 
Monogolian  imbeciles;  1  cretinoid;  2  had  a  cardiac  lesion  and  2  showed  evidences 
of  inherited  syphilis. 

For  203  it  was  recommended  that  they  remain  in  the  grades;  53  with  special 
coaching  could  probably  continue  in  their  classes;  259  or  33  per  cent,  classified  for 
a  special  class  for  elementary  work;  182  were  assigned  to  an  average  special  group 
where  they  would  be  better  placed  socially;  40  need  institutional  care.  One  needed 
to  advance  to  a  higher  grade.  One  would  be  trained  better  in  a  school  for  the  deaf. 
Two  were  too  immature  mentally  to  profit  by  attendance  at  school;  10  were  advised 
to  seek  employment;  14  had  a  court  record,  being  delinquent  other  than  truancy. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  there  were  235  children  whose  parents  were  both 
American  born;  102  had  one  parent  American  the  other  of  foreign  birth;  413  or 
53  per  cent,  were  offspring  of  parents  both  of  foreign  birth;  12  were  of  mixed  foreign 
parentage.  The  nativity  of  the  parents  of  15  children  is  unknown,  they  being  either 
children  of  adoption  or  dependent  and  living  in  boarding  homes.  21  different 
nationalities  were  represented  by  those  of  foreign  birth. 

Institutional  care  was  recommended  only  in  the  cases  requiring  the  most  urgent 
need  of  such  supervision  because  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  State  Train- 
ing Schools.  The  special  classes  in  the  public  schools  are  doing  excellent  work  in 
caring  for  the  retarded  child  but  they,  too  are  not  numerous  enough  or  as  carefully 
graded  as  to  adequately  teach  all  those  children  who  would  benefit  by  them. 

In  looking  backward  one  can,  however,  see  a  better  understanding  of  this 
problem  in  the  community,  and  hold  an  optimistic  view  into  the  future  for  the 
care  of  the  handicapped  child  in  the  public  school  and  home. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  M.  PATTERSON,  M.D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  School  Department  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

We  have  endeavored  during  the  past  year  to  emphasize  more  than  ever  the 
training  of  the  lower  grade  children.    With  this  end  in  view,  we  have  re-organized 
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our  sense  training  and  lower  classes.  Many  of  the  older  children  who  have  had  this 
training  for  several  years  were  placed  in  other  useful  occupations  and  the  younger 
ones  given  a  more  intensive  training.  Several  classes  in  hand  training  and  house  - 
hold  duties  have  been  formed  in  the  dormitories  to  augment  the  work  done  in  the 
regular  classroom. 

The  next  morning  after  a  child  is  admitted  to  the  institution,  he  is  brought  to 
the  school  to  be  examined  as  to  his  ability  and  placed  in  classes.  The  majority  of 
the  children  are  unevenly  developed  as  to  school  ability,  —  they  may  be  able  to 
read  in  a  second  reader  and  unable  to  do  the  most  simple  number  work.  We  place 
them  in  class  according  to  their  best  subject,  striving  to  bring  them  up  to  grade  in 
their  poorer  subjects  by  means  of  games  and  devices  that  will  urge  the  child  to  do 
his  utmost.  We  follow  no  standard  system  for  the  teaching  of  reading  but  use 
an  adaption  of  many.  We  know  that  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  never  learn 
to  read  from  a  book  but  we  try  to  have  them  recognize  certain  phrases  and  directions 
that  will  be  most  useful  to  them  in  the  community,  such  as  stop,  danger,  exit,  go.. 
fire-escape,  etc.  Arithmetical  training  is  most  elementary  —  the  four  processes 
are  taught  in  very  simple  form.  By  means  of  the  model  store  these  four  processes 
are  put  into  practical  use.  The  social  studies  are  taught  largely  by  means  of 
stories  and  pictures.    Project  work  is  done  in  this  connection. 

The  two  physical  training  departments  reach  a  larg,e  number  of  children  from 
the  heavy,  sluggish  boys  and  girls  who  need  much  active  work  to  the  higher  grade 
children  who  receive  advanced  calisthenics  and  aesthetic  dancing. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  work  of  the  music  department,  we  have  organized  classes 
in  voice  culture,  also  a  drum  and  bugle  corp  for  the  younger  boys. 

The  other  special  departments  such  as  domestic  science,  sloyd  and  story  telling 
have  been  carried  on  successfully  during  the  year.  From  the  domestic  science 
training  room  we  have  sent}  a  goodly  number  of  girls  out  into  the  community  as 
mother's  helpers.  To  the  young  children  and  to  the  blind  children,  the  story- 
telling has  proven  a  great  joy.  Classes  for  the  deaf  children  have  continued  and, 
while  the  improvement  is  slow,  yet  some  progress  has  been  noted. 

The  improvement  in  diction  throughout  the  school  has  been  most  marked  due 
to  the  excellent  training  that  has  been  given  regularly  by  a  special  teacher  in  this 
subject. 

The  social  life,  as  usual,  has  been  very  active.  The  regular  weekly  parties  in  the 
dormitories  were  well  planned  and  executed,  many  pleasing  programs  being  pre- 
sented. Motion  pictures  and  dances  were  weekly  affairs  during  the  year  and  greatly 
enjoyed  by  the  children.  Several  excellent  programs  were  brought  to  the  school 
by  interested  friends. 

Christmas,  long  and  not  too  patiently  awaited,  was  a  very  happy  time.  Using 
the  younger  children  in  our  cast,  we  presented  a  very  novel,  up-to-date,  operetta, 
"Santa's  Air  Line". 

On  Christmas  eve  twelve  heavily  laden  trees  awaited  Santa  Claus.  The  music 
on  Christmas  Sunday,  prepared  and  rendered  by  the  school  choir,  at  the  several 
services,  was  truly  beautiful  and  inspiring. 

The  annual  operetta  given  by  the  boys  and  girls,  was  this  year  entitled  "Pickles". 
It  was  very  successful  and  was  presented  to  several  audiences  in  our  own  Assembly 
Hall  and  to  several  in  neighboring  institutions. 

On  Fourth  of  July  morning,  the  circus,  an  annual  affair,  was  given,  in  which 
over  200  children  took  part.  The  usual  track  and  field  events  were  enjoyed  during 
the  afternoon.    Community  singing  and  fireworks  ended  a  full  and  perfect  day. 

The  summer  playground  work  was  successfully  carried  on  by  two  playground 
teachers  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  an  entertainment  and  instructive  exhibition 
was  given. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the  work  carried  on  through  the  school  year 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  hearty  co-operation  received  from 
the  corp  of  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL   H.   LITTLEFIELD, 

Head  Teacher. 
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FINANCIAL    REPORT 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  rep6rt  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1929. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Cash  Account 
Receipts 
Income: 

Board  of  Patients   $1 1,967 .  84 

$11,967.84 

Personal  Services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement 168 .  22 

Sales : 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 1 79. 79 

Food 1,877 .  35 

Clothing  and  materials 167 .  60 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 54.24 

Medical  and  general  care 1 .  00 

Heat,  light  and  power 8 .  50 

Farm: 

Cows  and  calves 342  .  29 

Pigs  and  hogs 30 .  00 

Hides 64.50 

Wood 136 .  00 

Vegetables 117.50 

Molasses  bbls 10.35 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 3 .  00 

P.epairs,  ordinary 60 . 1 1 

Total  sales $2,952.23 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  Patient's  funds $27.81 

Rent 714.70 

742.51 

Total,  income $15,830.80 

Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $8,31 1 .  79 

Appropriations,  current  year $509,400 .  00 

Letter  June  11,  1929 6,000.00 

Total .' $523,711.79 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 511,553.54 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $12,158.25 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  Services $226,916.38 

Religious  instruction 1,790.00 

Travel,  transnortation  and  office  expenses 6,368 .  06 

Food 90,471.40 

Clothing  and  materials 23,993 .  42 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 25,966.  20 

Medical  and  general  care 9,594 .  00 

Heat,  light  and  power 40,217.61 

Farm.. 42,451.04 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 8,191 .  15 

Repairs,  ordinary 14,014.84 

Repairs  and  renewals 21,579.44 

Total  expenses  for  Maintenance $511,553.54 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance  December  1,  1928 $45,^09.88 

Appropriations  for  current  year 104,600.00 

Total $149,609 .  88 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) $77,202 .  77 

Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth *7 .  12 

77,209.89 

Balance  November  30,  1929,  carried  to  next  year $72,399 .  99 
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Object 


Act  or 
Resolve 


Whole 
Amount 


Expended 

During 
Fiscal  Year 


Total 

Expended 

to  Date 


Balance 
at  End 
of  Year 


Hay  Barn 1927-138 

Laundry  Equipment 1927-138 

Cow  Barn 1927-138 

Resetting  Boilers 1928-127 

Nursery  Building 1928-127 

Purchase  of  Silo 1928-127 

Remodeling  House 1928-127 

Additional  Resetting  Boilers 1929-146 

Hospital  Furnishings  Contagious. .  .  .  1929-146 

Addition  to  Dormitory  K  Building  .  .  .  1929-146 

Furnishings  for  Nursery  Building 1929-146 

Nursery  Building  1929 1929-146 

Garage 1929-146 

Repair  of  Officer's  Cottage 1929-386 

Power  Equipment 1929-386 


$8,000.00 
4,000.00 
6,000.00 
8,000.00 

50,000.00 
1,000.00 

10,000.00 
4,500.00 
5,600.00 
9,500.00 
6,000.00 

50,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 

20,000.00 


$61.15 

24.01 

52.23 

368 . 58 

41,198.03 

39.25 

2,153.63 

4,163.68 

529.20 

3,397.72 

2,430.88 

17,624.12 

1.317.50 

3,842.79 


$7,<;98.41 
3,995.67 
5,998.80 
7,962.39 

49,582.42 
972.64 
9,376.67 
4,163.68 
529.20 
3,397.72 
2,430.88 

17,624.12 
1,317.50 
3,842.79 


$191,600.00 


$77,202.77 


$119,192.89 


$1.59f 
4.33f 
1.20f 
37.61 
417.58 
27.36 
623 . 33 
336.32 
5,070.80 
6,102.28 
3,569.12 
32,375.88 
3,682.50 
157.21 
20,000.00 

$72,407.11 


Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  during  year  (mark  item  with  *) $7. 12* 

Balance  carried  to  next  year $72,399 .  99 

Total  as  above $72,407 . 1 1 

Per  Capita 

During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,383.4685 

Total  cost  for  maintenance,  $511,553.54 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $7.1108  (52  weeks  to  year) 

Receipt  from  sales,  $2,952.23 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.0409 

All  other  institution  receipts,  $12,878.57 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.1785 

Net  weekly  per  capita,  $6.8908 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIZABETH    OLDHAM, 

Treasurer. 

VALUATION 

November  30,  1929 

Real  Estate 

Land,  590  acres $19,283 .  50 

Buildings 1,358,045.83 

$1,377,329.33 

Personal  Property 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $250. 00 

Food 11,624.58 

Clothing  and  materials 30,803 .  41 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 168,371 .  63 

Medical  and  general  care 8,127 . 40 

Heat,  light  and  power 12,236.06 

Farm 46,228 .  43 

Garage,  stables  and  grounds 6,497 .  52 

Repairs 12,937.75 

$297,076.78 

Summary 

Real  estate $1,377 .  329,33 

Personal  property 297,076 .  78 

$1,674,406.11 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 

As  Adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, Prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 

Table  1.   General  Information 

1.  Date  of  opening  as  an  institution  for  feebleminded,  1910. 

2.  Type  of  institution,  State. 

3.  Institution  plant: 

Value  of  institution  property : 

Land '. $19,283 .  50 

Buildings 346,667 .  35 
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Betterments 1,011,349. 


Real  estate,  including  buildings $1,377,300.73 

Personal  property . 297,076 .  78 


Total  acreage  of  main  institution  property,  590  acres. 
Total  acreage  under  cultivation  during  year,  304  J^  acres. 


4.    Officers  and  employees: 


Superintendents 

Assistant  superintendents 

Other  staff  physicians 2 

Psychologists - 

Resident  dentists 1 

Principal  of  school - 

Teachers  of  grade  subjects 

Teachers  of  special  subjects 3 

Social  workers - 

Stewards - 

Matrons - 

Attendants 12 

All  others 42 


Actually  in  Service 
at  End  of  Year 

M.  F.  T. 

1  -  1 


$1,674,377.51 


Vacancies  at  End 
of  Year 

M.  F.  T. 

1  -  1 


3 

5 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

8 

11 

1 

1 

8 

8 

116 

128 

18 

60 

2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

20 

1 

1 
20 

7 

Total  officers  and  employees 

Census  of  patient  population  at  end  of  year 
In  institution: 


61 


M. 

Feeble-minded  (not  epileptic) 459 

...      39 

...      30 


Feeble-minded  epileptics 

Others  (specify)  I.Q.  .  75  and  over 


Total 528 

Enrolled  but  absent  from  institution: 

M. 

On  parole 32 

On  visit 22 

On  escape  (not  paroled) 19 


Total .  .  . 
Grand  Total . 


73 
601 


White 
F. 
742 

50 

23 

815 

Whi  te 

F. 

90 

25 

9 

124 
939 


225 


T. 
1,201 
89 

53 

1,343 


T. 
122 
47 

28 

197 
1,540 


25 


33 


M. 


6.  Average  daily  number  of  patients  actually  in  institution  during  year543  .  1013 

Table  2.   Financial  Statement 
See  Treasurer's  Report  for  data  requested  under  this  table. 

Table  3.  (a).    Movement  of  Feeble-minded*  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1928  and  ended  September  30,  1929 

M.  I 

1.  Feebleminded  on  books  of  institution  at  beginning  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 

Away  from  institution 


Colored 

M. 

F. 

T. 

19 

25 

44 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

6 

24 

29 
Colored 

53 

M. 

F. 

T. 

1 

10 

11 

1 

— 

1 

2 

- 

2 

4 

10 

14 

28 

39 

67 

F. 

T 

839.1397   1,382 

2410 

.     Total 

Admissions  during  year: 

a.  First  Admissions 

b.  Readmissions 

c.  Transfers  from  other  institutions  for  feebleminded. 


Total  received  during  year 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 

4.  Discharges  during  year  (not  including  transfers  and  deaths) 

5.  Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feebleminded  within  state 

6.  Died  during  year 

7.  Total  discharged,  transferred  and  died  during  year 

8.  Feebleminded  remaining  on  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution 

year: 

In  institution 

Away  from  institution 


Total 


495 

813 

54 

88 

550 

901 

62 

63 

3 

3 

- 

3 

65 

68 

615 

970 

27 

27 

— 

2 

16 

10 

43 

39 

514 

817 

58 

114 

1,309 
142 


1,451 


57. 


1,331 
172 


1,503 


*Anv  patients  with  epilepsy  who  are  not  feebleminded  should  be  excluded  from  this  table,  but  included 
in  Table  3-6. 

Table  3  (b).   Movement  of  Total  Patient  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1928  and  ended  September  30,  1929 

M.  F.  T. 

1,  On  books  of  institution  at  beginning  of  institution  year: 

In  institution ' 540  852  1,392 
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Away  from  institution 


Total 

2.  Received  during  year.  ...'.. 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year. 

4.  Discharged: 

Into  community 

To  all  other  institutions .  . 
Died 


Total 

On  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 

Away  from  institution 


15 

71 

99 

170 

611 

67 
678 

951 

69 

1,020 

1,562 

136 

1,698 

33 
16 

30 
2 
10 

63 

2 

26 

49 

42 

91 

552 
77 

844 

134 

1,396 
211 

Total . 


978 


1,607 


Table  4.   Mental  Status  of  First  Admissions  and  Readmission 

Note:    Tables  4-13,  inclusive,  are  for  year  ended  September  30,  1929. 


Mental 

Status 

Total 

First  Admissions 

Rer.d  mission 

Idiot 

M.     F. 

17      13 
28     20 
20     33 

T. 
30 
48 
53 

M.      F.       T. 

17        13       30 

25          19       44 

20       31        51 

M.     F.     T. 

Imbecile 

3        1       4 

2       2 

Total* 

65     66 

131 

62        63      125 

3       3       6 

*Total  number  of  first  admissions  and  readmissions,  in  this  and  subsequent  tables  dealing  with  admissions 
should  agree  with  data  given  in  Table  3-a 

Table  5.   Nativity  of  First  Admission  and  of  Parents  of  First  Admissions 


Nativity 

Patients 

Parents  of  Male 
Patients 

Farents  of  Female 
Patients 

United  States 

Canada  l 

Males 

60 
1 

1 

Females 

59 
3 
1 

Total 

119 
4 
1 

1 

Both 
fathers    Mothers  Parents 

31              35             24 
7                9               4 
2 

1  1               1 

1 

2  3                 1 

3  3                3 
1                 1                 1 
1 

4  3                3 

5  4                4 
1 

1                 1                 1 

1                 1                 1 
2 

Both 
Fathers    Mothers  Parents 

27             26              18 
7              11                6 

England 

1                1 

2                -                - 

Holland 

1 

.Ireland 

5                5                2 

Italy 

7                7                7 

Norway 

Poland 

2                2                2 

Portugal 

4                4                4 

Scotland 

2 

1 

Sweden 

Turkey  in  Asia 

West  Indies 2 

Unascertained 

3                2                2 
3                 t                 1 

Total 

63 

63 

125 

62              62              43 

63              63              42 

includes  Newfoundland 


2Except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Table  6.    Citizenship  of  First  Admissions 


Citizens  by  birth 

M. 
60 

2 

F. 
59 

4 

T. 
119 

6 

Total 

62 

63 

125 
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Table  7.   Age  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Age  Group 


Under  10  years. .  . 
10  to  14  years. .  .  . 
15  to  19  years. .  .  . 
20  to  24  years. .  .  . 
25  to  29  years.  .  .  . 
30  to  34  years.  .  .  . 

35  to  39  years 

40  years  and  over. 


Total 


Total 


M.     F. 

33     21 

19     16 

8     15 

2        6 

1 

-  2 
1 

-  1 


62     63      125 


Idiot 


M.     F.  T. 

12       9  21 

4       2  6 

1        1  2 

1  1 


17      li 


30 


Imbecile 


M.  F.  T. 

17  8  25 

6  5  11 

1  3  4 

1  2  3 


1        1 


25      19     44 


Moron 


20     31     51 


Table  8.    Marital  Condition  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to 

Mental  Status 

Marital  Condition 
Single                   

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.     F.      T. 

62     60     122 

-       2          2 

1          1 

M.     F.     T. 
17     13     30 

M.     F.     T. 

25      18     43 
1        1 

M.     F.     T. 
20     29     49 

1        1 

1        1 

Total          

62     63      125 

17     13     30 

25      19     44 

20     31     51 

Table 

9.   Environment 

of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental 
Status 

Environment 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.     F.      T. 

58     60  118 

4       3        7 

M.     F.     T. 

15      11     26 

2       2        4 

M.     F.     T. 

24     19     43 

1       -       1 

M.     F.     T. 
19     30     49 

Rural     .  ...    

1        1        2 

Total 

62     63      125 

17      13     30 

25     19     44 

20     31      51 

Table  10.    Economic  Condition  of  Families  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with 
Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Economic  Condition 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.     F.      T. 

8  22       30 
45     34       79 

9  7        16 

M.     F.     T. 
2-2 
11      11     22 
4       2       6 

M.     F.     T. 

2       8     10 
22        9     31 

1        2       3 

M.     F.     T. 

4     14     18 
12      14     26  i 

4     3          7 

Total            

62     63     125 

17      13     30 

25      19     44 

20     31     51 

Table  11.    Discharges   Classified   with  Reference  to   Mental   Status   and 

Chronological  Age 


Age  Group 


Under  10  years.  .  . 
10  to  14  years. .  .  . 
15  to  19  years. .  .  . 
20  to  24  years.  .  .  . 
25  to  29  years. .  .  . 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  years  and  over . 


Total ! 


Total 


T. 
5 
7 

17 

14 

6 


2  2 

1  1 

2  2 


27     27        54 


Idiot 


Imbecile 


Moron 


9     11     20       12      16     28 


^otal  number  discharged  should  agree  with  item  4  in  Table  3-a. 
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Table  12.   Deaths  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and  Chronogical  Age 


Age  Group 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

M.     F. 
9       3 
2       1 
2       5 
2        1 

1 

T. 

12 
3 
7 
3 

1 

M. 

7 
1 
2 
2 

1 

F. 
3 

3 

T. 
10 

1 

5 
2 

1 

M.     F.     T. 

2-2 

1        1        2 

-       2        2 

20  to  24  years 

-        1        1 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

_       _       _ 

Total  » 

16     10 

26 

13 

6 

19 

3       4        7 

iTotal  deaths  in  this  and  the  following  table  should  agree  with  item  6  in  Table  3-a. 

Table  13.    Causes  of  Death  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Causes  of  Death 


General  Di 

Influenza 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Other  general  diseases 

Nervous  System: 

Epilepsy 

Respiratory  System: 

Bronchopneumonis 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Digestive  System: 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis 

Hernia  and  intestinal  obstruction 

Genito-Unrinary  System: 

Chronic  nephritis 

Diseases  of  Bones  and  Locomotor  System: 

Malformations 


Total. 


Total 


16     10     26 


Idiot 


M. 


10 


Imbecile 
M.     F.     T. 

-33 

1 
1 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  General  Court  and  the  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Diseases: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Wrentham  State  School. 

The  overshadowing  fact  of  the  year  was  the  loss  that  befell  the  school  in  the 
sudden  death  on  July  3  of  Dr.  George  L.  Wallace.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatest 
activity  and  in  the  fullest  play  of  bis  vision  and  d^'gns  for  the  school's  fuller 
usefulness,  if  this  wore  pos^iDle,  he  was  strirken  almost  without  warning  and  as 
one  sleeps  at  the  end  of  the  day's  joy  and  activity  lor  restoration  to  meet  another 
of  yet  greater  achievement,  closing  what  proved  to  be  his  life's  day. 

The  formal  pages  of  a  routine  report  are  not  an  adequate  vehicle  for  memo- 
rializing such  a  lif2.  They  can  only  serve  to  record  such  facts  as  that  Dr.  Wallace 
had  come  to  the  school  in  1906  at  the  beginning,  end  in  every  step  of  planning, 
construction,  administration  and  expansion  had  been  the  master  of  its  destiny. 
He  had  made  Wrentham  the  model  in  form  and  the  example  in  action  for  the 
world.  Out  of  the  routine,  which  never  seemed  routine  because  it  was  vivMd  and 
vital  in  all  its  round,  he  had  developed  such  a  breadth  of  understanding  of  the 
social  problems  the  institution  serves  to  meet  that  he  came  to  be  recognized  as 
the  outstanding  authority  on  policies  and  methods  of  fulfilment  as  to  the  feeble- 
minded. 

The  grief  that  was  shown  by  the  hundreds  of  children  in  the  school  was  the 
most  eloquent  tribute  that  will  ever  be  paid  to  one  who  in  all  his  plans  and  tasks 
had  the  child,  its  joy  and  its  welfare,  as  his  constant  objective. 

A  new  project  in  which  Dr.  Wallace  was  keenly  interested  was  in  the  way  of 
realization  at  the  time  of  his  death, — the  laboratory  or,  as  it  was  to  be  called,  the 
clinical  building.  It  had  been  provided  by  an  appropriation  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  year,  the  case  for  it  having  been  presented  to  the  Governor  by  Judge  Rubenstein 
of  our  Board,  but  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  cherished  wish  of  Dr.  Wallace, 
who  had  urged  it  upon  the  Department  and  had  been  supported  by  the  trustees 
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in  their  annual  reports.  Dr.  Wallace  had  advanced  the  idea  of  the  school  being 
the  seat  of  a  scientific  study  of  feeblemindedness  and  the  new  building  was  to  be 
its  visible  realization.  Its  construction  was  begun  during  the  year  and  it 
awaits  equipment  and  the  establishment  of  its  service  at  the  hands  of  his  successor. 

Another  new  feature  in  process  of  realization  was  the  infirmary,  a  building  to 
serve  as  the  home  of  the  relatively  disabled.  Carrying  further  towards  completion 
the  group  of  nursery  buildings,  the  first  of  which  was  already  in  use  and  the  second 
nearing  completion,  the  third  was  on  the  way.  This  original  conception  of 
Dr.  Wallace  had  been  a  source  of  joy  to  him,  proportioned  to  that  of  the  small 
children  who  had  there  found  a  home. 

For  the  fuller  showing  of  the  school's  activities  and  progress,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  report  of  the  acting  superintendent  and  the  reports  of  the  social 
work  and  other  specialized  services.  The  development  of  social  work  is  a  particular 
occasion  for  pride  and  satisfaction.  Requiring  high  skill  and  the  full  measure  of 
humane  consideration,  the  school  has  been  proud  of  the  supervision  given  its 
charges  by  the  social  workers  of  its  staff. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Wallace  threw  a  great  burden  upon  his  associates,  the  staff  and 
the  executive  officers — terms  which  lose  their  distinctiveness  by  the  fact  that  the 
medical  staff  is  in  most  significant  and  fruitful  ways  occupied  with  the  direction 
of  the  school's  varied  work.  With  fine  spirit  and  earnestness  they  rose  to  the 
demand.  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Kinmonth,  who  had  been  for  a  few  years  on  the  staff 
and  largely  shared  in  administrative  responsibilities,  was  chosen  as  acting  super- 
intendent and  has  carried  on  the  work  with  marked  success,  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy because  of  the  obvious  handicap  of  qualified  authority. 

The  trustees,  acting  under  the  command  of  the  statute  which  fixes  upon  them 
the  initial  responsibility  of  selecting  a  superintendent,  gave  their  best  attention  to 
the  search  for  a  man  of  demonstrated  capacity  to  fill  the  place.  Their  choice 
brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  Department,  which  through  the  Commissioner 
indicated  another  choice  and  refused  to  approve  of  that  of  the  trustees  on  grounds 
of  departmental  policy.  The  year  ends,  to  our  great  regret,  without  a  conclusion 
on  this  vital  matter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alhert  L.  Harwood,  Chairman  Thomas  H.  Ratigan 

Herbert  Parsons,  Secretary  Philip  Ruhenstkin 

Mrs.  Willard  Scott  Katharine  D.  Hardwick 
George  W.  Gay  Trustees. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 
I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1930.    The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 

Male      Female        Total 

1.  On  books  of  institution  November  30,  1929 

In  institution 558  849        1,407 

Absent 74  133  207 

Total 632  982        1,614 

2.  Admissions  during  year 

First  admissions 76  102  178 

Readmissions 2  4  6 

Transfers  from  other  institutions  for  feebleminded..  2  2 

Total  received  during  year 78  108  186 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 710        1,090        1,800 

4.  Dismissals  during  year 

Discharges  (Not  transfers  nor  deaths) 27  34  61 
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Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feebleminded -  1  1 

Deaths  (includes  deaths  away  from  institution) 13  18  31 

Total  number  of  discharges,  transfers  and  deaths 

during  the  year 40  53  93 

5.    Remaining  on  books  of  institution  November  30,  1930 

In  institution   602  903  1,510 

Absent 68  129  197 

Total 670  1,037  1,707 

Of  the  186  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in 
five-year  periods: 

Admissions  During  the  Year  December  1,  1929  to  November  30,  1930. 

Age                                                                                        Males  Females  Total 

Under  5  years 12  10  22 

5  to    9  years 38  42  80 

10  to  14  years  14  19  33 

15  to  19  years 11  21  32 

20  to  24  years 1  9  10 

25  to  29  years 1  1 

30  to  34  years 4  4 

35  to  39  years 3  3 

40  to  44  years - 

45  to  49  years - 

50  to  54  years 

55  to  59  years 1-1 


Total 78  108         186 

The  general  health  of  the  children  during  the  year  has  been  very  good.  There 
have  not  been  any  serious  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases  although  there  were  a 
number  of  cases  of  diptheria  in  the  early  spring.  They  were  mild  in  form  and 
soon  controlled.  A  number  of  these  cases  occurred  in  children  who  had  previously 
been  immunized  but  the  immunization  was  done  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  There 
have  also  been  quite  a  large  number  of  cases  of  German  measles  but  this  disease 
was  so  mild  and  of  such  short  duration,  it  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
routine  of  the  school. 

During  the  year  all  of  the  children  were  given  the  Von  Pirquet  test  for  tuber- 
culosis and  all  those  reacting  were  X-rayed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  all  suspicious  cases  were  given  a  careful  physical  examination  by  experts  of 
that  department.  This  has  given  us  an  excellent  check  on  the  health  and  physical 
condition  of  our  pupils.  Besides  these  special  tests,  children,  on  admission,  are 
vaccinated  against  smallpox  and  immunized  against  typhoid  and  diptheria;  they 
are  examined  by  a  nose  and  throat  specialist  and  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed 
when  advisable;  eyes  are  examined  by  a  competent  opthalmologist,  glasses  pres- 
cribed and  furnished  when  indicated  and  operations  performed  when  indicated 
and  desired  by  parents.  The  teeth  receive  prompt  and  regular  care  by  a  ~esident 
dentist. 

The  children,  during  the  summer  months  and  whenever  the  weather  permits 
during  the  winter  months,  take  their  recreation  out  of  doors.  Believing  that  a 
school  for  the  feebleminded  is  but  a  link  in  the  general  school  system  and  should, 
in  so  far  as  practical,  resemble  the  public  school,  competitive  athletic  games  are 
encouraged,  especially  among  the  boys  and  a  schedule  of  baseball  games  during 
the  summer  and  football  games  in  the  fall  with  community  teams,  adds  a  great 
deal  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  entire  school  as  well  as  teaching  them  the  essentials 
of  good  sportsmanship.  Plans  are  under  way  to  organize  volley  ball  teams  to 
play  during  the  winter  months. 

Besides  the  athletic  activities  many  other  means  of  recreation  are  provided. 
Frequent  plays  and  dances  add  to  the  social  life  of  the  pupils.  Moving  pictures 
are  shown  once  a  week  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children  but  since  the  advent 
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of  sound  pictures  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  good  silent  features 
suitable  for  the  children. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  growth  and  expansion,  several  new  buildings 
having  been  completed  and  construction  started  on  others.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  first  of  the  new  group  of  nursery  buildings  for  pre-school  children 
was  opened  and  soon  filled  to  capacity.  This  building  accommodates  56  children 
and  differs  considerably  in  style  of  architecture  from  the  older  buildings.  A 
second  building  of  this  type  has  been  completed  this  fall  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  the  last  of  the  year.  A  third  nursery  is  in  process  of  construction. 
During  the  summer  the  Service  Building  was  remodeled  and  the  dining  rooms  for 
officers  and  employees  remodeled  and  enlarged.  A  new  fireproof  garage  has  been 
erected,  more  centrally  located  and  conveniently  arranged  for  the  repair  and 
storage  of  cars.  A  new  storage  and  salvage  yard,  built  of  concrete  blocks  made 
at  the  institution,  replaces  the  old  wooden  structures  that  were  always  a  fire  hazard. 
An  addition  to  Dormitory  "K"  has  been  started  which,  when  completed,  will  give 
us  much-needed  bathroom  and  ward  facilities  for  our  crippled  boys.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  these  children  in  the  past  few  years  makes  an  infirmary  for  the 
care  of  these  special  cases  desirable.  This  fall  construction  of  a  clinical  research 
laboratory  building  was  started.  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  so  that  it  is 
probable  the  work  on  this  building  may  be  carried  on  during  the  winter.  The 
plan  of  repainting  in  colors  the  interior  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  children 
and  the  use  of  new  window  draperies  has  been  carried  out  during  the  year.  This 
adds  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  and  homelike  atmosphere  of  the  dormitories. 
New  6-inch  water  line  and  new  electric  cable  have  been  laid  from  the  power  house 
to  the  farm  department  and  an  electric  clock  system  controlled  by  a  master  clock 
at  the  Administration  Building,  has  been  installed  in  all  departments.  This  has 
been  of  great  help  in  getting  the  classes  to  the  various  school  and  industrial  de- 
partments on  time. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  employees  made  necessary  by  the  opening  of  new 
departments,  the  living  quarters  for  employees  have  become  greatly  congested. 
In  many  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  place  two  employees  in  small  rooms,  9  x  12, 
intended  for  only  one  person.  It  will  be  necessary,  before  new  departments  can 
be  opened,  to  have  increased  facilities  for  housing  employees. 

In  spite  of  the  unusually  dry  season  the  farm  crops  were,  on  the  whole,  very 
good.  An  abundant  rain  fall  in  the  early  spring  gave  most  of  the  crops  a  good 
start  which  the  prolonged  drought  of  mid-summer  did  not  completely  overcome. 
Our  potato  crop  was  especially  good,  being  the  second  best  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  In  addition,  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables  were  supplied  for  the 
tables  during  the  entire  summer.    The  following  were  put  up  for  winter  use: 

Apples,  No.  10,  628  cans,  $120.89;  crabapple  jelly,  318  jars,  $89.04;  crabapple 
jelly,  165  tumblers,  $23.10;  crabapples,  spiced,  30  jars,  $9.00;  crabapple  jelly, 
120  lbs.,  $33.60;  grape  jelly,  195  jars,  $29.25;  pears,  preserved,  39  jars,  $7.02; 
grape  jelly,  426  lbs.,  $63.90;  grape  jelly,  74  tumblers,  $5.55;  raspberry  jam,  12 
jars,  $3.60;  raspberry  jam,  2  tumblers,  $.30;  grape  marmalade,  2  jars,  $.20; 
grape  marmalade,  210  lbs.,  $21.00;  beans,  shell  No.  3,  540  cans,  $31.59;  beans, 
shell  No.  10,  72  cans,  $16.88;  beans,  string  No.  3,  377  cans,  $28.28;  beans,  string 
No.  10,  2,182  cans,  $501.86;  beans,  string,  salted,  3,300  lbs.,  $396.00;  beets, 
pickled,  35  jars,  $1.75;  chard,  swiss  salted,  4,000  lbs.,  $120.00;  corn  No.  3,  1,842 
cans,  $104.26;  cucumber  pickles,  10  jars,  $.50;  cucumbers,  salted,  875  lbs.,  $43.75; 
pumpkins  No.  10,  116  cans,  $17.40;  spinach,  salted,  4,800  lbs.,  $336.00;  squash 
No.  10,  318  cans,  $58.29;  tomatoes  No.  3,  1,731  cans,  $112.70;  tomatoes  No.  10, 
1,328  cans,  $325.37;  tomato  pickle,  6,060  lbs.,  $181.80;  grapejuice,  17  jars,  $1.70; 
tomato  relish,  31  jars,  $1.55;  grapejuice,  60  qts.,  $12.00;  Chili  sauce,  1,200  lbs., 
$60.00;  Chili  sauce,  383  jars,  $19.15;  pepper  relish,  402  jars,  $32.16;  pepper 
relish,  590  lbs.,  $47.20;  tomato  ketchup,  21  jars,  $1.05;  tomato  ketchup,  2,128 
lbs.,  $106.40;    Total,  $2,964.09. 

This  has  been  the  first  year  we  have  harvested  any  quantity  of  apples  from  our 
own  orchard.  Every  building  has  had  an  abundant  supply  during  the  entire  fall 
and  it  was  not  necessary  to  purchase  any  for  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas.  Eight 
additional  acres  of  brush  land  were  cleared  and  put  under  cultivation.     Also, 
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several  acres  of  marsh  land  were  reclaimed  by  draining  and  filling  with  sand, 
bringing  the  present  acreage  under  cultivation  to  163  acres.  Our  poultry  de- 
partment has  made  an  enviable  record  in  egg  production.  The  milk  production 
has  increased  by  a  thousand  pounds  per  cow  over  the  previous  year. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  cooperation  and  assistance  the  school  has  received 
from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  at  all  times,  in  receiving  and  treating 
both  medical  and  surgical  cases  that  call  for  more  radical  care  and  treatment 
than  can  be  given  in  our  own  hospital.  During  the  past  year  17  cases  have  been 
treated  at  the  above-mentioned  hospital. 

For  the  financial  transactions  of  the  institution,  I  refer  you  to  the  treasurer's 
report  and  for  detailed  activities  of  the  school,  social  service  and  dental  depart- 
ments and  the  out-patient  clinic,  I  refer  you  to  reports  of  the  heads  of  these 
departments. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  recommendations  in  the  report  of  the 
social  service  department  that  girls  on  the  list  for  probable  parole  be  given  special 
training  for  the  work  they  will  do  when  placed  in  private  homes  in  a  setting  as 
near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  home  in  which  they  will  later  live  and  work.  While 
they  do,  at  the  present  time,  receive  special  training  in  view  of  a  probable  parole, 
this  is  done  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  work  in  the  average  home  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  institution  and  not  a  small  home  in  the  community. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  102  girls  and  27  boys  on  parole,  making  a  total 
of  129. 

The  clergymen  have  been  untiring  in  their  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
in  conducting  religious  services  and  in  administering  to  the  sick. 

On  July  3rd  the  school  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of  our 
beloved  Superintendent,  Dr.  George  L.  Wallace.  Children  and  employees  alike 
felt  that  they  had  really  lost  a  friend.  We  can  only  hope  that,  inspired  by  his 
example,  his  kindly  spirit,  ready  sympathy  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped  child,  the  work  he  so  well  started  will  be  continued  in  line  with 
his  high  ideals. 

I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  American  Legion  Post  for  the  gift  of  a 
moving  picture  machine,  also  to  the  Legion  Bands  of  Sharon  and  Plymouth  for 
the  concerts  given  the  children,  to  the  Dramatic  Club  of  Wrentham  and  the 
Order  of  Forresters  for  the  fine  entertainments  given  the  school  during  the  year. 
I  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  for  the  loyal  devotion  and  cooperation  of  the 
staff  and  employees  of  the  school  which  has  made  easier  the  difficult  task  of  carry- 
ing on  the  work.  To  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  their  helpful  advice  and  interest, 
I  am  most  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RAYMOND    A.    KINMONTH, 

Acting  Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  this  annual  report  of  the  School  Department  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

We  have  endeavored,  during  the  past  year,  to  make  our  work  more  practical 
than  ever  before.  We  have  tried  to  bring  to  the  girls  and  boys  those  subjects 
that  we  felt  would  be  the  most  useful  in  their  lives.  If,  after  a  generous  time  of 
repeated  effort  to  teach  a  certain  child  to  read,  we  found  it  impossible  to  do  so, 
that  child's  period  in  the  classroom  was  lessened  and  his  time  in  the  workrooms 
increased.  In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  children 
than  ever  before. 

With  the  opening  of  the  first  of  the  group  of  nursery  buildings,  our  resources 
in  the  kindergarten  training  and  classes  were  heavily  taxed  but  adjustments  were 
quickly  made  to  accommodate  all  who  came.  A  classroom  was  fitted  out  in 
Nursery  No.  1  for  care  for  this  special  group  of  children.  This  group  has  presented 
a  new  phase  in  our  school  work  because  they  are  young  children  with  a  higher 
mentality  than  we  have  ever  worked  with  before.     As  far  as  possible,  we  have 
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kept  them  in  groups  by  themselves  because  their  progress  has  been  more  rapid 
than  that  of  other  groups  of  corresponding  chronological  age. 

The  children  in  the  grades  have  made  satisfactory  progress  and  we  were  able 
to  promote  a  goodly  number  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  special  departments,  domestic  science,  music,  physical  training,  speech 
improvement  and  sloyd,  have  successful  records  to  report.  The  domestic  science 
classes  have  trained  many  of  our  girls  on  parole  as  mothers'  helpers  and  the  reports 
received  as  to  their  ability  and  usefulness  have  been  very  gratifying.  Several  teas 
have  been  served  by  these  classes,  the  occasion  usually  being  a  group  of  visitors. 

Almost  every  angle  of  institution  life  is  touched  by  the  music  department  — 
the  orchestra  furnishes  dance  music,  the  boys'  band  and  drum  and  bugle  corps 
give  weekly  out-of-door  concerts  during  the  summer.  Other  groups  have  furnished 
the  music  for  the  several  religious  services  on  Sundays,  and,  in  collaboration  with 
the  dramatic  and  physical  training  departments,  several  operettas  have  been 
produced.  At  Christmas  we  gave  "One  Christmas  Eve",  many  of  the  younger 
children  taking  part.  Our  spring  offering  was  "Love  Pirates  of  Hawaii",  the  cast 
being  composed  of  the  older  boys  and  girls.  We  gave  this  several  times  at  the 
school  and  also  at  neighboring  institutions. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  speech  improvement  class,  great  change  has  been 
noted  in  the  oral  work  through  the  school  and  especially  on  the  stage.  The 
children  speak  slower  and  more  distinctly.  Their  expression,  also,  is  greatly 
improved. 

Many  young  boys  were  taught  the  use  and  manipulation  of  tools  in  our  sloyd 
classes.    Small  toys  and  various  small  articles  were  made. 

The  program  for  the  summer  was  very  full  and  varied.  Two  teachers  worked 
daily  among  the  younger  children,  organizing  games  and  sports.  Sewing  and 
various  forms  of  handwork  were  done,  also  very  simple  dramatics.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  a  pageant  was  presented  which  showed  much  thought  and  labor. 
Baseball  games  were  the  order  of  the  day  on  Saturday  afternoons.  Keen  com- 
petition was  manifested  and  many  an  exciting  game  played. 

The  excursions  to  Norumbega  Park  and  the  lake  in  Sharon  were  enjoyed  by  a 
large  number.  Weekly  moving-picture  shows  and  social  dances  have  been  held 
in  which  almost  the  entire  population  participated.  Several  of  our  neighbors 
have  been  kind  enough  to  bring  first  class  entertainments  to  the  school  which 
thoughtfulness  was  deeply  appreciated,  the  Wrentham  Dramatic  Society,  the 
employees  of  the  Medfield  State  Hospital  and  the  young  people  of  the  town 
church  being  among  them. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  the  work  carried  on  through  the  school  year 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  hearty  cooperation  received  from 
the  corps  of  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL    H.    LITTLEFIELD, 

Head  Teacher. 

REPORT  OF  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1930. 

Examinations,  1,221;  stomatitis,  79;  extractions,  permanent,  491;  extractions, 
deciduous,  226;  pulp  treatments,  permanent  97;  pulp  treatments,  decidous,  10; 
fillings,  permanent  ,1,322;  fillings,  deciduous,  68;  prophylactic  treatments,  868; 
silver  reduction  treatments,  434;  erupting  tooth  treatments,  61;  post-operative 
treatments,  420;  radiographs,  245;  gold  inlays,  8;  re-sets,  4;  general  anaesthesia, 
23;  local  anesthesia,  313;  porcelain  crowns,  5;  re-sets,  3;  porcelain  inlay  crown, 
1;  %  veneer  gold  crown,  1;  gold  shell  crown,  1;  bridges,  2;  re-set  2;  removed, 
2;  repair,  2;  vulcanite  dentures,  17;  repaired,  17;  ground  teeth,  73;  total  oi 
patients,  2,698;  total  of  new  patients,  177;  dismissals,  897;  fractured  process 
treatment,  8;  fractured  mandible  treatments,  13;  Vincent's  infection  treatment, 
6;  periodontal  treatment,  12;  abscess  treatment,  33;  hemorrhage  treatment,  1; 
miscellaneous  treatments,  132. 
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The  continued  absence  of  serious  preventable  diseases  here  bespeaks  the  vigi- 
lance of  those  to  whom  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  children  is  entrusted; 
the  efficacy  of  the  prophylactic  measures  resorted  to  is  evident  and  gratifying; 
and  especially  pleasing  to  me  is  the  fact  that  oral  hygiene  is  not  the  least 
effective  of  these  preventive  measures.  Progress  has  been  made  consequently  in 
the  care  of  the  children's  teeth;  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  upon  the  desirability 
of  clean  teeth,  by  physician,  matron  and  attendant  has  helped  in  a  great  way  to 
reduce  tooth  troubles.  My  observation  has  also  convinced  me  that  clean  teeth 
help  the  morale  of  the  child;  observance  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  better  disposes  a 
girl  or  a  boy  to  the  observance  of  other  regulations. 

The  clean  teeth  pin,  awarded  every  year  to  the  children  who  merit  it,  has  been 
a  great  factor  in  building  up  enthusiasm.  By  this  means  the  individual  receives 
recognition  and  this  stimulates  him  to  an  attitude  of  co-operation  which  in  a  fair 
percentage  of  cases  persists.  A  thousand  of  these  clean  teeth  pins  were  distributed 
at  the  last  meeting. 

The  admission  of  the  new  children  of  nursery  age  entails  a  requirement  for 
special  handling  of  these  young  patients.  Their  appointments  are  essentially  of 
short  duration,  several  of  which  are  usually  necessary  before  the  work  is  well 
started.  Extractions  for  them  must  be  done  under  general  anaesthesia  and  they 
are  examined  more  frequently  than  older  children  in  order  to  note  progress  of 
tooth  eruption  and  familiarize  them  with  dental  treatment,  in  preparation  for  the 
future. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  noted  that  the  percentage  of  new  children  having  had  no 
previous  dental  care  is  slightly  less  than  in  the  past.  This  is  significant  mostly 
for  the  reason  that  such  children  generally  co-operate  better  than  those  who  are 
being  examined  for  the  first  time. 

The  number  of  broken  appointments  for  the  past  year  has  been  noticeably 
decreased. 

But  two  cases  were  referred  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  a  fractured 
mandible  and  a  complicated  impaction  of  lower  third  molar.  Treatment  on  both 
cases  was  completed  here. 

The  careless  use  of  artificial  dentures  by  some  patients  was  mentioned  in  a 
previous  report  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  situation  shows  some  improvement. 

During  the  year  new  displays  such  as  posters,  pictures  and  other  material  show- 
ing benefits  derived  from  oral  hygiene,  have  not  been  plentiful;  this  year  for  the 
first  time  we  were  unable  to  procure  a  clean  teeth  motion  picture  film  for  our 
annual  meeting.     However,  the  future  looks  more  promising. 

All  patients  are  given  appointment  for  re-examination  about  once  a  year,  and 
are  dismissed  upon  completion  of  treatment.  In  the  case  of  non-co-operative 
patients,  however,  this  plan  cannot  be  followed,  but  these  patients  are  kept 
comfortable  by  palliative  treatment  and  kept  under  observation.  When  ex- 
traction is  necessary  for  them,  general  anaesthesia  is  used. 

We  are  using  two  sizes  of  brushes  throughout  the  school,  both  small;  one  for 
very  young  children  and  the  other  for  the  older  ones. 

The  clean  teeth  pins  for  the  coming  year  will  soon  be  available  and  will  be 
awarded  in  January,  after  the  children  are  all  examined  for  this  purpose. 

The  ratio  of  prophylactic  treatments,  fillings  and  extractions,  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  work,  is  of  about  the  same  average.  New  patients  whose  teeth 
are  generally  in  poor  condition  influence  this  ratio  considerably. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  assistant  as  well  as  to  all  others  whose  active  co-operation 
is  a  benefit  to  the  children  and  a  pleasant  satisfaction  to  me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN    A.    NASH,    D.M.D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 
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As  in  preceding  years,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  care  of  children  in  the 
community  on  parole  and  on  visit  from  the  school.  Before  the  actual  placement 
and  care  come  the  home  and  social  investigations  in  response  to  requests  of 
relatives  or  prospective  employers.  126  such  investigations  were  made  during 
the  year.  In  connection  with  the  work  of  investigation  and  supervision,  1,198 
visits  were  made,  —  513  visits  to  patients  in  the  community,  297  to  relatives,  151 
to  agencies,  237  to  employers  and  others. 

As  a  result  of  the  social  investigations,  27  girls  and  7  boys  were  placed  on 
parole  during  the  year,  making  the  total  on  December  1,  1930,  102  girls  and  27 
boys.  This  group  is  under  supervision  of  the  social  workers.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  help  the  individual  take  his  place  in  the  community,  —  the  place  of  an  institu- 
tionally trained,  carefully  placed  child  with  some  degree  of  mental  defect.  Just 
as  in  case  work  with  other  special  groups  it  is  necessary  to  here  give  attention  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  child,  to  his  mental  condition,  to  his  personality,  to 
the  family  and  social  group  in  which  he  is  placed.  An  attempt  is  made  to  help 
him  adjust  to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  —  an  aim  comparable  with  that  of  social 
workers  in  all  fields. 

Some  relief  from  the  crowded  conditions  at  the  School  and  the  long  waiting 
list  of  applicants  for  admission  might  be  obtained  by  the  placement  of  more 
children  in  the  community.  Many  applications  for  mothers'  helpers  were  rejected 
during  the  year  because  no  girls  were  ready  for  the  positions.  If  attention  could 
be  focused  on  this  problem  of  selection  of  promising  cases  for  parole,  it  might 
bring  to  light  much  suitable  material  for  definite  training  for  these  positions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  social  worker  with  the  mentally  defective,  the 
question  of  definite  training  in  the  institution  of  the  carefully  selected  girl  is  as 
important  as  selection  of  a  home  in  the  community  with  persons  who  seem 
qualified  to  give  careful  supervision.  In  regard  to  selection  of  suitable  cases,  a 
study  might  be  made  of  the  background  of  the  individual,  early  moulding  influ- 
ences, history  of  social  acts,  record  of  training  in  the  school,  and  a  careful 
personality  study.  Since  mental  age  is  only  one  factor  in  successful  community 
adjustment,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  detailed  description  of  the  child's 
re-actions  in  all  situations  in  the  institution.  The  teachers  could  contribute  help- 
ful information  together  with  the  matrons  and  attendants,  supervisors  and  phy- 
sicians. A  detailed  consideration  of  all  these  data  together  with  history  prior  to 
admissions  would  help  the  Staff  select  a  group  of  children  eligible  for  training  and 
subsequent  parole. 

In  this  age  of  specialization  it  seems  only  fair  to  prepare  the  child  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  for  some  particular  job.  Since  a  large  group  of  girls  are  placed  in 
homes  as  mothers'  helpers  it  would  seem  desirable  to  train  them  while  in  the 
School  in  the  simple  duties  of  the  average  home.  In  a  setting  as  near  as  possible 
to  that  of  a  house  in  which  they  will  later  live  and  work,  they  should  learn  to  do 
dishes,  make  beds,  set  the  table,  do  simple  laundry,  dust,  clean  silver,  answer  the 
telephone  and  door-bell,  etc.  A  definite  course  under  a  trained  household-arts 
teacher  would  be  desirable.  During  the  course  the  social  worker  could  watch 
closely  reports  of  progress  noting  the  special  abilities  and  disabilities  of  the  girls. 
There  would  be  opportunity  for  more  natural  social  contacts  with  quiet  talks 
between  the  social  worker  and  the  girls  than  is  now  possible  in  the  more  or  less 
crowded  atmosphere  of  the  dayrooms  of  the  buildings,  accommodating  from  90 
to  100  girls.  With  occasional  trips  during  this  period  of  training  to  the  city  for 
shopping  or  recreation  the  girl  would  lose  some  of  her  awkwardness  in  riding  on 
trains,  street  cars,  etc.,  and  would  gain  confidence  and  poise  in  the  casual  contacts 
of  life.  These  seemingly  trivial  matters  have  heretofore  made  difficult  the  abrupt 
change  from  the  protecting,  dependent  atmosphere  of  the  institution.  Every 
possible  method  should  be  employed  to  prepare  the  girls  in  the  selected  group 
for  entering  into  their  fresh  life  in  the  community. 

The  personnel  of  the  social  service  department  has  increased  during  the  year. 
Miss  Lillian  M.  Smith,  graduate  of  the  Simmons  School  of  Social  Work  accepted 
the  position  as  assistant  social  worker,  July  1,  1930.  There  are  now  three  full 
time  social  workers  making  it  possible  not  only  to  do  more  intensive  work  ac- 
cording to  the  present  plan  but  to  develop  other  phases  of  institutional  social 
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work.  It  might  be  helpful  to  assist  in  making  further  investigation  of  applications 
for  admission  to  the  School.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  mentally  deficient 
are  a  social  menace.  A  limited  number  can  be  cared  for  in  institutions.  Before 
acceptance  for  admission  all  possible  community  resources  should  be  utilized. 
At  the  present  time,  few  private  social  agencies  accept  the  mentally  deficient 
child  for  care.  Such  agencies  might  be  acquainted  by  the  institution  social  worker 
with  the  possibilities  of  successful  care  of  these  children  in  the  community. 

Increased  personnel  makes  available  to  the  School  the  assistance  of  a  social 
worker  every  day  to  meet  some  relatives  and  visitors,  especially  social  workers 
from  other  agencies  who  come  to  the  School  for  educational  purposes  or  in  the 
interest  of  a  child  or  his  relatives.  This  is  an  important  avenue  by  which  the 
community  social  workers  might  be  acquainted  with  the  work  which  might  be 
done  for  the  mentally  defective  by  the  community  and  with  the  actual  work  of 
this  department  in  placement  and  supervision. 

Our  social  workers  might  also  be  of  assistance  in  analyzing  the  histories  of  new 
admissions  and  determining  the  topics  upon  which  there  are  inadequate  or 
contradictory  data.  This  material  could  be  collected  later  from  informants  in 
the  community.  In  this  way,  histories  could  be  built  up  which  would  be  of  more 
value  for  the  medical  staff,  for  plans  in  training  and  placement  and  for  research 
purposes. 

In  connection  with  the  work  at  the  new  nursery  school,  the  social  worker  might 
help  make  investigations  of  applications  for  admission.  Some  cases  might  be  well 
cared  for  at  home  under  direction  and  help  from  the  hospital  staff  through  the 
social  worker.  By  careful  sorting  of  applications  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid 
too  early  crowding  of  these  new  buildings. 

These  are  a  few  ways  in  which  the  social  service  department  might  prove  t° 
be  of  additional  service  to  the  institution,  to  the  child,  and  to  the  community. 

Attendance  at  the  International  Congress  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  monthly  conferences  with  the  Director  of  Social  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  the  conferences  of  the  Supervisors  of  Case  Work 
and  the  Home  P'inders  group  have  kept  the  department  acquainted  with  the 
developments  in  the  fields  of  Mental  Hygiene,  family  and  children's  social  case 
work.  Help  and  genuine  interest  in  the  development  of  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment by  the  Acting  Superintendent  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HAWLEY   PIERCE    FOSTER, 

Head  Social  Worker. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXAMINER 

To  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1930. 

In  the  year  ending  November  30,  1930,  the  Wrentham  Traveling  School  Clinic 
examined  882  children,  the  largest  number  seen  in  any  one  year.  These  pupils 
were  seen  and  reports  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  following 
towns  and  cities.  In  Attleboro  there  were  62;  Brockton,  129;  Cambridge,  237; 
Chelsea,  119;  Dedham,  20;  Framingham,  62;  Franklin,  22;  Marlboro,  79; 
Milford,  18;  North  Attleboro,  19;  Plymouth,  48;  Quincy,  47  and  Winthrop,  30. 
Wrentham  was  not  visited  as  there  were  no  new  children  who  seemed  to  require 
an  examination  and  there  are  not  enough  retarded  pupils  in  school  to  require  a 
special  class. 

Of  the  882  children,  596  were  boys,  286  girls;  608  were  examined  for  the  first 
time,  274  were  reexamined.  A  large  proportion  of  the  reexaminations  were 
requested  from  the  special  classes  in  order  to  note  their  progress.  Others  were 
deferred  for  diagnosis  from  previous  tests. 

The  pupils  seen  by  the  Clinic  classified  as  follows: 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-one  or  40%  were  definitely  feebleminded;  289  or 
33.2%  were  borderline  cases;    152  or  17.2%  were  dull;    68  or  7.7%  fell  in  the 
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normal  group;  6  were  deferred,  awaiting  diagnosis  at  a  future  time  and  6  had 
superior  intelligence. 

Training  in  a  low  special  or  in  an  over-age  group  was  recommended  for  500 
(or  56.8%)  children,  315  boys;  185  girls.  For  347,  other  advice  was  given. 
Most  of  this  group,  it  was  felt,  should  continue  in  the  regular  grades  best  adapted 
to  their  class  attainment.  There  were  35  children  for  whom  institutional  care 
was  urgently  needed.  A  number  of  these  have  been  admitted  to  a  State  Training 
School.  Several  boys  and  girls  were  advised  to  seek  employment.  To  the  parents 
of  three  children  the  habit  clinic  was  suggested.  Two  deaf  children  who  were 
found  to  have  intelligence  approaching  normal  are  now  attending  the  school  for 
the  deaf  in  Boston. 

One  third  of  those  examined  were  7%  or  more  below  normal  weight  for  their 
age  and  height.  Practically  1-5  were  above  average  weight,  while  not  quite  1-2 
weighed  within  normal  limits.  Enlarged  tonsils  in  need  of  attention  were  found 
in  119  or  13.3%.  Sixty-eight  children  had  a  noticeable  defect  in  speech.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-three  (17.3%)  proved  to  have  defects  in  their  visual  fields. 
Forty-one  or  4.6%  had  hearing  below  normal;  in  6  of  these  otitis  media  was  a 
direct  cause  of  the  deafness.  There  were  four  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  three  showed 
residuals  of  infantile  paralysis  and  one,  the  results  of  encephalitis  lethargica. 
Three  had  palsies  from  birth,  two  acquired  paralytic  conditions,  and  one  pseudo 
muscular  hypertrophy.  Two  were  dwarfed  and  in  need  of  glandular  therapy. 
There  were  three  Mongolian  imbeciles  and  six  had  definite  thyroid  enlargement. 
In  nine  there  was  a  heart  lesion;  four  were  hydrocephalic;  three  were  tubercular, 
two  asthmatic  and  one  had  a  cranial  hernia.  Residuals  of  rickets  were  noted  in 
five.  Two  showed  early  psychotic  symptoms,  strongly  suggestive  of  dementia 
praecox  and  two  were  psychoneurotic. 

The  parents  of  these  882  children  were  of  26  different  nationalities:  288  or 
32.6%  had  parents,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  United  States;  87  or  9.8% 
had  one  parent  born  in  the  United  States,  the  other  parent  a  native  of  a  foreign 
country;  477  or  54.3%  were  children  whose  parents  were  both  born  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  parentage  of  30  children  was  unknown,  their  early  history  not 
being  easily  available.  There  were  28  mixed  foreign  parents,  that  is,  one  parent 
of  one  foreign  country,  the  other  parent  of  another  foreign  country. 

As  far  as  possible  we  have  relied  upon  the  automobile  each  day  to  reach  the 
town  or  city  in  which  the  clinic  was  working.  In  only  three  places  is  it  necessary 
to  remain  during  the  week  because  of  distance  and  in  one  of  these  with  the  arrival 
of  spring  and  warmer  weather  it  is  again  possible  to  commute. 

There  has  been  nothing  of  unusual  occurrence  to  report  for  the  year.  The 
cities  and  towns  visited  have  in  every  case  welcomed  us  and  given  excellent  co- 
operation. 

To  Miss  Ruth  Prouty,  Psychologist  of  the  Wrentham  State  School,  and 
Miss  Beatrice  N.  Wolf  son,  Psychometrist,  credit  is  given  for  their  efficient  help 
in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Clinic. 

The  desire  for  conferences  of  those  engaged  in  the  Traveling  Clinic  work  is 
strongly  felt.  In  such  meetings  the  problems  met  can  be  discussed  understandingly 
and  freely  and  our  own  weaknesses  made  evident.  Personal  contact  of  those  in 
the  same  field  of  work  is  always  a  stimulus  to  more  enthusiasm  and  greater  effort. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE    M.    PATTERSON,    M.D. 
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FINANCIAL    REPORT 
To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1930. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Cash  Account 
Receipts 

Income: 

Board  of  Patients $13,430.02 

>     $13,430.02 

Personal  Services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement 189 .  36 

Sales: 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $     71 .  36 

Food 1,413.47 

Clothing  and  materials 131 .  60 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 62 .  10 

Medical  and  general  care 3 .  00 

Farm: 

Cows  and  calves 333 .  70 

Hides 20.50 

Wood 179.00 

Molasses  bbls 3 .  90 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds : 5 .  70 

Repairs,  ordinary 165  .  70 

Total  sales $2,390.03 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances $  26 .  09 

Rent 564.89 

Deceased  Patient's  Money 8.91 

599.89 

Total  income $16,609 .  30 

Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year  brought  forward $     6,142  .45 

Appropriations,  current  year 532,050 .  00 

Total $538,192.45 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 515,925 .  78 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $222,266 . 67 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services $242,049.  51 

Religious  instruction 1,800.  00 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 7,002   14 

Food 93,192.57 

Clothing  and  materials 21,743.81 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 27,281 .84 

Medical  and  general  care 9,451 .87 

Heat,  light  and  power 37,952  .  76 

Farm 36,992  .  50 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 6,093 .  26 

Repairs,  ordinary 13.999 .  62 

Repairs  and  renewals 18.365  .90 

Total  expenses  for  Maintenance $515,925  .  78 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance  December  1,  1929 $  72,399.99 

Appropriations  for  current  year 160,000. 00 

Letter  November  3,  1930 7,000 .  00 

Total $239,399.99 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) $1 15,037  .61 

Reveiting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 50. 15 

115,087.75 

Balance  November  30,  1930,  carried  to  next  year $124,312.24 
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Object                               Act  or 
Resolve 

Whole 
Amount 

Expended 

During 
Fiscal  Year 

Total 

Expended 

to  Date 

Balance 
at  End 
of  Year 

Nursery  Building  1928 1928-127 

Purchase  of  silo 1928-127 

Remodeling  house 1928-127 

Resetting  boilers 1928-127 

1929-146 

Furnishing  contagious  hospital 1929-146 

Addition  to  Dormitory  K.  Building  .     1929-146 
Furnishing  for  Nursery  Building.  .  .  .    1929-146 
Nursery  Building  1929 1929-146 

$50,000.00 
1,000.00 

1 0.000 .  00 
8,000.00 
4,500.00 
5,600.00 
9,500.00 
6,000.00 

50,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,000.00 

20,000.00 
7,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

40.000.00 
4,000.00 

10,000.00 
6,000.00 

$416.75 

25.48 

575.90 

92.54 
3,568.27 
5,215.28 
3,566.40 
31,524.82 
3,612.65 
116.76 

173.25 
31,507.05 
29,606.82 

5,035.64 

$49,999.17 

998.12 

9,952.57 

12,218.61 
4,097.47 
8,613.00 
5,997.28 

49,148.94 
4,930.15 
3,959.55 

173.25 
31,507.05 
29,606.82 

5,035.64 

$    .83i 

1.881 

47.43  1 

281.39 

1,502.53 

887.00 

2.72 

851.06 

Garage 1929-146 

Repair  of  Officer 's  Cottage 1929-386 

Power  equipment 1929-386 

Children's  Clinical  Building 1930-10-29 

Children's  Clinical  Building 1930-115 

Nursery  Building  1930 1930-115 

69.85 

40.45 

20,000.00 

56,826.75 
18,492.95 

Remodeling  Service  Building 1930-115 

Piggery 1930-115 

Purchase  of  land 1930-115 

Furnishing  for  1929  Nursery  Building  1930-1 15 

10,393.18 

4,000.00 

10,000.00 

964.36 

$340,600.00 

$115,037.61 

$216,237.62 

$124,362.38 

'Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  during  year $     50. 14 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 124,312.24 

Total  as  above $124,362.38 


Per  Capita 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1448.8383 
Total  cost  of  maintenance,  $515,925.78 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6,848 
Receipt  from  sales,  $2,390.03 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.03163 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $14,219.27 
Eiual  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.18821 
Net  weekly  per  capita  $6.6276 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIZABETH 


OLDHAM, 

Treasurer. 


VALUATION 

November  30,  1930 

Real  Estate 

Land,  590  acres $     31,362.  .00 

Buildings 1,445,623.59 

$1,476,985.59 

Personal  Property 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $175 .00 

Food 13,178.80 

Clothing  and  materials 32,264 .  07 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 183,230.98 

Medical  and  general  care 8,890.61 

Heat,  light  and  power 10,385 .  26 

Farm 49,720.  24 

Garage,  stfeblts  and  grounds 7,421 .  79 

Repairs 15,185 .  53 

$320,452.28 

Summary 

Real  estate $1,476,985.59 

Personal  property 320,452 .  28 

$1,797,437.87 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 

As  Adopted  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
Prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 


Table  1.     General  Information 


1.  Date  of  opening  as  an  institution  for  feebleminded,  year  1910. 

2.  Type  of  institution,  State. 

3.  Institution  plant: 
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Value  of  institution  property: 

Real  estate,  including  buildings $1 ,476,985  .  59 

Personal  property 320,452 .  28 

Total  value  of  main  institution  property $1,797,437.87 

Total  owned  590  acres,  rented  none. 

Total  acreage  under  cultivation  during  year,  304  >£  acres. 


Officers  and  employees: 

Actually  in  Service 

at  End  of  Year 

M.  F.  T. 

Superintendents -  - 

Assistant  superintendents -  -  - 

Other  staff  physicians 2  3  5 

Psychologists -  2  2 

Resident  dentists 1  -  1 

Principal  of  school -  1  1 

Teachers  of  grade  subjects -  6  6 

Teachers  of  special  subjects 5  18  23 

Social  workers -  3  3 

Stewards 1  -  1 

Matrons -  24  24 

Attendants 18  114  132 

All  others 38  22  60 

Total  officers  and  employees 65  193           258 

Census  of  patient  population  at  end  of  year 
In  institution: 

White 

M.  F.             T. 

Feebleminded  (not  epileptic) 515  797        1,312 

Feeblemindeu  epileptics 38  55             93 

Others  (speci  fy)  I.  Q.  over  .75 21  29             50 

Total 574  881  1,455 

Enrolled  but  absent  from  institution: 

White 

M.  F.  T. 

On  parole 26             90  116 

On  visit 20              15  35 

On  escape  (not  paroled) 18             12  30 

Total 64  117  181 

Grand  Total 638  998        1,636 

M. 
Average  daily  number  of  patients  actually  in  institution  during  year  569.9562 
Includes  9  males  with  I.  Q.  .75  or  over. 
Includes  20  females  with  I.  Q.  .75  or  over. 


Vacancies  at  End 
of  Year 
M.  F.  T. 

1  -  1 

1  -  1 


M. 
19 

1 
4 


Colored 
F. 
22 
3 

1 


M 


M. 


2.6 

Colored 
F. 
10 


4  10  14 

28  36  64 

F.  T. 

861.9780      1431.9342 


Table  2.     Financial  Statement 
See  Treasurer's  Report  for  data  requested  under  this  table. 


Table  3   (a).     Movement  of  Feebleminded1  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1929  and  ending  September  30,  1930 

M. 

1.  Feebleminded  on  books  of  institution  at  beginning  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 

Away  from  institution 

Total 

2.  Admissions  during  year: 

a.  First  admissions 

b.  Readmissions , 

c.  Transfers  from  other  institutions  for  feebleminded 

Total  received  during  year 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 

4.  Discharges  during  year  (not  including  transfers  and  deaths) 

5.  Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feebleminded  within  state 

6.  Died  during  year 

7.  Total  dischaiged,  transferred  and  died  during  year 

8.  Feebleminded  remaining  on  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year 

In  institution f 

Away  from  institution ' 

Actual  cards 

Total 


514 
58 

817 
114 

1,331 
172 

572 

931 

1,503 

66 

5 

89 
8 
3 

155 
13 
3 

71 

643 

23 

11 

34 

100 

1,031 

30 

1 
18 
49 

171 

1,674 

53 

1 

29 

83 

573 
59 

876 
107 

1,449 
166 

632 
609 

983 
982 

1,615 
1,591 

'Any  patients  with  epilepsy  who  are  not  feebleminded  should  be  excluded  from  this  table,  but  included 
in  Table  3-b.  Includes  all  Feebleminded  with  I.  Q.  under  .75.  Owing  to  the  various  changes  in  I.  Q. 
occurring  during  the  course  of  the  year  it  is  impossible  to  have  Table  3  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Some  patients  classified  as  Feebleminded  at  beginning  of  statistical  year  have  been  given  a  classification 
of  not  Mentally  Defective  before  the  end  of  statistical  year.  Conversely,  patients  not  mentally  defective 
who  were  not  included  in  the  totals  for  this  table  at  the  beginning  of  statistical  year  will  have  been  given 
a  new  I.  Q.  bringing  them  within  the  Feebleminded  group  at  the  end  of  institution  year. 
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Table  3   (6).     Movement  of  Total  Patient  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1929  and  ending  September  30,  1930 

M. 

1.  On  books  of  institution  at  beginning  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 552 

Away  from  institution 77 

Total 629 

2.  Received  during  year 76 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 705 

4.  Discharged : 

a.  Into  community 27 

b.  To  all  other  institutions - 

c.  Died 12 

Total 39 

5.  On  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 598 

Away  from  institution 68 

Total 666 
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844 
134 

1,396 
211 

978 

107 

1,085 

1,607 

183 

1,790 

32 

59 

18 

30 

51 

90 

907 
127 

1,505 
195 

1,034 


1,700 


Table  4.     Mental  Status  of  First  Admissions  and  Readmissions 

Note:     Tables  4-13,  inclusive,  are  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1930. 


Mental  Status 

Total 

First  Admissions 

Readmissions 

Idiot 

M. 
17 
19 
35 

F. 
19 
43 
35 

T. 
36 
62 
70 

M.        F.       T. 

16  17       33 

17  42        59 
33       30       63 

M.        F.       T. 

1          2         3 

imbecile 

Moron 

2          1          3 

2         5         7 

Total  * 

71 

97 

168 

66       89      155 

5          8          1 

!Total   number  of   first   admissions   and    readmissions,    in   this  and   subsequent  tables   dealing  with 
admissions,  should  agree  with  data  given  in  Table  3-a. 


Table  5.     Nativity  of  First  Admissions  and  of  Parents  of  First  Admissions 


Nativity 

Patients 

Parents  of  Male 
Patients 

Parents  of  Female 
Patients 

United  States 

Austria 

Males 
65 

Females 

84 

3 

1 
1 

Total 
149 
3 

1 

1 

1 

Both 

Fathers  Mothers  Parents 

34             40             27 
1 

5  8               4 

3                5                2 

6  5                4 
3                4                3 

3                3                3 

1 

1                 1                 1 

9 

Both 
Fathers  Mothers  Parents 

40             39             33 

9              10                6 

-                1                - 

2                2                2 

1                 1                 1 

6                7                4 

Italy 

11               11               11 

Poland 

3                2                2 
3                3                3 

4                5                4 

3                2                2 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Europe .  .  . 
Unascertained 

5                6                5 
2 

Total 

66 

89 

155 

66              66              44 

89              89              73 

'Includes  Newfoundland 

Table  6.     Citizenship  of  First  Admissions 


M. 

65 

1 

F. 
84 

5 

T. 
149 

1 

5 

Total 

66 

89 

155 
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Table  7.     Age  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Age  Group 


Under  10  years. 
10  to  14  years.  . 
15  to  19  years.  . 
20  to  24  years.  . 
25  to  29  years.  . 
30  to  34  years.  . 
35  to  39  years.  . 
40  to  44  years .  . 
45  to  49  years .  . 
50  to  54  years.  . 
55  to  59  years.  . 


Total 


M.    F.  T. 

45     46  91 

11      17  28 

8      14  22 

6  6 


-33 
-33 
1        -  1 


Total 66     89     155      16     17     33      17     42     50      33     30     63 


Idiot 


M.  F.  T. 

13  12  25 

2  2  4 

-  2  2 


1        1 

-        1 


Imbecile 


M.     F.     T. 

9  23  32 
4  7  11 
4  6  10 
-33 


Moion 


M.     F.     T. 

23  11  34 
5  8  13 
4  6  10 
-33 


-       2 


Table  8. 


Marital  Condition  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to 
Mental  Status 


Marital  Condition 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.     F.       T. 

66     88     154 

-       1          1 

M.     F.     T. 
16     17     33 

M.     F.     T. 
1 7     42     59 

M.     F.     T. 
33     29     62 

1        1 

Total . 

66     89     155 

16     17     33 

1 7     42     59 

33     30     63 

Table  9.     Environment  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental 

Status 


Environment 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

t>ban 

M.     F.       T. 

65     87     152 

1        2         3 

M.     F.     T. 
16     17     33 

M.     F.     T. 
17     40     57 
-       2       2 

M.     F.     T. 
32     30     62 

Rural 

1        -        1 

Total. . . 

66     89      155 

16      17     33 

17     42     59 

33     30     63 

Table  10.     Economic  Condition  of  Families  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with 
Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Economic  Condition 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.     F.       T. 

23     29       52 

39     55       94 

4       5          9 

M.     F.     T. 

1       3       4 
13     14     27 

2-2 

M.     F.     T. 

2     10     12 

14     28     42 

1        4       5 

M.     F.     T. 
20     16     36 

12      13     25 

1        1        2 

Total 

66     89      155 

16     17     33 

17     42     59 

33     30     63 

Table  11.     Discharges  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and 
Chronological  Age 


Age  Group 


Under  10  years. 
10  to  14  years.  . 
15  to  19  years.  . 
20  to  24  years.  . 
25  to  29  years .  . 
30  to  34  years.  . 
35  to  39  years. . 
40  to  44  years .  . 
45  to  49  years.  . 


Total  i 23     30 


Total 


53 


Idiot 


JTotal  number  discharged  should  agree  with  item  4  in  Table  3- 


Imbecile 


F.  T. 

2  6 
1 

2  2 

2  3 

2  3 

1  1 


7      10     17 


Moron 


14     13     27 
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Table  12.     Deaths  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and  Chronological  Age 


Age  Group 
Under  10  years 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M. 
3 
4 
1 
3 

F. 
5 
1 
6 

2 

2 
1 

1 

T. 

8 

5 
7 
5 

2 

1 

1 

M.     F. 
1       2 
1 

1        1 
1 

T. 
3 
1 
2 
1 

M.     F.     T. 

1  3        4 

2  1        3 
-       5        5 

3  1        4 

1        1 

M.     F.     T. 
1       -       1 
1       -       1 

1 |  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  2Q  years ...             

30  to  34  vears 

2        2 

35  to  39  years 

1        1 

_       _       _ 

Total  i 

11 

18 

29 

3       4 

7 

6      11      17 

2        3       5 

'Total  deaths  in  this  and  the  following  table  should  agree  with  items  6  in  Table  3-a. 

Table  13.     Causes  of  Death  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Causes  of  Death 


General  Diseases: 

Diptheria 

Influenza 

Lethargic  encephalitis 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Nervous  System: 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system , 
Respiraiory  System: 

Bronchitis 

Bionchopneumonia 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Genito-Urinary  System: 

Chronic  nephritis 

Malformations 


Total 11 


Total 

M. 

F. 

3 
1 

1 
2 
5 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

- 

3 
1 

11 

18 

Idiot 


M.     F.     T. 


1 

1 


3        4 


Imbecile 


M. 


-22 
1        4       5 

1        -        1 

1        2        3 


2        4 
1        1 
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Moron 


M.     F.     T. 


1       -       1 

-22 
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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES 
To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  the  General  Court: 

The  trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  have  the  honor  to  present  their  report 
for  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  school. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  adjustment  of  the  school's  administration  to 
the  loss  of  the  superintendent  whose  mastery  of  its  development  had  been  from 
the  beginning  the  vital  centre  of  its  progress.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Wallace  in 
July,  1930,  Raymond  A.  Kinmonth,  M.D.,  was  chosen  as  the  Acting  Superintendent 
and  he  has  served  in  that  capacity  throughout  the  year. 

In  October,  the  trustees,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  statute  which  places 
the  choice  of  the  superintendent  upon  them,  chose  for  the  position  one  whose  quali- 
fications they  regarded  as  distinctly  fitting  him  for  the  place.  Prior  to  doing  so 
there  had  been  earnest  search  for  a  successor  to  Dr.  Wallace  who  would  maintain 
the  high  standards  he  had  established.  There  had  also  been  informal  conferences 
with  the  Commissioner,  m  the  first  instance  by  the  entire  board  and  in  later  ones 
by  certain  of  its  members,  in  which  the  depaitment  indicated  from  the  outset  its 
insistence  upon  its  choice  based  upon  a  policy  of  recognizing  its  own  personnel  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  possibilities.  Alternatives  were  discussed,  without  effect, 
and  the  issue  settled  down  to  a  point  of  difference  which  has  not  been  resolved  during 
the  year. 

The  trustees  have  acted  upon  the  clear  direction  of  the  statute.  Their  insistence 
has  been  upon  their  responsibility  and  upon  the  distinguished  fitness  of  the  man 
of  their  choice  for  the  task  of  maintaining  the  high  standard  of  service  which  had 
signalized  Wrentham  as  a  model  institution.  The  issue  was  taken  up  by  His 
Excellency,  Governor  Allen,  in  the  last  days  of  his  administration  in  an  earnest 
effort  on  his  part  to  reach  an  adjustment  which  continued  without  success  up  to 
the  final  hours  of  his  term. 

The  trustees  have  constantly  sought  to  bring  about  a  conclusion  that  would 
meet  what  they  regard  as  the  need  of  the  school  and  the  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  its  progressive  administration.  While  the  issue  is  over  a  choice  for  this 
vitally  important  office  it  is  also  and  fundamentally  one  as  to  the  recognition  of 
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the  authority  and  accountability  of  boards  of  trustees.  As  such  we  regret  to  re- 
port that  the  year  ends  with  no  choice  made  and  ratified  and  with  the  relative 
responsibilities  of  trustees  and  department  an  open  and  vexed  issue. 

Under  conditions  of  obvious  difficulty,  with  his  authority  limited  to  a  routine 
management,  without  power  to  even  fill  staff  vacancies  and  v/ith  the  constantly 
impending  end  to  his  service,  Dr.  Kinmonth  has  discharged  his  responsible  duties 
with  constant  faithfulness  and  marked  ability.  He  has  had  the  unqualified  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  entire  official  corps  of  the  school.  While  certain  of 
the  projects  begun  in  the  Wallace  administration  have  necessarily  been  in  sus- 
pension, it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  acting  superintendent  and  his  associates  that  the 
interests  of  the  school  have  suffered  the  least  conceivable  harm  by  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  succession  in  the  superintendency.  For  the  record  of  the  year,  the  acting 
superintendent's  report,  herewith  submitted,  is  an  ample  statement. 

On  the  Wrentham  estate,  with  its  visible  evidences  of  Dr.  Wallace's  service, 
and  of  the  Commonwealth's  support  of  his  constantly  progressive  projects,  there 
stands  one  silent  reminder  of  his  unfulfilled  vision.  It  is  the  clinical  research  build- 
ing. It  stands,  as  well,  a  monument  to  the  advance  of  thought  in  the  field  of  the 
public's  concern  as  to  mental  defect.  It  signalizes,  ineffectually  to  be  sure  but 
with  at  least  a  hope  of  ultimate  effect,  the  unwillingness  of  an  intelligent  people 
to  accept  as  end-results  the  unhappy  product  of  conditions  not  yet  understood 
and  of  causes  not  yet  explored.  The  possible  advances  in  research,  for  which  this 
building  was  provided,  is  one  of  the  interests  the  trustees  have  sought  to  secure  in 
the  choice  of  a  superintendent.  Whatever  the  outcome  as  to  the  personal  lead- 
ership in  the  organization  there  should  be  no  defeat  of  the  Commonwealth's  even- 
tual leadership  in  this  undertaking.  Restriction  in  outlay  may  indeed  delay  the 
use  of  this  building  and  of  the  human  case-resources  of  the  institution  to  illuminate 
the  now  dark  corners  of  a  great  problem.  Perhaps  the  immediate  dollar  must  at  pre- 
sent obscure  the  eventual  savings  in  terms  of  public  burden  of  uncounted  dollars, 
not  to  mention  the  other  social  costs  of  uncomprehended  mental  defect.  But  a 
great  utility  to  the  public  awaits  the  scientific  study  to  which  this  building  now  in 
silent  eloquence  points  the  way.  The  research  building  would  fittingly  be  given  the 
name  of  the  superintendent  who  sought  its  addition  to  the  school's  equipment  for 
real  public  service  but  not  so  long  as  it  stands  idle  and  useless,  as  he  never  did. 

The  turn  of  a  quarter  century  in  the  history  of  the  Wrentham  State  School 
might  well  be  occasion  for  observance.  The  existing  situation,  with  the  shadow 
of  the  loss  of  the  leader  resting  as  a  restraint  upon  celebration  and  the  uncomfort- 
able situation  as  to  the  succession,  is  not  favorable  to  more  than  a  passing  note. 
Three  of  the  present  board  of  seven  members  were  original  appointees.  They  and 
their  associates,  all  of  whom  are  as  deeply  concerned,  deeply  regret  the  controversy 
which  they  can  foresee  is  to  end  in  a  capitulation  involving  both  the  best  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  to  the  school  and  the  principle  of  trustees'  responsibility 
as  it  stands  in  our  laws,  unless  there  shall  be  determination  by  authority  not  as 
between  persons  officially  concerned  but  as  to  the  quality  of  the  service  to  be 
secured. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Albert  L.  Harwood,  Chairman  Thomas  H.  Ratigan 

Mrs.  Willard  Scott  Philip  Rubenstein 

Herbert  Parsons,  Secretary  Katherine  D.  Hardwick 

Trustees. 

REPORT  OF  ACTING  SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1931.    The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 

Male  Female  Total 

1.    On  Books  of  institution  November  30,  1930: 

In  institution 602  938  1,510 

Absent 68  129  197 

Total 670  1,037  1,707 
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2. 


5. 


Admissions  during  year: 

First  admissions 

Readmissions 

Transfers  from  other  institutions  for  feebleminded 

Total  received  during  year. 
Total  on  books  during  year 

Dismissals  during  year: 

Discharges  (not  transfers  nor  deaths) 
Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feebleminded 
Deaths  (includes  deaths  away  from  institution 


Total  dismissed  during  year  . 

Remaining  on  books  of  institution  Nov.  30,  19( 

In  institution 

Absent 


61 

109 
1 

170 

1 

ed 

— 

- 

61 
731 

110 
1,147 

171 

1,878 

35 
10 

32 
15 

18 

67 
15 

28 

45 

65 

110 

632 
54 

973 

109 

1,605 
163 

Total 


686 


1,082 


1,768 


Of  the  171  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in 
five-year  periods: 

Admissions  during  the  year,  December  1,  1930  to  November  30,  1931 
Ages 
Under  5  years 
5  to  9  years 
10  to  14  years 
15  to  19  years 
20  to  24  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  39  years 
40  to  44  years 
45  to  49  years 
50  to  54  years 
55  to  59  years 


Total  admissions 


ales 

Females 

Total 

8 

10 

18 

35 

41 

76 

7 

23 

30 

9 

21 

30 

2 

7 

9 

- 

4 

4 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

61 


110 


171 


The  general  physical  condition  of  the  pupils,  in  the  main,  has  been  good.  There 
have  not  been  any  epidemics  of  serious  contagious  diseases  or  any  serious  accidents. 
During  the  winter  months  there  was  a  mild  epidemic  of  German  measles,  82  cases 
being  reported  and  during  the  year  there  were  47  cases  of  chickenpox  and  also 
24  cases  of  tuberculosis  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health.  The  majority  of  the 
latter  did  not  show  any  active  symptoms  but  were  reported  as  the  result  of  a 
survey  made  last  year  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  These  cases  reacted 
to  the  Von  Pirquet  test  and  showed  tubercular  lesions  on  x-ray  examination.  Two 
girls  were  admitted  with  gonorrheal  infection  and  7  with  positive  Wassorman 
reaction.  There  were  also  9  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia.  No  sudden  deaths  occurred 
that  required  the  services  of  a  medical  examiner  and  there  were  not  any  autopsies. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  24  and  the  death  rate,  12.77 
per  1,000.  Eleven  of  these  deaths  were  caused  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Causes 
of  death  were  as  follows:  Arteriosclerosis,  1;  Bronchial  asthma,  1;  bronchopneu- 
monia, 5;  endocarditis — chronic  rheumatic,  1 ;  diarrheal  enteritis,  1;  pneumonia 
—  lobar,  2;  epilepsy,  1;  syphilis — congenital,  1;  tuberculosis — pulmonary,  11; 
Total,  24. 

While  some  of  our  farm  crops  fell  a  little  behind  the  production  of  last  year, 
other  crops  were  more  successful.  The  potato  crop  was  the  best  we  ever  had 
totaling  6,483  bushels  from  25  acres,  giving  an  average  of  280  bushels  per  acre. 
There  were  172  acres  under  cultivation,  as  follows: 
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Garden  49,  potatoes  25,  ensilage  corn  22,  fruit  20,  mangels  3,  rye  3,  hay  50  of 
which  10  were  newly  seeded  this  year.  There  was  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables 
from  the  garden  throughout  the  season  and  a  surplus  for  canning  and  winter 
storage.  Sufficient  ensilage  corn  was  harvested  to  carry  the  cows  through  the 
winter  until  the  green  feed  comes  in.  Small  fruits  did  fairly  well  but  the  apple 
crop  was  very  poor.  The  hay  crop  was  unusually  good  and  green  feed  was  avail- 
able from  the  opening  of  the  season  until  frost. 

In  addition,  47  tons  of  cured  hay  were  stored  for  winter  use.  The  dairy  herd 
made  progress  during  the  year;  from  natural  increase  7  cows  and  7  heifers  were 
added.  The  health  and  condition  of  the  herd  is  good  and  the  trouble  from  difficult 
breeding  which  we  have  had  in  the  past,  is  clearing  up.  The  average  production 
per  cow  has  increased  from  11,609  lbs.  for  1930  to  11,982.16  for  1931  or  283.16 
lbs.  per  cow. 

The  poultry  has  added  another  good  year  to  their  past  record,  doing  better  than 
ever  before.  Three  thousand  chickens  were  purchased  from  which  1,403  pullets 
were  raised.  The  average  number  kept  through  the  year  was  921.14.  They 
laid  165,354  eggs  or  an  average  of  168.66  eggs  per  hen,  an  average  of  7  more  eggs 
per  hen  than  last  year.  The  new  flock  raised  in  1931  for  1932  production  has 
started  off  better  than  last  year  so  that  another  good  year  is  in  prospect. 

During  the  year  30,151  pounds  of  dressed  pork  were  sent  to  the  storeroom  which 
is  less  than  the  previous  year  but  this  is  balanced  by  having  a  larger  herd  on  hand 
for  the  new  year.  Pork  production  was  somewhat  cut  down  by  unseasonably  cold 
weather  with  consequent  loss  of  pigs  during  the  farrowing  season. 

Very  little  new  land  was  cleared  last  year  as  the  group  who  usually  does  this 
work  was  required  to  complete  the  construction  program  commenced  last  year. 

In  January,  the  second  of  the  new  nursery  group  was  completed  and  opened. 
The  first  one  had  reached  its  capacity  so  the  girls  were  moved  to  the  new  building 
and  the  boys  remained  in  the  first  nursery.  The  first  one  is  again  filled  to  over  its 
capacity.  In  a  few  months  we  expect  to  open  the  third  of  this  group  which  was 
completed  during  the  year. 

The  Children's  Clinical  Building  which  was  begun  at  the  close  of  last  year  has 
been  completed  and  is  ready  for  equipment. 

The  addition  to  Dormitory  "K"  has  been  opened  and  is  now  filled  to  capacity. 
This  has  been  a  great  help  in  giving  better  care  to  our  crippled  children. 

A  new  parking  space  has  been  constructed  in  front  of  the  Children's  Clinical 
Building  of  ample  size  and  designed  to  care  for  a  large  number  of  cars. 

An  addition  to  the  employees'  dining-room  has  been  completed  and  new  equip- 
ment installed  in  the  Service  building  which  makes  for  better  and  more  efficient 
service  in  this  department. 

The  system  of  tunnels  has  been  further  extended  by  1,550  feet  so  that  now  all 
buildings  with  the  exception  of  the  farm  department  are  connected  with  the  power 
house  by  tunnel. 

The  old  wooden  blacksmith  shop  has  been  torn  down  and  a  new  one  of  cement 
blocks  constructed  next  to  the  garage.  The  old  wooden  buildings  in  the  storage 
yard  have  been  removed  and  a  fence  built  around  this  area.  Construction  of  the 
new  concrete  piggery  has  been  started  and  is  well  advanced. 

One  of  the  old  dynamos  in  the  power  plant  has  been  replaced  changing  our  plant 
from  a  Grade  "C"  to  a  Grade  "A"  plant  and  a  new  switchboard  has  also  been 
installed. 

A  new  water  pipe  line  has  been  laid  to  one  of  the  physician's  cottages  giving  better 
fire  protection  to  this  home. 

The  digging  of  9  new  wells  has  been  started  and  should  give  us  an  ample  water 
supply  for  some  time  to  come. 

.  The  laying  of  new  floors  of  asphalt  tile  in  the  basement  dining  rooms  of  several 
dormitories  has  been  continued.  A  number  of  buildings  have  been  newly  painted 
and  equipped  with  new  window  shades. 

A  new  and  more  adequate  lighting  system  has  been  installed  about  the  grounds 
so  that  the  main  roads  are  now  well  lighted. 

A  new  washer  and  extractor  have  been  installed  in  the  laundry  as  well  as  a 
new  starch  cooker. 

The  old  plumbing  in  one  of  the  dormitories  has  been  replaced  by  modern  plumbing. 
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A  new  mortiser  has  been  added  to  the  industrial  department. 

This  year  we  have  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  trained  physical  director, 
who  has  had  general  charge  of  the  athletic  activities,  such  as  baseball,  football, 
basketball,  wrestling  and  the  boys'  gymnasium.  The  boys'  baseball  team  has  had 
a  particularly  satisfactory  year,  having  won  a  large  majority  of  games  played;  The 
girls  have  shown  considerable  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  basketball  but,  unfor- 
tunately, we  have  not  any  suitable  place  where  this  game  can  be  played  during 
the  winter.  An  outdoor  court  was  used  during  the  fall  while  the  weather  permitted. 
The  usual  moving  pictures,  dances  and  entertainments  have  furnished  the  children 
with  many  enjoyable  evenings.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  several  plays 
and  entertainments  given  by  outside  talent.  The  annual  spring  play  was  very 
successful  and  drew  a  large  number  of  visitors  from  outside  the  institution.  During 
the  summer,  picnics  were  held  at  Nipmuc  Park  in  Mendon  for  the  older  children 
who  did  not  go  home  on  vacation  and  were  very  much  enjoyed.  Rides  and  picnics 
were  also  given  to  the  younger  and  lower  grade  children  at  a  lake  in  Sharon. 

During  the  year  we  lost  through  death,  Mr.  Roswell  Fairman  who  had  been  our 
director  of  music  since  September  1922.  During  his  service  he  did  a  great  deal  for 
the  music  department  and  showed  an  unfailing  interest  and  enthusiasm,  not 
alone  in  his  own  department,  but  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  school.  Although  for 
more  than  a  year  his  health  had  been  failing,  and  he  had  to  give  up  some  of  his 
other  activities,  he  retained  his  interest  and  affection  for  the  school  and  carried  on 
until  the  end.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  as  his  successor, 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  who  brings  to  the  work  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
devotion.  Mrs.  Jennie  Gilbert,  dietitian,  resigned  her  position  in  October  to 
accept  another.  Mrs.  Gilbert  gave  long  and  faithful  service  in  several  departments 
of  the  institution.  Her  place  has  been  taken  by  Miss  Marjorie  Webster,  who  comes 
to  us  with  two  years  experience  as  dietitian  at  the  Medfield  State  Hospital. 

Lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations  have  been  given  during  the  year  to  the 
following  groups: 

Dr.  Cabot's  class  in  sociology  of  Harvard,  Radcliffe  class  in  sociology,  Harvard 
post-graduate  class  of  public  health  and  class  in  abnormal  psychology  from  Welles- 
ley  College. 

The  school  has  entertained  numerous  groups  of  visitors,  many  of  them  from  other 
states  and  foreign  countries. 

In  our  report  of  last  year  our  social  workers  called  attention  to  the  need  for  more 
specialized  training  for  girls  who  are  prospective  parole  cases.  I  believe  this  is 
very  true  and  of  great  importance.  We  are  not  at  present,  doing  all  that  should  be 
done  to  properly  train  our  girls  to  enable  them  to  readily  adjust  themselves  in 
private  homes.  The  transition  from  the  institution,  where  things  are  done  on  a 
large  scale,  en  masse,  as  it  were,  to  a  small  home,  often  proves  too  much  for  their 
powers  of  adaptability.  At  present  there  is  no  place  in  the  institution  where  such 
training  can  be  given  except  in  the  cottages  of  the  staff  where  only  one  girl  at  a 
time  can  be  trained  and  this  is  wholly  inadequate.  Training  might  be  provided 
if  there  was  available  a  group  of  rooms  which  could  be  furnished  like  the  average 
wage  home  in  charge  of  a  well-trained  housekeeper,  where  small  groups  could  be 
trained  in  the  routine  of  the  usual  small  household. 

Our  parole  system  has  felt  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  depression.  In  some  cases 
wage  homes  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  pay  and  others  have  been  unable  to  keep 
the  girls.    It  has  also  become  more  difficult  to  secure  homes  for  the  girls. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  school  has  become  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  Many  of 
the  dormitories  have  10  to  14  more  children  than  the  estimated  capacity,  which 
has  required  crowding  of  beds  in  the  wards  to  an  almost  dangerous  degree  and  in 
some  buildings  the  dining  room  and  day  room  space  is  hardly  adequate.  When  it 
is  considered  there  is  a  waiting  list  for  admission  of  nearly  one  thousand  and  that 
this  list  is  rapidly  increasing,  there  seems  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  we  have 
attacked  the  problem  in  just  the  right  way.  Is  segregation  alone  the  answer?  It 
would  scarcely  seem  so  as  the  building  of  institutions  does  not  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  made  for  institutional  care  and  besides,  throws  an  enormous  burden  on 
the  tax  payers.  In  recent  years,  medical  science  has  made  great  strides  in  reducing 
many  diseases  by  the  application  of  the  old  adage  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
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a  pound  of  cure".  May  this  not  be  as  applicable  in  mental  deficiency  as  well  as 
to  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  etc.?  Is  not  the  time  ripe  to  seriously 
consider  means  of  preventing  the  increase  of  mental  deficiency?  Among  such 
methods  of  prevention  we  naturally  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  advisability 
of  selective  sterilization  of  the  hereditary  type  of  feeblemindedness.  It  is  scarcely 
within  the  scope  of  this  report  to  present  an  argument  for  sterilization  but  rather 
to  point  out  that  if  we  had  such  a  sterilization  law  in  this  state,  similar  to  those 
of  some  other  states,  it  would  be  possible  to  parole  under  supervision  a  much 
larger  number  of  patients  than  we  are  able  to  place  out  at  present.  Many  of  our 
higher  grade  patients  would  not  have  to  remain  for  so  many  years  in  the  institu- 
tion and  their  places  could  be  taken  by  others  needing  the  training  which  the 
institution  affords.  Thus,  a  much  larger  number  would  be  able  to  receive  this 
training  and  return  again  to  the  community  as  useful  citizens,  as  assets  instead  of 
liabilities. 

Twenty-four  states  now  have  sterilization  laws  and  reports  from  states  using 
such  a  law  seem  to  indicate  that  most  of  the  fears  of  those  who  opposed  this  pro- 
cedure have  been  exaggerated. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  training  of  the  mentally  deficient  is 
the  teaching  of  industrial  work.  This  is  carried  on  here  in  two  special  industrial 
buildings,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  The  girls  are  given  instruction  in  sewing, 
dressmaking,  basketry,  rug  making,  embroidery,  millinery,  weaving,  tool  leather 
work  and  other  handi-crafts.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  shoe-repairing,  furniture, 
repairing,  broom  and  brush  making  and  boys  who  show  special  aptitude,  are 
trained  in  carpentry  as  assistants  in  the  carpenter  shop.  There  is  also  a  well- 
equipped  beauty  parlor  and  barber  shop  connected  with  the  industrial  department. 

Every  department  of  the  institution  —  that  is,  power  house,  carpenter  shop, 
garage,  barn,  etc.,  is  made  a  part  of  this  industrial  training.  Low  grade  children 
are  not  forgotten,  special  classes  being  arranged  for  them,  and  during  the  summer 
an  out-of-door  training  class  is  conducted,  where  the  younger,  low-grade  children 
are  taught  the  use  of  shovels,  saws,  hammers,  nails,  and  how  to  pick  up  and  pile 
wood  and  stone.  This  training  is  carried  still  further  with  the  crippled  children 
who  have  classes  in  the  dormitories  in  which  they  live.  Many  of  them,  because  of 
paralysis,  mostly  of  the  spastic  type,  have  to  go  about  in  wheel  chairs,  which 
makes  it  impracticable  for  them  to  attend  the  regular  industrial  classes  so  the 
classes  are  brought  to  them.  The  work  these  pupils  do  in  basketry,  brush  making, 
toy  making,  painting,  caning,  is  quite  remarkable.  The  pride  they  show  in  their 
work  makes  one  appreciate  how  important  it  is  for  these  cases  to  realize  that  they 
are,  after  all,  able  to  do  something  useful.  One  cannot  help  but  admire  the  spirit 
of  one  boy,  who,  handicapped  both  physically  and  mentally  and  unable  to  use 
his  hands,  yet  has  learned  to  cane  chairs  using  his  toes.  Anyone  who  sees  the  pleased 
expression  of  this  boy's  face  when  visitors  admire  his  work  and  express  surprise 
that  such  finished  work  can  be  done  in  this  way,  must  feel  that  such  training  is  well 
worth  while. 

For  the  financial  transactions  of  the  institution,  I  refer  you  to  the  treasurer's 
report  and  for  the  more  detailed  activities  of  the  social  service,  school,  dental  and 
out-patient  departments,  I  refer  you  to  reports  of  the  heads  of  these  departments. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  in  caring  for  and  treating  cases  that  call  for  more  radical 
care  and  special  treatment  than  can  be  given  in  our  hospital  and  also  to  the 
Pondville  Hospital  for  their  help  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  special  cases. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  express  appreciation  to  the  American  Legion,  the 
Dramatic  Club  of  Wrentham,  the  Legion  Band  of  Attleboro  and  employees  of  the 
Medfield  State  Hospital  for  the  fine  entertainments  given  our  children  during  the 
school  year  which  added  a  great  deal  to  their  enjoyment.  Also,  to  the  clergymen 
who  have  administered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  children  in  conducting  the  usual 
religious  services  and  administering  to  the  sick  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
their  helpful  advice. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RAYMOND    A.    KINMONTH, 

Acting  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  this  annual  report  of  the  School  Department  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1931. 

The  work  in  this  department  has  progressed  steadily  during  the  past  year.  We 
have  had  714  children  in  classes  divided  as  folio  ws- 

Boys  Girls 

Sense  training 57  45 

Kindergarten 49  33 

Grades 107  120 

Music* 54  85 

Gymnasium* 35  65 

Domestic  Science* -  64 

♦Exclusive  of  above  classes. 

As  has  been  our  aim  in  the  past,  the  greatest  effort  has  been  devoted  to  the 
lower  grade  classes  and  the  results  have  been  most  encouraging.  We  have  in  our 
higher  grades  this  year  several  boys  and  girls  who  received  their  first  training  in 
these  sense  training  classes.  The  kindergarten  has  furnished  much  needed  instruc- 
tion to  a  large  group  of  little  folks.  The  fundamentals  of  reading  constitute  the 
major  part  of  first  and  second  grade  work  —  we  follow  no  definite  reading  system 
but  select  the  best  for  our  needs  from  many.  Work  in  these  grades  is  carried  on  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  form  of  games.  Competition  also  plays  a  large  part.  Each 
child  is  advanced  to  the  next  higher  class  just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  do  a  fair 
amount  of  work  in  his  own  grade. 

The  physical  training  departments  have  served  a  goodly  number  of  our  total 
population.  Last  summer  for  the  first  time  the  girls  were  taught  and  played  inter- 
building  basketball.  These  games  will  be  continued  during  the  winter.  Wrestling 
has  proved  a  very  popular  sport  among  the  older  boys.  Several  exhibition  matches 
have  been  played  and  were  enjoyed  by  the  entire  school. 

The  music  department  has  continued  to  serve  the  school  in  a  useful  and  enter- 
taining way.  Classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  different  instruments  of  the 
orchestra  and  band  are  held  daily  in  addition  to  general  practice.  The  Choir  sings 
for  religious  services  on  Sunday,  being  relieved  once  a  month  by  a  Junior  Choir. 
The  Easter  and  Christmas  music  was  especially  beautiful  and  contributed  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  pleasure  of  these  services.  During  the  summer  the  boys' 
band  gave  several  out-of-door  concerts. 

The  domestic  science  classes  have  been  especially  active  this  year.  They  have 
sent  some  delicacy  to  the  hospital  each  day  for  the  ill.  They  have  prepared  and 
served  tea  on  several  occasions  when  company  visited,  also  a  tea  for  the  employees 
of  the  school. 

Our  social  activities  have  been  numerous  and  varied.  Weekly  parties  are  held, 
each  dormitory  taking  its  turn  at  entertaining.  Usually  the  children  prepare  a 
program  which  together  with  games  and  dancing  constitutes  the  evening  enter- 
tainment. At  Christmas  a  pretty  childish  operetta,  "  The  Toys  That  Had  to  Wait ", 
was  given  with  a  cast  of  about  forty  children.  "The  Belle  of  Bagdad"  was  the 
operetta  presented  in  the  spring.  It  was  a  lively,  colorful  spectacle  and  received 
much  favorable  comment.  At  Fourth  of  July  the  annual  out-of-door  circus  was 
given  with  a  large  cast  of  boys  and  girls.  The  Medfield  State  Hospital  very  kindly 
sent  over  their  annual  Christmas  play  and  it  was  enjoyed  by  both  children  and 
employees.  The  Wrentham  Dramatic  Society  very  thoughtfully  came  to  our 
school  whenever  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do  so  and  their  productions  are  always 
looked  forward  to  by  our  entire  population. 

The  summer  playground  work  was  very  successful  this  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  an  exhibition  of  games  and  stunts  was  held  in  the  athletic  field  and  also 
a  croquet  tournament,  F  Building  winning  the  cup. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  the  corps  of  teachers  for  their  faithful  cooperative 
work  throughout  the  entire  school  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PEARL   H.   LITTLEFIELD, 

Head  Teacher. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 
To  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1931. 

Examinations,  1,317;  stomatitis,  22;  extractions  permanent,  447;  extractions 
deciduous,  246;  pulp  treatments  permanent,  103;  pulp  treatments  deciduous,  9; 
fillings  permanent,  1,384;  fillings  deciduous,  135;  prophylactic  treatments,  975; 
silver  reduction  treatments,  704;  erupting  tooth  treatments,  71;  post  operative 
treatments,  378;  radiographs,  211;  gold  inlays,  1;  re-sets,  1;  general  anesthesia, 
16;  local  anesthesia,  293;  porcelain  crown,  5;  re-sets,  8;  porcelain  jacket  crown 
re-set,  1;  porcelain  inlay,  1;  %  veneer  gold  crown,  4;  gold  crowns  removed,  2; 
bridges,  3;  re-sets,  3;  removed,  1;  repaired,  3;  vulcanite  dentures,  14;  repaired 
dentures,  19;  ground  teeth,  66;  total  of  patients,  3,196;  total  of  new  patients, 
159;  dismissals,  968;  Vincent's  infections,  18;  periodontal  treatments,  20;  abscess 
treatments,  36;  hemorrhage  treatments,  1;  infrared  lamp  treatments,  17;  mis- 
cellaneous treatments,  217;   total  of  operations,  3,300. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  ratio  of  the  three  main  types  of  service  varied 
but  little;  while  the  number  of  extractions  as  well  as  the  number  of  prophylactic 
treatments  has  remained  almost  constant,  the  number  of  fillings  placed  in  perma- 
nent teeth  has  increased.  I  conclude  from  this  that  during  the  period  mentioned 
an  increasing  number  of  teeth  were  saved  from  extraction.  As  soon  as  an  increasing 
number  of  prophylactic  treatments  are  evident,  with  a  constantly  decreasing 
number  of  fillings  and  extractions,  then  we  can  say  we  are  really  "catching  up". 
At  present,  however,  such  a  situation  is  visionary.  The  following  table  explains 
the  ratio: 

1928 

Extractions 406 

Fillings 1,184 

Prophylaxis 834 

Dismissals 801 

The  above  table  also  shows  that  approximately  a  third  of  the  total  patients  seen 
annually  are  dismissed. 

Out  of  159  new  patients  examined,  126  had  not  received  previous  dental  care; 
26  of  the  159  required  examination  and  prophylaxis  only. 

There  were  but  23  broken  appointments  during  the  year.  This  is  encouraging, 
and  our  system  of  making  the  appointments  helps  greatly  in  the  keeping  of  them. 
The  requirement  of  sending  a  signed  receipt  to  me  when  appointment  slips  are 
received  at  the  office  obviates  the  excuse  of  "lost  appointment  slip",  because 
these  slips  are  placed  in  the  mail  bags  at  the  office  for  delivery. 

Each  patient  is  seen  for  examination  and  prophylaxis  about  once  a  year.  For 
obvious  reasons  such  as  pain,  leaving  on  parole  and  increased  susceptibility  to 
caries,  some  patients  must  be  seen  oftener;  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  young 
children  be  examined  about  every  three  months  because  deciduous  teeth  often 
need  re-filling,  and  the  progress  of  resorption  and  eruption  must  be  followed. 

The  number  of  prosthetic  and  crown  and  bridge  restorations  is  still  low.  Such 
restorations  are  made  only  for  those  patients  known  to  cooperate  especially  from 
the  standpoint  of  hygiene.  No  removable  restoration  is  made  for  patients  of  low 
mental  capacity. 

The  home  care  (care  in  the  buildings)  of  the  teeth  among  those  patients  who  can 
brush  their  own  teeth  is  good,  but  the  teeth  of  those  who  need  the  assistance  of  an 
attendant  to  brush  their  teeth,  is  not  so  good.  However,  many  factors  here  enter 
to  influence  the  result  especially  among  the  low  grade  children. 

I  find  consultation  wth  the  physician  helpful  in  diagnosis  many  times.  Es- 
pecially for  these  patients  whose  reactions  to  examination  do  not  produce  classical 
symptoms.  Generally  the  disturbance  is  associated  with  an  abnormal  condition 
elsewhere  in  the  body. 

More  than  a  thousand  clean  teeth  awards  were  given  out  previous  to  our  annual 
Clean  Teeth  meeting.  These  meetings  are  characterized  by  singing,  instrumental 
music,  motion  pictures  and  a  brief  complimentary  and  instructional  talk.  It  is  an 
occasion  for  emphasizing  the  value  of  oral  hygiene  and  for  creating  enthusiasm 


1929 

1930 

1931 

467 

491 

447 

1,292 

1,322 

1,384 

981 

868 

975 

920 

897 

968 
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among  those  who  are  lax  in  the  care  of  their  teeth. 

I  wish  to  thank  my  assistant,  Mrs.  Leslie  Wheeler,  for  her  understanding  help. 
I  am  also  taking  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  whole  hearted  cooperation 
of  the  Acting  Superintendent;  to  the  remainder  of  the  staff  for  willingly  sharing 
my  problems  I  am  very  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN   A.   NASH,    D.M.D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE   DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1931. 

Three  social  workers  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  investigations,  place- 
ments and  supervision.  A  total  of  147  investigations  have  been  made.  Of  these, 
48  were  investigations  of  wage  homes.  A  total  of  1,261  visits  were  made  to 
patients,  relatives  and  others.  The  number  of  out-patient  social  histories  taken 
at  the  school  was  121.  On  November  30,  1931,  93  boys  and  girls  were  on  trial  in 
the  community  under  supervision  of  the  department. 

The  major  part  of  the  work  of  the  department  for  several  years  has  been  that 
of  placement  of  girls  in  wage  homes,  or  in  other  positions  where  they  could  be- 
come self-supporting.  The  general  depressed  economic  situation  during  1931  has 
had  a  definite  effect  upon  this  work.  Several  families  employing  mothers  helpers 
have  been  obliged  to  discharge  those  girls  in  order  to  meet  their  own  financial 
needs.  Many  of  the  employers,  who  come  from  the  professional  or  semi-professional 
group,  have  been  under  severe  financial  strain  and  have  been  obliged  to  practice 
economies.  Several  of  our  girls  in  those  homes  have  been  obliged  to  return  to  the 
school  because  other  positions  were  not  available,  others  have  accepted  a  reduction 
in  wages  as  an  alternative  to  discharge.  Girls  and  boys  in  other  occupations  have 
lost  their  jobs,  especially  in  factories.  One  Italian  girl  lost  her  position  in  a  factory 
and  was  supported  by  her  family,  already  overburdened  financially.  The  parents 
felt  their  problem  would  be  solved  by  marrying  off  their  oldest  daughter  and  making 
way  for  the  younger  girls. 

So  we  find  various  problems  arising  from  that  of  the  general  depressed  economic 
situation.  Certain  definite  problems  in  connection  with  this  situation  are  having, 
and  will  have,  their  effect  on  the  placement  work  and  so  inevitably  upon  some  phases 
of  the  work  in  the  institution.  For  an  indefinite  period  there  will  be  fewer  positions 
available  for  the  child  leaving  the  school.  If  he  is  already  outside  he  will  have  to 
come  into  keen  competition  with  those  of  greater  intelligence  and  ability  who  are 
forced  temporarily  to  accept  types  of  work  for  which  the  mentally  deficient  are 
more  peculiarly  fitted.  Some  adjustment  may  be  necessary  in  the  plans  for  training 
the  child  in  the  institution  prior  to  placement.  Longer  and  more  intensive  training 
may  be  desirable  in  order  to  better  fit  the  child  to  meet  keen  competition  in  the 
community.  The  social  service  department  might  well  make  a  review  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  community,  carefully  searching  for  all  the  possibilities  for  employing 
the  mental  defective. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  temporary  lull  in  the  placement  activities  of  the  social  workers 
there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  developing  other  phases  of  social  work.  The 
matter  of  histories  might  be  considered.  In  order  to  help  the  placed  child  to  aevelop 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  careful  inquiry  into  all  the  per- 
sonal and  group  relationships  of  his  life  during  (1)  the  pre-institutional  stage, 
(2)  the  institutional  period  and  (3)  the  post-institutional  period  while  he  is  still 
under  supervision.  Prior  to  this  consideration  of  the  placed  child  of  course  the 
adequate,  complete  social  history  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  doctors,  teachers  and 
all  supervisors  of  the  child  in  the  institution.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  school 
has  depended  on  the  amount  of  social  data  sent  by  social  agencies  and  other  appli- 
cants for  the  admission  of  the  child.  Many  of  these  histories  are  excellent.  Some 
are  inadequate  for  the  special  needs  of  the  defective  child  who  is  to  be  placed 
carefully  in  the  building  where  he  best  fits,  in  the  training  classes  which  will  best 
develop  his  abilities,  and  in  the  school  grade  which  can  offer  him  most  in  the  way 
of  further  education.    In  order  to  meet  the  physical  needs  of  the  child  the  doctor 
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should  have  as  complete  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  child's  birth  and  early 
development,  of  the  diseases  in  infancy  and  in  early  childhood,  and  of  the  facts 
concerning  puberty  and  early  adolescence.  In  order  to  place  him  in  the  right  grade 
in  school  it  is  essential  to  have  a  complete  school  history  including  the  grade 
reached,  grades  repeated,  difficult  subjects,  attendance  record,  opinion  of  teachers, 
psychometric  tests,  etc.  The  child's  special  abilities  and  disabilities  should  be 
considered  in  placing  him  in  a  training  class  and  in  recreational  activities.  A 
knowledge  of  his  personality  traits  would  be  of  help  in  his  adjustment  in  the  various 
groups  in  the  institution. 

Another  special  problem  to  which  the  social  worker  might  give  intensive  study 
at  this  particular  time  is  that  of  the  return  of  a  child  from  the  community  to  the 
school.  Of  first  importance  are  the  attitudes  of  the  child,  the  psychiatrist,  the 
social  worker,  the  teacher,  the  matron  and  others  toward  this  return.  Such  a 
term  as  ''failure"  should  not  be  applied  until  a  thorough  analysis  has  been  made 
of  the  causes  of  return.  There  may  be  a  multiplicity  of  factors  entering  into  the 
situation,  —  the  interplay  of  the  personalities  of  the  girl,  and  her  employer,  and 
others  in  the  environment,  inadequate  training  in  the  institution  for  the  special 
duties  of  the  job,  the  lack  of  cooperation,  or  intelligence  of  relatives.  A  pre- 
sentation of  the  case  to  the  psychiatrists  might  be  fruitful  of  constructive  suggestions 
as  to  further  training  in  the  school,  or  as  to  the  type  of  home  better  suited  to  the 
child.  Readjustment  in  the  institution  after  a  stay  in  the  community  presents 
certain  problems  which  might  be  more  easily  met  if  there  were  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  all  the  reasons  for  return. 

Then,  too,  there  might  be  a  gradual  accumulation  of  data  for  research  purposes 
on  the  many  problems  of  placement  of  the  institutionally  trained  defective  in  the 
community.  The  social  worker  is  in  a  position  to  gather  much  data  which  might 
be  of  use  in  organized  research.  In  the  routine  collection  of  material  for  the  usual 
social  history  she  can  make  a  special  effort  to  see  that  all  questions  are  answered, 
or  of  almost  as  great  importance  to  the  research  worker,  that  each  question  is 
at  least  asked.  If  special  social  problems  in  the  field  of  mental  deficiency  were 
undertaken  for  research,  careful  planning  of  field  work  might  enable  the  regular 
social  worker  to  gather  special  data  as  she  goes  from  place  to  place  in  her  routine 
work.  So  the  possibilities  of  co-ordination  between  all  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
social  service  department  should  be  considered.  This  applies  to  the  routine  work 
of  investigation  and  placement  and  supervision  together  with  a  development  in 
the  taking  of  social  histories,  or  study  of  some  special  problems  of  placement  and 
possibly  of  certain  research  problems. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the  guidance  of  the  Acting  Superintendent, 
to  the  helpfulness  of  the  Staff,  to  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Social  Work 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  and  to  the  loyal  cooperation  of  the  social  workers 
in  the  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HAWLEY   PIERCE    FOSTER, 

Head  Social  Worker. 

REPORT  OF  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EXAMINER 

To  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1931. 

During  this  year  the  Wrentham  Traveling  School  Clinic  has  examined  907 
pupils  in  the  Public  Schools.  These  children  were  seen  in  the  following  cities  and 
towns:  Attleboro,  Brockton,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Dedham,  Framingham,  Franklin, 
Marlborough,  Milford,  North  Attleborough,  Plymouth,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop. 

The  town  of  Wrentham  is  assigned  to  this  district.  There  were,  however,  no 
new  children  retarded  enough  to  require  special  attention. 

Of  the  907  children  examined,  620  were  boys,  287  were  girls.  701  were  examined 
for  the  first  time,  of  these  15  were  deferred  to  be  seen  again;  206  were  reexamina- 
tions, being  children  referred  for  reexamination  or  again  seen  by  request  of  school 
authorities. 

The  result  of  the  examinations  classify  as  follows:  264  or  29%  were  definitely 
feebleminded;   345  or  39%  fell  within  the  border  line  group;   206  or  22%  were  of 
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dull  normal  intelligence  while  77  or  8.48%  were  within  the  normal  average  limits 
of  mentality;  15  were  not  diagnosed  as  there  were  conditions  preventing  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  child  at  the  time  of  examination;  481  were  recommended  for  either 
a  special  or  an  overage  group.  It  seemed  best  for  384  to  remain  in  the  grades  in 
which  placed  with  one  exception.  This  pupil  showed  ability  above  his  present  class. 
Forty-one  were  recommended  for  institutional  care  in  a  State  Training  School  and 
1  deaf  child  was  placed  in  a  State  school  for  normal  deaf  children. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  children  were  above  average  weight;  427  had  the  usual 
weight  for  their  age  and  height.  For  300,  their  weight  was  found  to  be  7%  or 
more  below  the  normal  for  their  age.  Defective  speech  was  evident  in  98  by 
delayed,  stammering  or  imperfect  articulation.  Two  children  were  deaf  and  without 
intelligible  sounds.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  had  enlarged  tonsils,  the  removal 
of  which  would  undoubtedly  benefit  the  general  health  of  each  child.  The  teeth 
of  260  pupils  demand  attention.  One  hundred  forty-four  showed  defective 
vision,  59  had  impaired  hearing,  2  were  deaf,  and  15  had  enlarged  cervical  glands. 
There  was  a  definite  heart  lesion  found  in  14  children.  Two  had  a  cleft  palate, 
and  5  rachitic  chests.  There  were  evidences  of  at  some  time  a  hydrocephalic 
condition  in  G  and  7  had  otitis  media.  There  was  a  question  of  tuberuclosis  in  18, 
while  in  2  active  symptoms  of  this  disease  were  detected.  Two  were  distinctly 
choreic  and  2  were  seen  who  had  had  encephalitis  with  psychotic  reactions  re- 
sulting and  should  be  placed  under  institutional  supervision  —  one  of  these  has 
already  been  given  this  care.  A  psychosis  existed  in  2,  and  6  were  psychoneurotic. 
Definite  cerebral  or  cerebro  spinal  lesions  were  manifest  in  14,  while  4  gave  a 
history  of  epilepsy.  One  was  a  cretin,  another  cretinoid.  Three  were  much  below 
normal  in  height  and  weight  but  without  symptoms  of  cretinism.  Five  were  much 
overweight  to  the  point  of  indications  of  endocrine  imbalance,  and  2  had  enlarged 
thyroid.  Five  were  syphilitic,  2  were  microcephalic,  2  were  mongolian  idots,  2 
had  frequent  attacks  of  asthma,  and  1  showed  an  arthritis. 

From  a  behavior  standpoint,  46  had  shown  definite  delinquent  tendencies  with 
court  records. 

The  parents  of  498  children,  54.9%  were  both  of  foreign  birth.  106  or  11.6%,  of 
those  seen,  had  one  parent  foreign  born.  The  children  of  American  parentage 
numbered  230  or  25%.  Thirty-four  of  the  families  represented  were  of  mixed 
foreign  parents,  while  39  were  of  unknown  parentage,  a  definite  history  of  their 
family  not  being  obtainable. 

We  are  encouraging  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  to  select  for  examina- 
tion those  pupils  who  in  the  1st  grade  have  difficulty  in  grasping  1st  primary  funda- 
mentals and  after  repeating  the  1st  grade  are  not  ready  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  year 
for  the  class  above.  Unless  the  foundations  for  future  knowledge  is  understood, 
the  child  is  much  handicapped  in  later  classes  and  his  progress  retarded.  Some  of 
these  children  are  definitely  feeble-minded  and  in  need  of  special  class  training  but 
there  are  others  who  if  attention  is  given  them  can  be  readily  helped. 

During  the  year  we  have  been  asked  to  examine  a  number  of  problem  children 
socially  maladjusted,  not  definitely  feebleminded  or  even  border  line  cases,  but 
classifying  in  the  dull  normal  grouping.  We  have  not  refused  to  see  these  cases 
even  though  they  were  not  definitely  retarded.  For  several  of  them,  we  were  able 
to  recommend  and  suggest  measures  v/e  felt  sure  would  be  of  assistance  in  stabil- 
izing the  boy  or  girl  in  community  relations.  We  have  several  times  advised  parents 
to  consult  habit  clinics  in  order  that  they,  under  trained  guidance,  would  better 
understand  the  behavior  problems  of  their  child. 

We  appreciate  the  helpfulness  and  interest  of  the  school  nurses  and  their  ex- 
cellent cooperation  in  the  different  centers  visited. 

Miss  Ruth  Prouty,  Psychologist  of  the  Wrentham  State  School,  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Wolfson,  Psychometrist,  have  as  last  year  given  most  efficient  help  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  clinic. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE    M.   PATTERSON,  M.D. 
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FINANCIAL   REPORT 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1931. 

Cash  Account 
Receipts 
Income 

Board  of  Patients $13,175.55 

Personal  Services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement .  185.35 

Sales: 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $76.17 

Food 1,193.24 

Clothing  and  materials 222.75 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 14.50 

Medical  and  general  care 1.50 

Heat,  light  and  power 1.80 

Farm: 

Cows  and  calves 261.20 

Pigs  and  hogs,  fresh  pork 51.75 

Hides 5.00 

Wood 177.50 

Vegetables 37.50 

Feed  molasses  barrels 3.70 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds 6.50 

Repairs,  ordinary 46.48 

Total  sales $2,099.59 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances $28.21 

Rent 457.34 

Deceased  patients'  money 4.55 

Money  belonging  to  discharged  and  escaped  patients 147.70 

637 . 80 

Total  income $16,098.29 

Maintenance 

Balance,  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $11,388.18 

Appropriations,  current  year: 548,000.00 

Total $559,388.18 

Expenses  (as  analyzed  below) 508,111.06 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $51,277.12 

Analysis  of  Expenses 

Personal  services 251,349.29 

Religious  instruction 1,777.50 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 6,589.06 

Food 85,738.30 

Clothing  and  materials 24,697 .  07 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 22,135.35 

Medical  and  general  care 9,892 .  44 

Heat,  light  and  power 36,104.27 

Farm 33,504.87 

Garage,  stable  and  grounds ^        .        .        .  5,427.64 

Repairs  ordinary 14,087.67 

Repairs  and  renewals 16,807.60 

Total  expenses  for  maintenance 508,111.06 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance,  December  1,  1930 $124,312.24 

Appropriations  for  current  year 381,000.00 

Total $505,312.24 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) $124,585.91 

Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 63 .  93 

124,649.84 

Balance,  November  30,  1931,  carried  to  next  year $380,662.50 
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Expended 

Total 

Balance 

Object 

Act  or 

Whole 

during 

Expended 

at  End 

Resolve 

Amount 

Fiscal  Year 

to  Date ' 

of  Year 

1928-127 

$8,000 

Resetting  boilers 

1929-146 

4,500 

$259.70 

$12,478.31 

$21.69! 

Furnishing  contagious  hospital    . 

1929-146 

5,600 

1,495.32 

5,592.79 

7.21  ! 

Addition  to  Dormitory  K     . 

1929-146 

9,500 

872.92 

9,485.92 

14.081 

Furnishings  for  nursery  building. 

1929-146 

6,000 

— 

5,997.28 

2.72  1 

Nursery  building  1929. 

1929-146 

50,000 

840,23^ 

49,989.17 

10.831 

Garage 

1929-146 

5,000 

66.64 

4,995.79 

3.2P 

Repair  of  officer's  cottage     . 

1929-386 

4,000 

36.26 

3,995.81 

4.191 

Power  equipment  .... 

1931-245 

1929-386 

20,000 

3,159.53 

3,159.53 

16,840.47 

Children's  clinical  building  . 

1930-115 

57,000 

55,521.43 

55,694.68 

1,305.32 

Nursery  building,  1930. 

1930-115 

50,000 

17,933.57 

49,440.62 

559.38 

Remodeling  service  building 

1930-115 

40,000 

10,373.47 

39,980.29 

19.71 

Piggery   

1930-115 

4,000 

3,878.92 

3,878.92 

121.08 

Purchase  of  land   .... 

1930-115 

10,000 

— 

- 

10,000.00 

Furnishing  1929  nursery  building 

1930-115 

6,000 

920.83 

5,956.47 

43.53 

Furnishing  service  building 

1931-245 

13,000 

10,939.71 

10,939.71 

2,060.29 

Furnishing  nursery  building  1930 

1931-245 

6,000 

4,986.84 

4,986.84 

1,013.16 

Additional  wells     .... 

1931-245 

5,500 

.35 

.35 

5,499.65 

Additional  sewer  beds 

1931-268 

15,000 

- 

- 

15,000.00 

Infirmary  building 

1931-268 

150,000 

- 

- 

150,000.00 

Employees'  buildings   . 

1931-268 

112,500 

35.35 

35 .  35 

112,464.65 

Furnishings  new  building 

1931-268 

20,000 

— 

— 

20,000.00 

Heating  plant  equipment 

1931-268 

35,000 

- 

- 

35,000.00 

Tunnels  .... 

1931-268 

15,000 

13,264.84 

13,264.84 

1,735.16 

Officer's  Cottage   . 

1931-268 

9,000 

- 

- 

9,000.00 

$660,600 

$124,585.91 

$279,873.67 

$380,726.33 

iBalance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  during  year 

Balance  carried  to  next  year 

Total  as  above 

Per  Capita 
During, the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,548.2164. 
Total  cost  of  maintenance,  $508,111.06 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $6.3113. 
Receipt  from  sales.  $2,099.59. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.02607. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $13,998.  70. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.1738. 
Net  weekly  per  capita  $6,111. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIZABETH    OLDHAM, 


$63.93 
380,662.40 


$380,726.33 


Treasurer. 


VALUATION 
November  30,  1931 


Real  Estate 

Land.  590  acres $31,362.00 

Buildings 1,533,562.78 

$1,564,924.78 

Personal  Property 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $150.00 

Food 17,176.22 

Clothing  and  materials 35,332.99 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 20J.132.23 

Medical  and  general  care 7,694.16 

Heat,  light  and  power 7,122.47 

Farm 49,273.78 

Garage,  stables  and  grounds 7,570.76 

Repairs 18,135.06 

$349,587  67 
Summary 

Re-alestate $1,564,924.78 

Personal  property 349,587.67 

$1,914,512.45 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 

As  Adopted  by  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
Prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Deseases 

Table  1.    General  Information 

Date  of  opening  as  an  institution  for  feebleminded,  year  1910. 

Type  of  institution:   State. 

Institution  plant: 

Value  of  institution  property: 

Real  estate  including  buildings $1,564,924.78 

Personal  property 349,587.67 

$1,914,512.45 


Total  acreage  of  main  institution  property 
Total  owned  590  acres,  rented  none. 
Total  acreage  under  cultivation  during  year  304 ! 
Officers  and  employees: 


Superintendents 
Assistant  superintendents 
Other  staff  physicians 
Psychologists     .... 
Resident  dentists 
Principal  of  school    . 
Teachers  of  grade  subjects 
Teachers  of  special  subjects    . 
Social  workers    .... 
Stewards     ..... 
Matrons  and  assistant  matrons 

Attendants 

All  others 


Actually 

in 

Service 

at 

End 

OF 

Year 

M. 

F. 

t. 

2 

3 

5 

— 

2 

2 

1 

_ 

1 

- 

1 

1 

_ 

7 

7 

5 

13 

18 

— 

3 

3 

1 

- 

1 

— 

25 

25 

20 

123 

143 

40 

24 

64 

Vacancies  at  End 
of  Year 

F.  T. 


M 


Total  officers  and  employees       .        .        .        69  201  270 

Data  correct  at  end  of  institution  year,  September  30, 
Census  of  patient  population  at  end  of  year: 
In  institution: 

Feebleminded  (not  epileptic)  . 
Feebleminded  epileptics  .... 
Others  (specify)  I.  Q.  over  .75 

Total 

Enrolled  but  Absent  from  Institution1 


On  parole   . 

On  visit 

On  escape  (not  paroled) 


1931. 


White 

M. 

F. 

T. 

538 

837 

1,375 

43 

59 

102 

23 

31 

54 

604 

927 
White 

1,531 

M. 

F. 

T. 

20 

75 

96 

17 

16 

33 

20 

26 

46 

Colored 

M. 

F. 

T. 

20 

25 

45 

- 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

21 

29 

Colored 

50 

JM. 

F. 

T. 

3 

6 

9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Total 


Grand  Total 


57 
661 


117 


174 


1,044         1,705 


27 


38 


M.  F.  T. 

6.   Average  daily  number  of  patients  actually  in  institution  during  year.   610,7369     923.1808    1,533.9177 

includes  10  males  with  I.  Q.  .75  or  over. 
Includes  10  females  with  I.  Q.  .75  or  over. 


Table  2.   Financial  Statement 
See  Treasurer's  report  for  data  requested  under  this  table. 

Table  3.  (a).   Movement  of  Feebleminded  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1930  and  ending  September  30,  1931 

1.  Feebleminded  on  books  of  institution  at  beginning  of  institution  year: 

M. 

In  institution 550 

Away  from  institution •  .        .  59 

Total 609 

2.  Admissions  during  year: 

a.  First  admissions 54 

b.  Readmissions 6 

c.  Transfers  from  other  institutions  for  feebleminded 

Total  received  during  year 60 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 669 

4.  Discharges  during  year  (not  including  transfers  and  deaths) .        .        .        .  27 

5.  Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feebleminded  within  state 

6.  Died  during  year     ...                 10 

7.  Total  discharged,  transferred  and  died  during  year  (Includes  total  of  items 

4.  b,  6 37 


F. 

T. 

875 

1,425 

107 

166 

982 

1,591 

94 

148 

3 

9 

97 

157 

1,079 

1,748 

24 

51 

13 

13 

11 

21 

58 


95 
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Feebleminded  remaining  on  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year.       579 

In  institution 579 

Away  from  institution 53 


906 
906 
115 


1,485 

1,485 

168 


Total 632  1,021  1,653 

'Owing  to  the  various  changes  in  I.  Q.  occurring  during  the  course  of  the  year  it  is  impossible 
to  have  Table  3  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  patients  classified  as  Feebleminded  at  beginning  of 
statistical  year  have  been  given  a  classification  of  not  Mentally  Defective  before  the  end  of  statistical  year. 
Conversely,  patients  not  mentally  defective  who  were  not  included  in  the  totals  for  this  table  at  the  be- 
ginning of  statistical  year  will  have  been  given  a  new  I.  Q.  bringing  them  within  the  Feebleminded  group 
at  the  end  of  the  institution  year. 

Table  3  (6).    Movement  of  Total  Patient  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1930  and  ending  September  30,  1931 

M.  T.  T. 

1.  On  books  of  institution  at  beginning  of  institution  year: 

Institution 598 

Away  from  institution 68 

Total 666 

2.  Received  during  year 65 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 731 

4.  Discharged: 

a.  Into  community 33 

b.  To  all  other  institutions - 

c.  Died 10 

Total 43 

5.  On  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 625 

Away  from  institution 63 

Total 688  1,082  1,770 

Table  4.    Mental  Status  of  First  Admissions  and  Readmissions 

Note:  —  Tables  4-13,  inclusive,  are  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1931. 


907 

127 

1,505 
195 

1,034 

106 

1,140 

1,700 

171 

1,871 

32 
15 
11 

65 
15 
21 

58 

101 

956 
126 

1,581 
189 

Mental  Status 


Idiot 

Imbecile 
Moron 


Total 


Total 


M.  F.  T. 

7  11  18 

16  27  43 

37  59  96 


60 


97 


157 


First  Admissions 


M.  F.  T. 

6  11  18 

14  26  40 

33  57  90 


54 


94 


148 


Readmissions 


M. 


Table  5.   Nativity 

of  First  Admissions  and  of  Parents  of  First  Admissions 

Parents  of  Male 

Parents  of  Female 

Patients 

Patients 

Patients 

Nativity 

Both 

Both 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Fathers    Mothers  Parents 

Fathers    Mothers  Parents 

United  States  . 

53 

92 

145 

19             30             14 

43             53             34 

Austria 

— 

— 

— 

_               _               _ 

1                1                1 

Canada «    . 

- 

1 

1 

3                3                 1 

11              13               5 

England     . 

- 

- 

- 

2                3                2 

2                -                - 

Finland 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2                1                 1 

India 

- 

- 

- 

_                _                _ 

1 

Ireland 

- 

- 

- 

1                5                1 

4                6                2 

Italy  . 

- 

- 

- 

5                2                2 

10                8                8 

Poland 

— 

— 

— 

_                _                _ 

3                3                2 

Portugal    . 

- 

- 

- 

3                2                2 

1 

Russia 

— 

— 

— 

5                4                4 

6                3                3 

Scotland    . 

— 

1 

1 

1 

_                _                _ 

South  America. 

- 

- 

- 

_                _                _ 

1 

Sweden 

1 

— 

1 

2                 1                 1 

2                2                 1 

Turkey  in  Asia 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2                -                - 

West  Indies  2    . 

— 

— 

— 

_                _                _ 

1                 1                 1 

Other  countries 

— 

— 

— 

_                _                _ 

1 

Unascertained  . 

- 

- 

- 

13                2                2 

6 

Total. 

54 

94 

148 

54              54              29 

94              94              59 

'Includes  Newfoundland. 


2Except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
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Table  6.    Citizenship  of  First  Admissions 

Citizens  by  birth 

Citizens  by  naturalization 

Aliens 

M. 
53 

1 

F. 
92 

T. 

145 
1 
2 

Total 

54 

94 

148 

Table  7.   Age  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Ace  Group 


Under  10  years 
10  to  14  years 
15  to  19  years 
20  to  24  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  39  years 
40  to  44  years 
45  to  49  years 
50  to  54  years 

Total 


Total 


M. 


54     94      148 


Idiot 


M.     F. 

5        8 
1        2 

1 

1 


7      11      18 


Imbecile 


M. 


T. 


8      16     24 


14     26     40 


Moron 


M.     F.     T. 


20     48 


1        1 


33     57     90 


Table  8.    Marital  Condition  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to 

Mental  Status 


Marital  Condition 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Single 
Separated 

M.     F.      T. 

54     93      147 
1          1 

M.     F.     T. 
7     11      18 

M.     F.     T. 
14     26     40 

M.     F.     T. 

33     56     89 
1        1 

Total 

54     94     148 

7     11      18 

14     26     40 

33     57     90 

Table  9.    Environment  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental 

Status 


Environment 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.     F.      T.  • 
54     89      143 

M.     F.     T. 
7     11      18 

M.     F.     T. 

14     25     39 
1        1 

M.     F.     T. 
33     53     86 

Rural      . 

-       5          5 

-       4       4 

Total 

54     94     148 

7      11     18 

14     26     40 

33     57     90 

Table  10.   Economic  Condition  of  Families  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with 
Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Economic  Condition 

Dependent 

Marginal 

Comfortable 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.     F.      T. 

21     34       55 

30     53       83 

3        7        10 

M.     F. 

2        3 

5        7 

1 

T. 

5 

12 

1 

M.     F.     T. 

1        5       6 
10     18     28 
3       3       6 

M.     F.     T. 

18     26     44 
15     28     43 
-33 

Total 

54     94     148 

7      11 

18 

14     26     40 

33     57     90 
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Table  11.   Discharges  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and 
Chronological  Age 


Age  Group 

Under  10  years 

10  to  14  years 

15  to  19  years       

20  to  24  years       

25  to  29  years       

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.     F.      T. 

2  1         3 
7       3       10 
6       5       11 
9       3        12 

3  3          6 
6         6 
2          2 

M.     F.     T. 

1  1       2 

2  1        3 

1        1 
1        -       1 

M.     F.     T. 

1       -       1 
1       -       1 
4       4       8 
6-6 
1        1        2 
1        1 

M.     F.     T. 

4       2        6 

2  1        3 

3  2        5 
1        2       3 
-       5        5 

2       2 

1           1 

-       -       - 

1        1 

-       -       - 

Total 

27     24       51 

4       3        7 

13        7     20 

10     14     24 

Table  12.   Deaths  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and  Chronological  Age 


Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Age  Group 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M.     F. 

T. 

M.     F.     T. 

M.     F.     T. 

Under  10  years 

3 

5 

8 

1        3 

4 

1        2       3 

1       -       1 

10  to  14  years 

2 

2 

4 

1        1 

2 

1        1       2 

_       _       _ 

15  to  19  years       

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1       -       1 

_       _       _ 

20  to  24  years 

2 

3 

5 

2        2 

4 

1        1 

_       _       _ 

25  to  29  years 

30  to  34  years 

- 

1 

1 

-       - 

- 

1        1 

-       -       - 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years 

55  to  59  years 

1 

- 

1 

1       -       1 

Total 

10 

11 

21 

5       6 

11 

3        5        8 

2-2 

Table  13.    Causes  of  Death  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Causes  of  Death 


General  Diseases: 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 
Syphilis  (non-nervous  forms) 

Nervous  Diseases: 

Diseases  of  spinal  cord 
Epilepsy       .... 

Circulatory  System 
Arteriosclerosis   . 

Respiratory  System: 
Bronchopneumonia    . 
Lobar  pneumonia 
Asthma        .... 


Total 


Total 


10     11     21 


Idiot 


M. 


F.     T. 
2        4 


-       1 


6     11 


Imbecile 


M.     F.     T. 


3       4 
1        1 


3       5       8 


Moron 


M.     F.     T. 
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TRUSTEES'    REPORT 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  General  Court  and  the  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Diseases: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Wrentham  State  School.  As  the  members  of  a  complete  new  Board  we  have 
worked Ao  »manitair)  fchfe  high  standard,*  of  the  institution.  We  organized  on  April 
8  and  smce'fhen  kava  endeavored  to  fulfill  the  obligations  which  we  assumed  when 
we  became  members  of  this  Board.  We  have  achieved  harmony  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  believe  that  in  whatever  respect  we  shall 
fail  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  and  standards  established  by  the  previous  Board,  such 
failure,  vail  not  he  the  result-  of  lack  of-  cooperative  effort. 

The  first  matter  that  vras  considered  by  the  new  Board  was  the  important  work 
of  selecting  a  superintendent  to  nil  the  place  of  Dr.  George  L.  Wallace  whose 
wonderful  foundation  work  at  Wrentham  is  a  matter  of  state  history.  After  a 
meeting  with  Dr.  George  M.  Kline,  who  explained  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Mental  Diseases  in  relation  to  such  matters,  the  Board  voted  to  approve  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  C.  Stanley  Raymond  as  Superintendent  of  this  institution. 
We  reviewed  the  history  and  experience  of  Dr.  Raymond  and  felt  that  his  qualifica- 
tions, which  included  26  years  of  experience  in  mental  disease  and  especially  that 
he  had  been  in  close  touch  with  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  whose  pioneer  work  in  the 
study  and  treatment  of  feeblemindedness  is  internationally  known,  fitted  him  for 
his  new  and  important  position. 

The  relations  of  the  Board  and  Dr.  Raymond  have  at  all  times,  since  his  appoint- 
ment been  frank.  Our  mutual  positions  have  been  defined  in  the  light  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution  and  we  believe  that  he  will  endeavor  to  live  up  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Wrentham  State  School. 
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At  this  time  we  feel  it  necessary  to  praise  the  work  of  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Kinmonth 
who  held  the  position  of  Acting  Superintendent  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Wallace's 
death  until  Dr.  Raymond  took  over  his  duties.  In  recognition  of  his  abilities  and 
the  faithful  service  that  he  rendered  to  the  institution,  we  approved  his  promotion 
to  the  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  on  May  5. 

Four  vacancies  on  the  medical  staff  had  existed  for  some  time  when  we  took 
office.  On  November  10  the  Board  confirmed  the  appointment  of  Dr.  George  L. 
Parker  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  and  that  of 
Dr.  John  H.  F.  Connor  as  Assistant  Physician  of  the  schoo.l  There  still  remain  two 
vacancies  on  the  medical  staff,  one  for  a  senior  physician  and  one  for  an  assistant 
physician  which  we  hope  to  fill  with  suitable  incumbents  shortly. 

As  part  of  our  official  duties  and  also  in  accordance  with  our  intense  interest  in 
the  institution,  we  have  held  many  meetings,  eleven  of  which  took  place  in  the 
school,  have  visited  the  various  departments,  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
work  done,  and  we  believe  the  high  standards  of  the  institution  are  being  maintained 
and  that  they  will  continue  to  be  so  maintained  in  the  future. 

The  details  of  improvements  made  and  projected  are  contained  in  the  super- 
intendent's report.  We  will  continue  to  supervise  in  a  direct  manner  the  activities 
of  the  institution,  and  will  use  our  utmost  energy  to  the  end  that  the  Wrentham 
State  School  will  maintain  its  place  as  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  in  the  most  economical  manner  consistent  with  high  efficiency. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Abraham  Myerson,  Chairman  Mary  E.  DePasquale  Murray 

Aileen  C.  Morrison,  Secretary  Leo  J.  Halloran 

Warren  J.  Swett  Frank  J.  Nerney 

Albert  J.  Sargent 

Trustees. 

REPORT   OF   THE    SUPERINTENDENT 
To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1932.    The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 

M.  F.        T. 

1.   On  books  of  institution  November  30,  1931: 

In  institution 632  973        1,605 

Absent 54  109  163 


Total                  686        1,082        1,768 

2.   Admissions  during  year: 

First  admissions 75             77           152 

Readmissions  to  Wrentham  State  School  1               4               5 

Transfers  from  other  institutions  for  feebleminded  - 


Total  received  during  year 76  81  157 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 762  1,163  1,925 

4.  Dismissals  during  year: 

Discharges  not  transfers  nor  deaths ....  13  37  50 

Transfers  (to  other  institutions  for  feebleminded)    .  -  -  - 

Deaths  (includes  deaths  away  from  institution)       .  12  22  34 


Total  dismissed  during  year          ....  25  59  84 
5.   Remaining  on  books  of  institution,  November  30,  1932 

In  institution 677  986  1,663 

Absent 60  118  178 


Total 737        1,104        1,841 

Of  the  157  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in  five- 
year  periods: 
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Admissions  during  the  Year  December  1, 
Age  Groups 


Under  5  years 
5  to  9  years 
10  to  14  years 
15  to  19  years 
20  to  24  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  39  years 
40  to  44  years 
45  to  49  years 
50  to  54  years 


Total  admissions 


1931  to  November  30,  1932 
Males     Females 
8  10 

43  23 

17  19 

7  18 

4 
4 
1 
1 


76 


81 


Total 

18 

66 

36 

25 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 


157 


The  activities  of  this  school  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Acting  Superintendent,  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Kinmonth.  To  him  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  medical  staff,  to  the  steward  and  heads  of  departments, 
should  be  given  credit  for  the  maintenance  of  the  high  standards  of  care  and  train- 
ing that  were  established  by  the  late  Superintendent,  Dr.  George  L.  Wallace. 

There  have  been  no  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases  during  the  year  and  there 
has  been  very  little  serious  illness.  A  total  of  24  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  reported, 
1  case  of  scarlet  fever,  1  case  of  measles  and  3  cases  of  diphtheria,  2  of  these  being 
employees.  Several  of  the  children  have  been  operated  on  for  various  surgical  con- 
ditions at  both  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Lahey  Clinic,  and  at  the 
Pondville  Hospital.  The  cooperation  of  the  staffs  of  these  two  institutions  has 
been  unfailing  and  their  help  has  been  invaluable. 

The  average  daily  population  for  the  year  was  1,605  and  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
November  30th,  the  population  was  1,663.  Of  the  157  admissions  during  the  year 
it  will  be  noted  that  all  but  12  were  under  20  years  of  age  and  by  far  the  largest 
number  was  under  10  years  of  age. 

There  is  very  urgent  and  persistent  demand  for  the  admission  of  young,  low-grade 
children  who  need  hospital  type  of  care.  Urgent  applications  for  the  admission  of 
this  type  of  child  are  much  more  frequent  than  for  the  higher  grades  of  defect  for 
whom  the  nursery  buildings  were  intended.  Many  of  the  new  admissions  have  been 
young  children  whose  admission  was  imperative  and  who  will  obviously  need 
institutional  care  for  many  years.  The  hospital  continues  to  care  for  the  young, 
helpless  children  and  within  a  few  months,  after  the  infirmary  is  completed,  there 
will  be  more  facilities  for  taking  care  of  a  large  number  of  this  type. 

The  out-patient  clinics  held  at  the  school  every  Wednesday  have  increased  in 
size  and  now  require  a  larger  personnel  to  handle  it.  All  types  of  problem  children 
whether  they  are  mentally  defective  or  not,  are  brought  to  this  clinic  for  examination 
and  advice.  The  traveling  school  clinics  have  continued  very  successfully  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Alice  M.  Patterson  whose  report  is  submitted  separately. 
Separate  reports  are  also  presented  by  the  dentist,  head  social  worker,  head  teacher, 
and  treasurer. 

Many  visitors  from  various  parts  of  this  country,  from  Canada  and  several 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  visited  the  school  during  the  year. 

Lectures  and  clinics  have  been  given  at  the  school  to  classes  from  Harvard, 
Radcliffe,  Wellesley  and  Clark  University.  Several  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
mental  defect  have  been  given  to  social,  fraternal  and  religious  groups  in  neighbor- 
ing cities  and  towns. 

Considerable  new  construction  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year,  some  of 
which  has  been  under  way  since  the  previous  year.  The  third  nursery  building 
was  opened  on  March  28,  1932  and  provides  accommodation  for  the  improvable 
type  of  boy  from  7  to  10  years  of  age.  The  Children's  Clinical  Building  was  com- 
pleted in  April  and  is  being  used  for  out-patient  clinics,  for  the  psychological  de- 
partment and  social  service  department.  No  equipment  has  been  provided  for 
the  laboratories  intended  for  pathological  bacteriological,  bi-chemical  and  other 
research  activities.     There  is  also  no  provision  for  the  personnel  needed  to  carry 
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on  these  various  activities.  There  is  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  research  into 
the  causes  and  methods  of  prevention  of  mental  defect,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
funds  will  be  available  in  the  near  future  to  carry  on  this  very  important  work. 
A  new  contagious  hospital  was  opened  in  November  and  is  a  very  important  addi- 
tion to  the  institution.  All  of  the  female  patients  with  active  tuberculosis  were 
moved  to  this  building  and  there  are  isolation  rooms  for  sporadic  cases  of  contagious 
diseases  that  appear  from  time  to  time  as  well  as  a  suite  of  4  single  rooms  for  the 
care  of  sick  employees.  The  new  employees'  dormitory  called  'Campus  House" 
was  opened  in  October.  This  accommodates  75  employees  and  was  very  much 
needed  as  many  of  our  attendants  were  sleeping  in  crowded  quarters,  many  single 
rooms  being  occupied  by  two  people.  This  house  also  provides  six  suites  of  two 
rooms  and  a  bath  each  for  women  physicians,  head  social  worker  and  other  heads 
of  departments.  The  institution  bakery  was  entirely  rebuilt  during  the  summer, 
the  walls  being  tiled  and  new  John  Martin  Company  ovens  of  the  most  modern 
type  installed.  These  ovens  insure  an  even  temperature  throughout  so  that  every 
loaf  of  bread  is  evenly  baked.  A  new  infirmary  which  was  started  last  January  is 
nearing  completion  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  February  1933.  A  new 
officer's  cottage  started  in  June  is  nearly  finished.  As  new  buildings  have  been 
completed  grading  has  been  done  immediately  and  shrubbery  has  been  planted, 
thus  maintaining  the  park-like  beauty  of  the  grounds.  Thirty-two  hundred  feet 
of  new  electric  cable  were  installed  in  the  tunnels  during  the  summer  and  fall  and 
4,000  square  yards  of  road  have  been  graded  and  resurfaced.  Work  was  started  in 
November  on  the  construction  of  four  additional  sewer  beds  which  were  badly 
needed  on  account  of  a  large  increase  in  population  since  any  new  ones  were  added. 
Four  new  bull  pens  were  constructed  between  the  two  cowbarns,  which  provide  a 
safe  housing  for  these  animals  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the 
dairy  department.    Improved  facilities  for  disposal  of  manure  were  also  installed. 

In  spite  of  the  dry  season  the  farm  has  been  quite  successful  this  year. 

The  social  activities  in  an  institution  of  this  type  are  of  major  importance  and 
their  value  to  the  children  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  During  the  summer  months 
there  are  picnics,  baseball  games,  soccer,  outdoor  basket  ball,  archery,  croquet, 
outings  to  neighboring  parks,  band  concerts,  etc.  Sound  equipment  was  installed 
in  April  and  moving  pictures  are  shown  one  day  a  week  throughout  the  year  and 
during  the  winter  months  dances  are  held  weekly.  A  central  radio  of  the  R.  C.  A. 
type  was  installed  in  May  which  provides  programs  to  all  dormitories,  except  the 
farm  which  has  its  own  radio  equipment.  During  the  winter  months  house  parties, 
birthday  parties,  and  dramatic  entertainments  have  been  provided  and  this  winter 
for  the  first  time  the  Assembly  Hall  is  being  used  two  or  three  evenings  a  week  for 
indoor  basket  ball. 

The  most  urgent  needs  for  improving  the  physical  plant  of  the  institution  are  a 
number  of  additions  and  alterations  to  the  power  plant  and  a  15-foot  addition  to 
the  standpipe  to  provide  additional  water  pressure.  From  a  medical  standpoint 
the  most  important  needs  of  the  institution  are  a  modern  X-ray  outfit  and  equip- 
ment for  the  laboratories  of  the  Children's  Clinical  Building.  The  next  dormitory 
to  be  constructed  should  be  a  girls'  infirmary  corresponding  to  the  boys'  infirmary 
now  nearing  completion.  This  school,  with  nearly  1,700  boys  and  girls,  has  no  gym- 
nasium and  the  two  small  rooms  in  the  school  building  used  for  physical  training 
are  quite  inadequate.  A  large  gymnasium,  preferably  with  a  swimming  pool  in 
the  basement,  would  add  greatly  to  the  opportunities  for  recreation  and  for  physical 
training. 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Kinmonth  who  had  been  Acting  Superintendent  up  to  May  1 
of  this  year  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Mental  Diseases  and  left  this  school  to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  advanced  position 
on  July  10.  Dr.  George  L.  Parker  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  on  November  11.  He  has  had  wide  experience  in  psychiatry,  in 
public  health  work,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  children  and  as  an  executive. 
Previous  to  coming  to  this  institution  he  was  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Lakeville  State  Sanatorium. 

Dr.  John  H.  F.  Connor  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Physician.  He 
has  had  wide  experience  in  general  practice,  as  examining  physician  for  the  L.  P. 
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Hollander  Company,  the  Boston  Athletic  Association  and  several  fraternal  organ- 
izations.    He  came  with  excellent  recommendations. 

Entertainments  have  been  furnished  by  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Glee  Club  and 
by  the  Grotto  Band,  both  of  Attleboro,  as  well  as  by  the  Attleboro  American  Legion 
Band  and  the  employees  of  the  Medfield  State  Hospital  gave  an  excellent  entertain- 
ment. The  management  of  the  Boston  Braves  Baseball  Club  generously  permitted 
groups  of  our  baseball  teams  to  attend  three  games  during  the  year  without  charge. 

Religious  services  have  been  conducted  regularly  and  the  clergymen  have  been 
faithful  not  only  in  conducting  services  but  in  administering  to  the  seriously  sick. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  friends  of  the  school  for  gifts  of  various 
kinds  to  the  children. 

The  staff  and  heads  of  departments  have  been  unfailing  in  their  loyalty  and 
have  cooperated  at  all  times  with  the  new  regime  and  I  beg  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Stanley  Raymond, 

Superintendent. 

REPORT    OF    DENTAL    DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1932. 

Examinations,  1,750;  extractions,  permanent,  480;  extractions,  deciduous,  248; 
fillings,  deciduous,  214;  fillings,  permanent,  1,279;  prophylactic  treatments,  1,469; 
pulp  treatments,  deciduous,  23;  pulp  treatments,  permanent,  99;  new  patients, 
131;  x-rays,  260;  post-extraction  treatments,  325;  silver  reduction  treatment, 
433;  local  anesthesia,  344;  general  anesthesia,  5;  artificial  dentures,  12;  repaired 
artificial  dentures,  10;  gold  inlays,  1;  porcelain  inlays,  6;  gold  crowns,  3;  porcelain 
crowns,  2;  miscellaneous  treatments,  297;  laboratory  hours,  29;  dismissals,  1,222; 
total  operations,  4,160;   total  patients,  3,535;   total  operating  hours,  1,626. 

Our  of  131  new  patients  admitted  during  the  past  year,  there  were  but  13  who 
did  not  require  dental  treatment  other  than  prophylaxis.  Of  those  who  did  require 
treatment,  75  children  gave  no  evidence  of  any  previous  care. 

The  report  of  the  examination  of  a  new  child,  which  takes  place  on  the  day  after 
admission  comprises  a  statement  of  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  mouth,  the 
reparative  needs,  the  restorative  requirements,  and  a  brief  description  of  abnor- 
malities present,  whether  mechanical  or  pathological.  This  examination  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  first  visit. 

A  systematic  plan  is  followed  in  calling  children  for  treatment.  Each  building 
is  taken  in  turn  and  patients  are  given  appointments  in  alphabetical  order  from  a 
population  list,  and  are  checked  on  this  list  as  well  as  on  the  record  card  when 
treatment  is  completed.  Re-examination  takes  place  about  once  a  year.  The 
nursery  children,  however,  being  of  pre-school  age  require  more  frequent  re-exam- 
ination on  account  of  the  deciduous  character  of  the  denture.  This  group  is  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  entity  and  each  child  is  dismissed,  approximately,  every  three 
months. 

Treatment  is  started  with  prophylaxis,  and  extractions  when  necessary  are  done 
after  fillings  and  other  treatments  are  completed.  Exception  of  course  is  made 
whenever  relief  from  pain  is  sought,  or  when  it  is  believed  that  early  extraction  will 
increase  bodily  resistance. 

The  incidence  of  Vincent's  infection  has  been  very  low.  No  cases  were  hos- 
pitalized since  the  cases  treated  were  mild  and  free  from  extensive  ulceration. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  staff  and  my  assistant  for  their  willing 
cooperation  throughout  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Nash,  D.M.D. 

REPORT    OF   THE    SOCIAL   SERVICE    DEPARTMENT 
To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the  Social  Service 
Department  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1932. 
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The  place  of  the  mentally  defective  child  in  the  community  is  one  of  the  major 
social  problems  at  the  present  time,  —  a  problem  which  is  receiving  increased 
attention  from  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  public  school  officials,  and  social 
workers  in  all  fields.  The  trustees,  the  staff,  the  social  workers  of  this  school,  recog- 
nize this  clearly.  Perhaps  the  social  worker  feels  the  force  of  the  problem  most 
strongly  because  of  her  close  contacts  within  the  institution  and  out  in  the  com- 
munity. A  description  of  the  work  in  such  a  school  as  this  will  show  some  ways  in 
which  the  vividness  of  the  problem  is  kept  before  her.  Her  part  in  the  relationship 
of  the  institution  to  the  community  is  reviewed  in  this  report. 

The  out-patient  clinic  provides  an  opportunity  for  contacts  by  the  social  worker 
with  the  child  living  in  the  community  and  with  the  interested  individuals  who 
bring  him  to  the  school  for  examination.  During  the  past  year  under  the  stimulus 
of  Dr.  Raymond,  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in  this  phase  of  the  work.  In 
comparison  with  121  during  the  preceding  year  211  social  histories  have  been  taken 
this  year. 

A  total  of  1140  visits  in  the  community  have  been  made  by  the  three  social 
workers  to  patients,  relatives,  social  agencies  and  others.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
four  investigations  have  been  made,  38  of  these  being  social  investigations  of  pros- 
pective wage  homes.  On  November  30,  1932,  101  boys  and  girls  were  on  trial  in 
the  community  under  supervision  of  the  department. 

Case  work  by  the  trained  social  worker  with  the  mentally  deficient,  institu- 
tionally trained  child,  necessitates  giving  attention  to  his  family  background,  to 
his  pre-institutional  history,  to  his  physical  condition,  to  his  mental  condition,  to 
his  personality,  to  the  family  and  social  groups  in  which  he  is  placed.  An  attempt 
is  made  by  the  social  worker  to  help  him  adjust  to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  an  aim 
comparable  with  that  of  other  specialized  social  case  work.  The  personal  contact 
of  the  social  worker  with  the  child  is  only  one  phase  of  the  work,  an  important 
one  to  be  sure,  but  one  which  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  unless  there  is  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  factors  mentioned  above.  Some  of  these  are  static  factors. 
Some  are  changing  factors.  The  child's  intelligence  quotient  changes  but  little. 
His  heredity  and  other  factors  in  the  background  change  not  at  all.  His  physical 
condition  is  subject  to  change.  His  relationship  with  his  own  family  or  his  em- 
ployer changes,  as  do  all  human  relationships.  His  personality  may  show  the 
molding  influences  of  his  environment.    His  environment  does  change. 

Environment  plays  an  important  part  in  the  care  of  the  mental  defective  in  the 
community.  Perhaps  it  is  of  even  more  importance  than  his  heredity  or  his  con- 
stitution. During  the  past  year  the  economic  depression  has  caused  an  unusual 
environmental  stress.  This  has  affected  the  child  on  trial  in  the  community. 
Some  of  the  families  of  the  children  have  been  obliged  to  ask  for  financial  aid  from 
their  community  welfare  organizations.  The  presence  in  the  home  of  a  child  from 
a  state  institution  has  at  times  complicated  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  the 
local  organization.  The  girls  working  in  wage  homes  have  also  been  affected. 
Their  employers  who  come  largely  from  the  business  and  professional  groups  have 
been  under  severe  financial  strain.  Some  have  found  it  necessary  to  dispense  with 
household  help.    In  other  cases,  reduction  in  wages  has  been  arranged. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  mother's  helpers  has  shown  a  decided  drop  during 
the  year.  Women  need  help  as  much  as  ever,  but  many  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 
Because  of  this  reason  and  because  of  the  excellent  supervision  which  can  gp  given 
by  a  superior  woman,  some  plan  might  be  made  for  placing  girls  in  such  a  home. 
This  home  might  be  considered  a  training  centre  for  the  girl  to  prepare  her  for  a 
paying  position.  Meanwhile  the  girl  would  receive  twenty-four  hours  a  day  super- 
vision in  addition,  also  the  cost  of  maintenance  by  the  institution  would  be  elimi- 
nated. This  plan  would  be  a  substitute  for  and  a  supplement  to  some  of  the  training 
given  in  the  institution.  At  the  present  time  specialized  training  in  the  actual  de- 
tails of  work  as  mother's  helpers  cannot  be  provided  at  the  school.  The  urgent 
need  of  relieving  congestion  at  the  institution  and  of  accepting  more  admissions 
might  be  partially  met  by  placing  out  more  girls  in  some  such  way.  The  social 
worker  could  be  of  definite  help  in  cooperating  with  the  woman  in  the  home.  At 
the  present  time,  superior  women,  the  wives  of  business  and  professional  men, 
are  caring  for  our  girls.     More  women  of  this  type  probably  could  be  found  who 
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with  the  trained  social  worker  could  work  out  such  a  plan. 

A  group  of  high  grade  girls  might  be  eligible  for  such  placement,  particularly  in 
cases  where  their  own  families  cannot  offer  suitable  care.  The  mentally  deficient 
girl  seldom  profits  by  her  experiences,  whether  they  are  minor  delinquenceis  or 
more  serious  offences.  In  complicated  situations  she  needs  the  guidance  of  capable 
persons.  In  a  few  cases  the  person  may  be  a  relative.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  an 
employer  or  social  worker. 

The  various  aspects  of  the  work  suggest  interesting  problems  for  research.  The 
Social  Service  Department  plans  on  undertaking  the  study  of  at  least  one  such 
social  problem  during  the  year.  The  social  workers  could  also  gather  data  for  the 
staff  for  research  purposes.  Supplementary  material  on  points  interesting  to  the 
physician  might  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  social  investigation.  If  there  were 
plans  for  organized  research,  data  could  be  gradually  accumulated. 

Attendance  at  the  monthly  conferences  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases, 
the  Group  Conferences  of  the  Division  of  the  Feebleminded,  the  Home  Finders 
Group,  the  Conference  of  Social  Workers  of  the  New  England  and  New  York  State 
Schools  for  the  Feebleminded  and  of  other  social  agencies  interested  in  boys  and 
girls,  have  kept  the  department  acquainted  with  the  development  in  the  fields  of 
psychiatric,  family,  and  childrens'  case  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hawle?  Pierce  Foster., 
Head  Social  Worker. 

REPORT    OF    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   EXAMINER 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1932: 

During  this  period,  The  Wrentham  Traveling  Clinic  examined  607  children: 
414  boys,  193  girls.  For  three  months  of  the  school  year  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
continue the  traveling  clinic  because  of  the  shortage  on  the  medical  staff  at  the 
school.    A  few  cities  and  towns  in  our  district  were  not  given  the  usual  service. 

We  were,  however,  able  to  visit  10  of  the  14  cities  and  towns  assigned  to  us, 
examinations  in  the  others  being  deferred  until  the  coming  year. 

Children  were  examined  in  the  following  towns  and  cities  and  reports  sent  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Attleboro 

.     106 

Milford    .... 

31 

Brockton 

.       48 

North  Attleborough 

15 

Cambridge 

.      122 

Plymouth 

32 

Chelsea    . 

.      109 

Quincy     .... 

.      107 

Franklin 

15 

Winthrop 

22 

Total    . 

.      607 

Examinations  in  Framingham,  Marlborough  and  Dedham  were  postponed  for 
another  year  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  necessity  to  examine  any  children  in  the 
town  of  Wrentham. 

No  new  district  was  allotted  to  us  during  this  period. 

The  pupils  seen  by  the  clinic  were  diagnosed  as  follows: 


Definitely  feebleminded    .... 

.      184 

Borderline  mentality         .... 

.      220 

Dull 

.      146 

Average 

52 

Superior 

2 

Deferred  to  be  examined  later  . 

3 

Total 

.      607 

Most  of  those  who  were  classified  in  dull  and  average  groups  were  children 
presenting  some  social  or  academic  problem  but  not  fully  three  years  retarded 
mentally. 

Above  or  average  weight      .        .      394  Considerably  below  average  weight  213 

Defective  speech    ....        72  Defective  hearing  ....        61 

Defective  vision     ....        86  Teeth  in  need  of  immediate  atten- 

Heart  lesions  ....  5  tion 168 


3 

Enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids 

97 

4 

Enlarged  thyroid   . 

4 

1 

Other  endocrine  disturbances 

6 

1 

Paralysis  in  some  form . 

6 

Evidences  of  rickets 

7 

3 

Microcephalic 

1 

6 
1 

Psychoneurotic 

3 
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Hydrocephalic  changes. 
Symptoms  of  chorea     . 

Cretinoid 

Epileptic 

Blood  examinations  recommended 

for 

Tubercular  tendencies  . 
Dementia  Praecox 

Special  class  was  advised  for  243,  institution  for  35.  For  the  other  329,  other 
recommendations  were  given.  If  in  need  of  medical  attention,  they  were  either 
referred  to  the  family  physician  or  to  some  clinic  best  suited  to  the  child's  condition. 
Two  children  were  advised  to  attend  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  for  one  almost  blind 
the  school  for  those  thus  afflicted  was  the  ideal  !  place. 

We  are  frequently  confronted  with  problem  children  who  should  have  more 
attention,  study  and  follow-up  care  than  the  traveling  clinic  can  give. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alice  M.  Patterson,  M.D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  this  annual  report  of  the  School  Department  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1932. 

The  work  in  this  department  has  progressed  as  usual  during  the  past  year.  The 
classes  have  been  well  attended  and  in  the  lower  grades,  large  in  numbers.  For 
those  children  whose  physical  condition  prevents  attendance  at  the  regular  school 
classes,  a  teacher  has  been  sent  to  their  dormitories  to  provide  the  needed  instruc- 
tion. These  children  have  made  marked  improvement  especially  in  reading,  it 
being  the  aim  of  the  instructor  to  so  train  them  that  they  may  ultimately  find 
recreation  in  the  printed  page. 

The  sense  training  classes  had  an  almost  entirely  new  enrollment  last  year  due 
to  so  many  new  children  in  the  nurseries.  The  training  has  been  exceptionally 
beneficial  to  this  grade  child  and  a  few  have  made  remarkable  advancement.  We 
were  able  at  the  end  of  the  last  term  to  advance  16  to  the  first  grade. 

In  our  primary  classes  we  teach  almost  entirely  through  the  medium  of  games. 
Every  teaching  exercise  is  converted  into  a  game  and  we  find  that  the  attention  of 
the  child  is  attracted  and  held  much  easier  in  this  way,  thus  making  advancement 
more  rapid.  An  adoption  of  the  Gates  system  of  reading  was  introduced  in  the 
fall  and  thus  far  we  have  been  pleased  with  the  results  obtained. 

Children  with  speech  difficulties  have  been  encouraged  and  helped  in  the  speech 
improvement  classes.  The  confidence  gained  in  this  way  has  been  very  noticeable. 
Children  who  have  formerly  been  afraid  to  make  a  classroom  recitation  and  been 
thought  very  dull,  have  blossomed  forth  under  this  instruction  and  found  to  be 
quite  promising  pupils. 

The  two  physical  training  departments  are  a  most  valuable  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  We  have  sixteen  classes  daily  in  the  two  gymnasiums  and  many 
slow  gaited,  sluggish  motion  children  are  brought  in  for  a  period  of  active,  vigorous 
work.  The  girls'  class  is  given  a  very  comprehensive  course  in  Swedish  gymnastics, 
club  and  dumb-bell  exercises,  simple  and  advanced  folk  and  aesthetic  dancing, 
according  to  their  ability.  The  boys'  curriculum  consists  of  simple  games,  drills, 
floor  exercises,  apparatus  work,  wrestling,  and  basketball.  Evening  wrestling 
classes  for  the  adult  boys  are  held  and  great  enthusiasm  is  evidenced.  Basketball 
has  been  started  among  the  older  boys  with  great  success. 

The  domestic  science  classes  are  as  interesting  and  useful  as  ever.  The  girls 
are  given  a  very  practical  course  in  simple  cookery  and  care  of  a  room.  In  normal 
times  our  girls  are  in  demand  as  helpers  in  the  community  and  the  training  received 
in  this  room  has  proved  very  helpful.  Several  times  during  the  course  they  are 
called  upon  to  prepare  and  serve  a  simple  meal  or  afternoon  tea,  which  they  are 
able  to  do  very  creditably. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  our  music  department  has  had 
a  most  successful  year.  Happy  indeed  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  wins  a  place  in  band 
or  orchestra.    The  boys'  band  gave  bi-weekly  concerts  during  the  summer  and  the 
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girls'  orchestra  plays  for  the  weekly  dances  held  for  the  children  of  the  school.  At 
Christmas  and  Easter  the  choir  music  was  truly  beautiful,  as  well  as  on  each  Sunday 
during  the  year.  •  The  Glee  Club,  comprising  eighteen  girls  singing  three  part  music, 
is  called  upon  to  entertain  on  many  occasions. 

The  dramatic  department  very  ably  produced  many  pleasing  entertainments. 
At  Christmas  time  we  gave  "Santa's  Wishing  Box",  an  operetta  in  which  the 
younger  children  took  many  parts.  Our  annual  spring  operetta  "Riding  Down  the 
Sky"  was  very  well  received.  We  gave  it  many  times  at  home  and  were  invited 
to  repeat  it  at  several  other  institutions.  On  Fourth  of  July  the  annual  circus  was 
given  out  of  doors,  and  about  150  children  took  part.  Field  sports  were  held  in  the 
afternoon  and  community  singing  with  fireworks  in  the  evening  thus  rounding  out 
a  full  day. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  neighbors  in  Wrentham,  to  the  Attleboro  American 
Legion  Band,  and  to  the  employees  of  the  Medfield  State  Hospital  for  some  very 
fine  entertainments. 

We  were  able  to  add  about  250  books  to  the  children's  circulating  library.  Books 
from  this  library  are  sent  to  the  dormitories  bi-weekly  and  are  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment and  recreation. 

"The  Wrentham  Wren",  our  school  paper,  has  been  published  frequently  by  the 
printing  department.  Bach  number  is  looked  forward  to  eagerly  by  children  and 
employees  alike.  It  provides  one  more  connecting  link  between  institution  and 
community,  thus  justifying  its  existence.  The  children  in  the  upper  grades  are 
encouraged  to  write  little  stories  for  each  number,  thereby  creating  enthusiasm  for 
language  work. 

The  excellent  and  unstinted  cooperation  that  I  have  received  from  the  teachers 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  making  the  past  year  a  most  successful  one  in  the 
school  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Pearl  H.  Littlefield, 

Head  Teacher. 

FINANCIAL   REPORT 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1932. 

Cash  Account 
Receipts 
Income 

Board  of  patients $10,865.02 

Personal  Services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement 159.28 

Sales: 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $79.44 

Food 912.24 

Clothing  and  materials 56.21 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 15.65 

Medical  and  general  care 1 .  00 

Heat  and  other  plant  operation 69.35 

Farm: 

Cows  and  calves 155.50 

Hides 1.00 

Wood 24.00 

Vegetables 225.85 

Repairs,  ordinary 3 .  80 

1,544.04 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances $24.70 

Rent 355.76 

Deceased  patients'  money 32.46 

Money  belonging  to  discharged  and  escaped  patients 9.66 

422.58 

Total,  income $12,990.92 

Maintenance 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $23,167.04 

Appropriations,  current  year 482,800.00 

Total $505,967.04 

Expenses  (as  analysed  below) 486,023 .  02 

Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth $19,944.02 
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Personal  services         .... 

Religious  instruction  .... 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 
Food      ...  .... 

Clothing  and  materials      .... 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 
Medical  and  general  care  .... 

Heat,  and  other  plant  operation 

Farm 

Garage  and  grounds 

Repairs  ordinary 

Repairs  and  renewals         .... 


Analysis  of  Expenses 


Total  expenses  for  maintenance 

Balance  December  1.  1931 
Appropriations  for  current  year 


Special 


Total 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) 
Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 


Appropriations 


$255 
1 

6, 
74 
20 


,955.05 
,740.00 
,20623 
,004.66 
.431.84 
.710.50 
985.78 
,871.36 
,612.66 
,044.91 
.588.31 
1.72 


$486,023.02 

$380,662.40 
8.800.00 


$389,462.40 


$260,216.35 
123   50 


Balance  November  30,  1932,  carried  to  next  year 


260,339.85 
$129,122.55 


Object 


Power  equipment 
Childrens'  Clinical  Building 
Nursery  Building  1930     . 
Remodeling  Service  Building 
Piggery        .... 
Purchase  of  land 
Furnishings  1929  nursery  big, 
Furnishing  Service  Building 
Furnishing  1930  Nursery  big. 
Additional  wells 
Additional  sewer  beds 
Infirmary  building     . 
Employees'  Building 
Furnishing  new  buildings 
Heating  plant  equipment 
Tunnels       .... 
Officer's  cottage 
Ovens  and  bakery     . 


Act  or 
Resolve 


1931-245 
1930-115 
1930-115 
1930-115 
1930-115 
1930-115 
1930-115 
1931-245 
1931-245 
1931-245 
1931-268 
1931-268 
1931-268 
1931-268 
1931-268 
1931-268 
1931-268 
1932-  69 


Whole 
Amount 


$20,000.00 

57.000.00 

50,000.00 

40.000.00 

4,000.00 

10.000.00 

6.000.00 

13,000.00 

6,000.00 

5,500.00 

15,000.00 

150,000.00 

112,500.00 

20,000.00 

35,000.00 

15,000.00 

9,000.00 

8,800.00 


$576,800.00 


Expended 

during 
Fiscal  Year 


S473.69 
1.253.62 

499.56 
19.11 

116.97 

36  26 

1,962.47 
768.86 

2,200.00 

1,518.34 
111,944.21 
112,398.13 

8,107.05 

1,258.42 
8.889.22 
8,770.44 


$260,216.35 


Total 

Expended 

to  Date 


S3.633.22 
56,948.30 
49,940.18 
39,999.40 
3,995.89 

5,992.73 

12,902.18 

5,755.70 

2,200.35 

1.518.34 

111,944.21 

112,433.48 

8,107.05 

14,523.26 

8,889.22 
8,770.44 


S447.553.95 


Balance 
at  End 
of  Year 


$16,366.78 
51.70* 
59.82* 
.60* 
4.11* 
10,000.00 
7.27* 
97  82 
244.30 
3,299.65 
13,481.66 
38,055.79 
66.52 
11,892.95 
35,000.00 
476.74 
110.78 
29.56 


$129,246.05 


Balance  reverting  to  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  during  year  (mark  item  with  *) 
Balance  carried  to  next  year 

Total  as  above 

Per  Capita 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  1,605.4890. 
Total  cost  of  maintenance,  $486,023.02. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  $5.82165. 
Receipt  from  sales,  $1,544.04. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.01849. 
All  other  institution  receipts,  $11,446.88. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.13711. 
Net  weekly  per  capita  $5.66604. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  Oldham, 

VALUATION 
November  30,  1932 

Real  Estate 

Land.  590  acres 

Buildings 


$123.50 
129,122.55 

$129,246.05 


Treasurer. 


$31,362.00 
1.748.676.59 


Personal  Property 
Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 
Food      ...  ... 

Clothing  and  materials 
Furnishings  and  household  supplies 
Medical  and  general  care  . 
Heat  and  other  plant  operation 

Farm 

Garage  and  grounds  .... 
Repairs 


$1,780,038.59 

$250.00 

11,244.57 

34,040.53 

234,960.49 

2,321.36 

9.745.57 
56,844.52 

3,984.45 
17,901.12 

$371,292.61 
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Summary 

Real  Estate 1,780,038.59 

Personal  property 371,292.61 

$2,151,331.20 

STATISTICAL  TABLES 
As  Adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, Prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
Table  1.  —  General  Information 

Data  correct  at  end  of  institution  year  September  30,  1932 

1.  Date  of  opening  as  an  institution  for  feebleminded,  1910. 

2.  Type  of  institution,  State. 

3.  Institution  plant: 

Value  of  institution  property 

Real  estate  including  buildings $1,780,038.59 

Personal  property 371,292.61 

Total  acreage  of  main  institution  property,  590  acres. $2,151,331.20 

Total  acreage  under  cultivation  during  year,  305  3^  acres. 
4.    Officers  and  employees  (December  31,  1932) 

Actually  in  Service  at  Vacancies  at  End 

End  of  Year  of  Year 

M.  F.  T.  M.             F.             T. 

Superintendents 1  -  1  2               -               2 

Assistant  superintendents       ....          1  -  1  -               -               - 

Pathologists -  -  -  -               -               - 

Other  staff  physicians 1  3  4 

Psychologists -  2  2 

Resident  dentists 1  -  1  -               -               - 

Principal  of  school -  1  1  -               -               - 

Teachers  of  grade  subjects      ....          -  7  7  -               -               - 

Teachers  of  special  subjects    ....          5  11  16  -                1                1 

Social  workers -  3  3  -               -               - 

Stewards 1  -  1  -              - 

Matrons  and  assistant  matrons      ...          -  26  26  -               -               - 

Attendants 2  128  150  9 

All  others 41  25  66 

Total  officers  and  employees       ...        73  206  279  2  10  12 

5.  Census  of  patient  population  at  end  of  year: 
In  institution: 

White  Colored 

M.             F.  T.  M.             F.             T. 

Feebleminded  (not  epileptic)    ....      565           868  1,433  25             21              46 

Feebleminded  epileptics 45             59  104  -                2                2 

Other  (specify) :   I.  Q.  .75  and  over        ..        24             27  51  11 

Total 634  954  1,588  25  24              49 

Enrolled  but  absent  from  institution* 

White  Colored 

M.  F.  T.  M.  F.             T. 

On  parole 22              72  94  3  9  12 

On  visit 14             16  30  -  1  1 

On  escape  (not  paroled) 24             z5  49  2  3  4 

Total 60  113  173  5  12  17 

Grand  Total 694        1,067         1,761  30  36  66 

M.  F.  T. 

6.  Av.  daily  number  of  patients  actually  in  institution  during  year         .    630.210         965.729        1,595.939 

*Includes  8  male  patients  I.  Q.  .75  and  over  3  on  parole  and  5  on  escape.    Includes  15  female  patients 
I.  Q.  .75  and  over  1  on  visit,  1  on  escape  and  13  on  parole. 

Table  2.  Financial  Statement 

See  Treasurer's  Report  for  data  requested  under  this  table. 

Table  3.   (a)    Movement  of  Feeble-minded   Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1931,  and  ending  September  30,  1932. 

M.  F.  T. 

1.  Feebleminded  on  books  of  institution  at  beginning  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 579  906  1,485 

Away  from  institution 53  115  168 

Total 632  1,021  1,653 

2.  Admissions  during  year: 

a.  First  admissions 56  71  127 

b.  Readmissions    .......  ....  6  5  11 

c.  Transfers  from  other  institutions  for  feebleminded    ....  -  3  3 

Total  received  during  year  (includes  total  of  items,  a,  b,  c,)  62  79  141 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year  (includes  total  of  items  1  and  2)   .        .        .  694  1,100  1,794 

4.  Discharges  during  year  (not  including  transfers  and  deaths)  .  15  36  51 

5.  Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feebleminded  within  state  . 

6.  Died  during  year 11  22  33 
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7.  Total  discharged,  transferred  and  died  during  year 26  58  84 

8.  Feebleminded  remaining  on  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 635     .  950  1,585 

Away  from  institution 57  110  167 

Actual  cards 692  1,060  1,752 

Table  3.   (b)    Movement  of  Total  Patient  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1931  and  ending  September  30,  1932 

1.  On  books  of  institution  at  beginning  of  institution  year: 

M.  F.  T. 

In  institution 625  956  1,581 

Away  from  institution 63  126  189 

Total 688  1,082  1,770 

2.  Received  during  year 64  80  144 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year  (includes  total  of  items  1  and  2)   .        .        .  752  1,162  1,914 

4.  Discharged 

Into  community 17  37  54 

Died 11  22  33 

Total 28  59  87 

5.  On  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 659  978  1,637 

Away  from  institution 65  125  190 

Total 724  1.103  1,827 

Note:  —  Owing  to  the  various  changes  in  I,  Q.  occurring  during  the  course  of  the  Year  it  is  impossible 
to  have  Table  3  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  patients  classified  as  Feebleminded  at  beginning  of 
the  statistical  year  have  been  given  a  classification  of  Not  Mentally  Defective  before  the  end  of  statistical 
year.  Conversely,  patients  Not  Mentally  Defective  who  were  not  included  in  the  totals  for  this  table  at 
the  beginning  of  the  statistical  year  will  have  been  given  a  new  I.  Q.  bringing  them  within  the  Feebleminded 
group  by  the  end  of  institution  year. 

Table  4.   Mental  Status  of  First  Admissions  and  Readmissions 


Mental  Status 

Total 

First  Admissions 

Readmissions 

Idiot 

Imbeciles 

Moron 

M. 

12 

22 
28 

F. 

10 
31 
35 

T. 

22 
53 
63 

M.         F.         T. 

10         10           20 
21         27           48 
25          34            59 

M.         F.         T. 

2-2 
1           4           5 
3           1           4 

Total 

62 

76 

138 

56         71          127 

6           5          11 

Table  5.   Nativity 

0 

/  First  Admissions  and  of  Parents  of  First  Admissions 

Parents  of  Male 

Parents  of  Female 

Nativity 

Patients 

Patients 

Patients 

Both 

Both 

M.        F.        T. 

Fathers   Mothers  Parents 

Fathers   Mothers  Parents 

United  States 

54          70        124 

27             31             24 

36             43             31 

Austria 

_            _            _ 

_               _               _ 

1 

Canada l 

1            -            1 

4                6                3 

9               9                5 

England 

_ 

_ 

1 

Finland. 

_            _            _ 

1                 1                 1 

_               _               _ 

Greece   . 

_            _            _ 

2 

1                1                1 

Holland 

_            _            _ 

_                _                _ 

1                2                1 

Ireland  . 

_            _            _ 

1                2                1 

2                3                2 

Italy       . 

1            1            2 

7                7                7 

6                4                4 

Norway 

_            _            _ 

_               _               _ 

1                1                1 

Poland  . 

_            _            _ 

1                1                1 

1                 1                1 

Portugal 

_ 

1                1                1 

2                2                2 

Russia    . 

_            _            _ 

2                2                2 

2 

Scotland 

_            _            _ 

1 

—                —                - 

South  America 

_            _            _ 

_                _                _ 

1 

Spain     . 

_            _            _ 

_                _                _ 

1                 1                 1 

Sweden 

_            _            _ 

1 

_                _                — 

Wales 

_            _            _ 

2 

_                _                _ 

West  Indies  * 

_            _            _ 

2                2                2 

_                _                - 

Other  countries 

_            _            _ 

1                 1                 1 

1                 1                1 

Unascertained 

-            -            - 

4                1                 1 

7                1                1 

Total 

56          71        127 

56              56             44 

71              71              51 

includes  Newfoundland. 


'Except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
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Table  6.    Citizenship  of  First  Admissions 


M. 

F. 

T. 

Citizens  by  birth 

Citizens  by  naturalization 

Aliens 

54 
1 
1 

70 

1 

124 

2 

Total 

56 

71 

127 

Table  7.   Age  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Age  Group 

M. 

F.      T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M.     F.     T. 

M.     F.     T. 

Under  10  years 

36 

34        70 

8 

6 

14 

14     16     30 

14      12     26 

10  to  14  years 

14 

16       30 

2 

2 

4 

5       5      10 

7        9     16 

15  to  19  years 

4 

16       20 

— 

2 

2 

1       5       6 

3       9     12 

20  to  24  years 

1 

3         4 

1        3       4 

25  to  29  years 

— 

1          1 

1        1 

30  to  34  years 

35  to  39  years 

- 

1          1 

- 

- 

- 

1        1 

_       _       _ 

40  to  44  years 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1       -       1 

_ 

Total 

56 

71      127 

10 

10 

20 

21     27     48 

25     34     59 

Table  8.    Marital  Condition  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to 

Mental  Status 


Marital 

Condition 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Single 

M.     F.      T. 
56     71      127 

M.     F.     T. 
10     10     20 

M.     F.     T. 
21     27     48 

M.     F.     T. 
25     34     59 

Total 

56     71      127 

10     10     20 

21     27     48 

25     34     59 

Table  9.   Environment  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental 

Status 


Environment 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.     F.      T. 

54     70     124 
2        1          3 

M.     F.     T. 

20     26     46 
1        1        2 

Urban 
Rural 

M.     F.     T. 
10     10     20 

M.     F.     T. 

24     34     58 
1-1 

Total 

56     71      127 

10     10     20 

21      27     48 

25     34     59 

Table  10.   Economic  Condition  of  Families  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with 
Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Economic  Condition 

Dependent 

Marginal 

Comfortable 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M. 

21 

32 

3 

F.      T. 

31        52 

35        67 

5          8 

M. 

3 
6 
1 

F. 

1 

8 

1 

T. 

4 
14 

2 

M.     F.     T. 

6     10     16 

14     13     27 
1        4       5 

M.     F.     T. 

12      20     32 

12      14     26 

1        -        1 

Total 

56 

71      127 

10 

10 

20 

21      27     48 

25     34     59 

It) 
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Table   IJL   Dis  -  .''assified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and 

Chronological  Aye 


Total 


•  0  years 

10  to  t  . 
15  to  I  • 
20  to  -  • 

■ 
30  to  34  v  oat  s 
35  to  $9 
40  to  14 


Total 


' 


r 


Idiot 


M 


$6 


Imbecile 


M.     F.     T. 


15     17 


Moron 


M 


Table   12.    Deaths  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and  Chronological  Age 


Total 


M .     F.      T. 


Idiot 


M.     F.      T 


Imbecile 


M.     F.     T. 


Moron 


M.     F.     T. 


Under  10  \  •. 
10  to  14  years 

15  to  i^>  years 

20  to  24  years 
25  to  2^  years 

so  to 

35  to  59  years 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  4<J  vears 

50  to   - 

55  to  - 

60  years  dad  over 

Total 


I        I 


t        I 


tl     22 


S     14 


5     10     15 


T  vblu;   13.    Causes  of  Death  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 


Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M.     F.      T. 

M.     F.     T 

T. 

M.     F.      T. 

General  ihsev  -   - 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs                ... 

Other  general  diseases 
\ervaus  System: 

Diseases  of  spinal  cord     .... 

Epilepsy                                .... 
Circulatory  System: 

Endocarditis  aiu1 
Respiratory  >' , 

Bronchopneumonia 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Digestive  System: 

Diarrhea  and  ettteritis     .... 
Cenitu-                   -    Hem: 

Chronic  nephrtus 

Malformations                                       .         . 

10     I  • 

1           I 

1          1 

• 

1          1 

- 

-        1          1 

I        -          1 

1          1 
I          1 

5        J 

1        I 

- 

0  It 

1  t 

- 

1        1 

1        -        1 

1        1 

ii        I        ii 

iii         i 

Total 

6       8     H 

5      1- 

4        4 

w 
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TRUSTEES'   REPORT 

To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  the  General  Court  and  the  Commissioner  of  Menial 
Diseases: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School  has  met  regularly  through- 
out the  past  year  and  has  duly  considered  the  matters  brought  before  it  by  the 
Superintendent  and  has  given  a  great  deal  of  special  attention  to  the  development 
or  the*nur&m«f  personnel  as  Veil  as  to  the  general  matters  of  the  administration  of 
the  school."  s*« 

The  principal  results  of  the  year's  activities  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  may  be 
stated  as  havinghed  two  general  directions.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  definite 
enlargement  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Board,  so  that  it  takes  a  much 
more  active- part  -in  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  school  than  has  previ- 
ously bGcn,dpneV*  This  enlargement  of  its  duties,  we  believe,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  law,  does  not  impede  the  chief 
executive  of  the  institution  in  any  way,  and  yet  insures  that  the  public,  represented 
by  the  Board,  is  actively  participating  in  such  matters  of  administration  and 
supervision  as  are  necessary  for  a  good  institution.  We  believe  that  as  a  result  of 
this  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  the  administrative  work  of  the  school 
has  been  improved  and  that  the  care  of  the  individual  patients  has  benefited. 

At  the  same  time  the  Board  has  moved  on  to  a  more  complete  accord  with  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases.  The  Board  inherited  a 
disharmonious  situation.  This  situation  has  gradually  been  ironed  out,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  harmony  prevails  in  the  institution. 

There  is  one  point  which  the  Board  wishes  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the 
school.  The  individual  patient  is  very  well  cared  for,  and  the  school  quite  admir- 
ably fulfills  its  function  as  a  teaching  and  custodial  institution  for  the  feebleminded. 
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There  is,  however,  little  research  being  done  in  the  institution,  and  that  is  mainly- 
due  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  Board  that 
some  time  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  possible  for  the  state  to  organize  and  prose- 
cute researches  in  the  causation  and  treatment  of  feeblemindedness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Abraham  Myerson,  Chairman  Mary  E.  DePasquale  Murray 

Aileen  C.  Morrison,  Secretary  Frank  J.  Nerney 

Warren  J.  Swett  Albert  J.  Sargent 

James  A.  Mulhall  Trustees. 

REPORT    OF   THE    SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1933.    The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 

Male     Female      Total 

1.  On  Books  of  institution  Nov.  30,  1932: 

In  institution 677  986        1,663 

Absent 60  118  178 

Total 737        1,104        1,841 

2.  Admissions  during  Year: 

First  admissions 146  80  226 

Readmissions  to  Wrentham  State  School    ...  6  2  8 

Transfers  from  other  Institutions  for  Feebleminded  .426 

Total  received  during  Year 156  84  240 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 893        1,188        2,081 

4.  Dismissals  during  Year: 

Discharges  (No  transfers  nor  deaths)         ...         20  25  45 

Transfers  (to  other  institutions  for  Feebleminded)  .42  6 

Deaths  (including  deaths  away  from  institution)     .  16  21  37 

Total  Dismissed  during  Year      ....  40  48  88 

5.  Remaining  on  books  on  Institution  Nov.  30,  1933: 

In  institution 771        1,013        1,784 

Absent _82       _127  209 

Total .853  1,140  1,99,3 

Of  the  240  admissions  during  the  year,  the  following  table  gives  the  ages  in  five- 
year  periods: 

Admissions  during  the  year  December  1,  1932  to  November  30,  1933 

Age  Groups                                         Male  Female  Total 

Under  5  years 22  13  35 

5  to    9  years 58  20  78 

10  to  14  years 53  16  69 

15  to  19  years 15  18  33 

20  to  24  years 6  8  14 

25  to  29  years -  7 

30  to  34  years 1  1  2 

35  to  39  years 

40  to  44  years ~  "  ~ 

45  to  49  years ~~  1  1 

50  to  54  years ~  ~ 

55  to  59  years 1  * 

Total  Admissions 156  84  240 

During  the  year  there  were  240  admissions,  due  principally  to  the  opening  of  the 
new  infirmary  building  for  boys  with  a  capacity  of  112.  This  is  the  largest  number 
of  admissions  since  1923. 


Year 

Number 

Year 

1924   . 

.    192 

1929 

1925 

.  135 

1930 

1926 

.  128 

1931 

1927 

.  145 

1932 

1928   . 

.  121 
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Since  that  date  there  have  been  the  following  number  of  annual  admissions: 

Number 
.        .        .        .        .129 

108 

171 

157 

The  transfer  of  all  boys  suffering  from  spastic  paralysis  or  other  infirmities,  from 
various  departments  of  the  school  to  this  new  dormitory,  has  permitted  an  improved 
classification  in  all  of  the  boys'  houses.    Considerable  overcrowding  in  certain  de- 
partments was  relieved  and  many  boys  were  admitted  whose  applications  had  been 
on  the  waiting  list  for  one  or  more  years,  and  who  were  serious  community  problems. 
The  following  facts  concerning  new  admissions  are  of  interest: 
47%  were  under  10  years  of  age. 
76%  were  under  15  years  of  age. 
90%  were  under  20  years  of  age. 
95%  were  under  25  years  of  age. 
A  survey  of  old  applications  dating  back  to  1912  was  undertaken  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  to  determine  how  many  of  the  applicants  still  desire  admission,  and 
will  be  continued  until  all  applications  on  our  waiting  list  are  active  and  urgently 
in  need  of  institutional  care.     Although  the  study  is  not  completed,    it  already 
shows  that  over  250  may  be  removed  from  the  list  of  959  which  was  the  total  of 
the  waiting  list  when  the  study  was  started.    Reasons  for  withdrawal  are  as  follows: 

Admission  not  now  desired 102 

No  information  obtainable  from  agency  formerly  interested      ...     51 

Adjusted  in  community 42 

Admitted  to  another  institution 35 

Moved  to  another  State 10 

Died  .  13 

Replies  to  182  inquiries  have  not  been  received. 

The  out-patient  clinics  held  at  the  school  every  Wednesday  have  continued  to 
be  active,  a  total  of  236  children  being  examined  during  the  year.  The  report  of 
the  physician  in  charge  of  this  clinic  is  given  separately,  as  well  as  reports  of  the 
dentist,  treasurer,  head  teacher  and  head  social  worker. 

There  have  been  no  epidemics  of  contagious  diseases  and,  except  for  32  cases  of 
pneumonia  and  15  cases  of  tuberculosis,  there  has  been  very  little  serious  illness. 
There  have  also  been  8  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  4  cases  of  erysipelas,  1  case  of  measles 
and  1  case  of  diphtheria.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  the  Pondville 
Hospital  have  continued  their  splendid  cooperation  in  taking  care  of  several  children 
who  had  need  of  major  surgery. 

Dr.  Roy  Feemster  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  conducted  some  scarlet 
fever  research  work  and  gave  the  Dick  test  to  1,723  patients,  finding  1,585  of  these 
negative  and  138  positive.  A  study  was  also  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  advisable  to  attempt  immunization  against  scarlet  fever  to  all  those  who 
had  positive  reactions.  Dr.  Frederick  Leeder  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
has  done  considerable  research  work  during  the  year  concerning  the  contagion  of 
pneumonia.  Several  children  have  had  this  illness  every  winter,  and  he  made  a 
study  which  will  be  recorded  elsewhere,  as  to  the  type  of  germs  found  in  the  secretion 
of  the  nose  and  throat  of  patients  who  live  in  close  proximity  to  those  infected. 
Our  consultants,  Dr.  George  Vogel  for  nose  and  throat  work  and  Dr.  H.  B.  Reimer 
for  eye  disorders,  have  continued  to  give  the  school  highly  skilled  services. 

Lectures  and  clinics  have  been  given  by  the  Superintendent  and  other  members 
of  the  staff  to  various  college  classes  and  to  community  organizations.  A  paper  was 
read  by  the  Superintendent  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
on  Mental  Deficiency  in  Boston,  entitled  "The  Need  for  Research  in  the  Field 
of  Mental  Defect." 

Visitors  from  many  parts  of  this  country,  from  Canada  and  from  Europe  spent 
some  time  at  the  school.  A  group  of  nearly  50  members  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  and  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Mentally  Deficient 
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who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  these  Associations  in  Boston  visited  the  school 
on  June  3rd. 

The  new  officers'  cottage  was  completed  in  December,  making  a  total  of  7  de- 
tached cottages  for  the  staff  and  heads  of  departments.  A  new  infirmary  for  boys 
was  opened  in  March  and  this  has  been  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  institution. 

Four  new  sewer  beds  were  constructed  during  the  year.  Several  of  the  old  sewer 
beds  should  be  dug  out  each  year  and  replaced  with  suitable  sand,  and  the  sludge 
beds  should  be  re-built  during  the  coming  year. 

An  addition  to  our  standpipe  was  finished  in  October  which  now  makes  the  water 
pressure  adequate  in  all  departments  of  the  school. 

The  serving  room  in  Dormitory  "K"  was  entirely  renovated.  A  new  floor  was 
put  in,  it  was  re-painted  and  new  serving  equipment  was  installed.  This  adds 
greatly  to  the  facilities  for  serving  food  in  that  house,  and  it  is  now  as  attractive 
as  any  serving  room  on  the  grounds. 

The  following  list  of  much-needed  buildings  for  the  institution  was  submitted 
for  possible  consideration  under  the  National  Recovery  Act: 

Infirmary  for  girls;  gymnasium;  alteration  of  school  house;  nursery  for  girls ; 

addition  to  laundry;   alteration  and  additions  to  power  house,  —  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  an  entirely  new  power  plant  would  be  a  wiser  project  than  altering 

the  old  one. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  nothing  has  been  started  on  any  of  these  projects. 
In  November  a  request  was  received  to  list  certain  needed  work  that  would  be 
suitable  for  men  on  the  welfare  list  and  unemployed  men  in  this  vicinity  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  Civil  Works  Administration.  Many  projects  were  presented  including 
grading,  and  developing  a  campus  for  an  athletic  field,  construction  of  several 
needed  roads,  painting,  pipe  covering,  electrical  inspection  and  repair  of  fire  escapes. 
As  these  projects  were  presented  at  the  last  of  the  fiscal  year,  no  work  was  started 
until  the  following  month. 

The  farm  enjoyed  a  very  successful  year  there  being  an  abundance  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  throughout  the  year,  and  an  ample  supply  for  winter  storage.  2,354 
bushels  of  apples  were  stored  in  addition  to  many  that  were  eaten  in  the  orchards 
by  the  pickers.  The  average  milk  production  was  increased  to  the  amount  of 
13,785.48  pounds  per  cow  per  year. 

Some  of  the  larger  items  of  farm  produced  were  the  following  in  bushels:  apples, 
4,652;  beans,  string,  1,480;  shelled,  248;  beets,  440;  cabbage,  3,638;  corn,  sweet, 
431;    cucumbers,  479;   onions,  548;   tomatoes,  566;   potatoes,  5,890. 

The  canning  plant  operated  with  the  usual  difficulties  of  crowded  space  and  in- 
adequate equipment,  but  in     spite  of  this  the  usual  amount  of  canning  was  done. 

The  school  department  had  a  very  successful  year.  The  domestic  science  room 
was  completely  re-decorated  and  re-furnished  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  intended 
to  re-model  and  re-decorate  the  entire  school  house,  doing  part  of  this  work  each 
year.  Three  new  teachers  started  work  in  September  and  have  been  doing  excellent 
work  considering  the  fact  that  they  were  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  technique  of 
work  with  the  mentally  defective  child. 

Recreation  both  indoors  and  outdoors  has  continued  to  be  a  very  large  and 
important  part  of  the  school  life.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  social  and  habit 
training  obtained  by  attendance  at  parties,  dances  and  entertainments  and  the 
competition  of  organized  sports  is  extremely  important.  Baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball, archery,  and  croquet  furnished  great  interest  during  the  summer  months 
and  during  the  winter  motion  pictures,  dances  and  indoor  basketball  furnished 
entertainment  several  times  during  the  week.  This  year  for  the  first  time  all  of 
the  children  who  go  on  outings  furnished  by  the  school  were  taken  to  Lake  Pearl 
Park  in  Wrentham,  all  of  the  boys  going  on  one  day  and  all  of  the  girls  on  another 
day.  In  former  years  the  children  went  on  outings  in  small  groups  and  these  outings 
were  continued  for  three  or  more  months.  All  of  the  children  agreed  that  they  en- 
joyed these  outings  more  than  any  they  had  had  and  this  custom  will  be  continued 
next  year.  The  management  of  Lake  Pearl  Park  furnished  every  facility  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children  including  a  splendid  place  for  a  picnic  luncheon.  A  total 
of  178  boys  and  337  girls  went  on  these  outings.  House  parties  and  entertainments 
given  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  individual  houses  continued  through  the  winter 
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months  and  during  the  year  every  house  had  not  less  than  two  of  these  parties. 

Most  of  the  children  who  come  to  a  school  of  this  sort  come  not  simply  because 
they  are  mentally  defective,  but  because  they  have  made  social  failures  in  the 
community,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  training  received  at  these  parties  and 
entertainments  is  fully  as  important  for  the  ultimate  success  of  each  child  as  the 
training  given  in  scholastic  and  in  industrial  work. 

Many  entertainments  by  outside  groups  from  nearby  cities  and  towns  were  given 
during  the  year  which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  children.  The  school  is  much 
indebted  to  these  people  for  their  interest  and  sacrifice  of  time  in  giving  us  band 
concerts  and  other  kinds  of  entertainments.  The  spring  play  entitled  "The  Gypsy 
Troubadour,"  given  in  April,  was  a  very  high  class  performance,  and  after  being 
given  3  times  at  the  school  was  repeated  at  the  Medfield  State  Hospital,  the  Norfolk 
Prison  Colony  and  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School.  The  school  is  also  indebted 
to  the  management  of  both  the  Boston  Braves  and  the  Red  Sox  for  permitting  our 
boys  to  be  guests  at  the  games  several  times  during  the  season. 

The  many  items  in  the  Budget  requests  for  1934  are  of  major  inportance  but  the 
most  urgent  needs  are  — 

Addition  to  the  vegetable  cellar. 

Addition  to  the  canning  plant  with  new  equipment. 

New  bakery  equipment. 

New  pasteurizer. 

New  equipment  for  Dormitory  "A"  serving  room,  and 

New  kitchen  floor. 

The  Children's  Clinical  Building  intended  for  research  projects  is  being  used  as 
a  psychological  laboratory  and  as  permanent  offices  for  the  psychologists  and 
social  workers.  This  makes  a  splendid  place  for  the  out-patient  clinics  that  are 
held  every  Wednesday.  The  large  rooms  intended  for  research  in  pathology,  bio- 
chemistry and  other  possible  avenues  of  research  have  not  been  equipped  and  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  personnel  to  operate  these  departments.  Research 
work  to  determine  the  causes  and  methods  of  preventing  mental  deficiency  should 
be  a  permanent  part  of  our  State  program  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  for  carry- 
ing on  this  work  will  be  available  in  the  near  future.  An  x-ray  outfit  and  equip- 
ment for  the  Children's  Clinical  Building  was  asked  for  last  year  and  is  asked  for 
again  this  year.  Our  present  outfit  is  suitable  only  for  simple  fractures  and  will 
not  do  any  satisfactory  x-ray  work  on  the  head,  chest  or  abdomen.  In  the  line  of 
general  construction  the  most  needed  additions  to  the  institution  are  a  gymnasium 
and  an  infirmary  for  girls,  both  of  which  are  on  the  Public  Works  program  and 
have  been  on  the  plan  for  completing  the  institution  for  years. 

The  only  addition  to  the  medical  staff  during  the  year  was  Dr.  William  J. 
Johnson  who  entered  the  service  as  assistant  physician  on  May  1st.  He  had  con- 
siderable experience  at  the  Danvers  State  Hospital  and  wide  experience  in  general 
practice  in  Lowell. 

One  of  the  original  employees  of  the  institution,  Mr.  John  Conroy,  retired  from 
the  service  on  November  11th.  He  worked  with  contractors  in  the  construction  of 
many  buildings  both  at  the  Fernald  School  in  Waverley,  and  in  the  erection  of  the 
first  buildings  in  this  institution.  He  became  a  regular  employee  of  this  school 
on  January  7,  1909.  and  did  various  types  of  construction  work  here  until  his  re- 
tirement. 

The  clergymen  have  conducted  regular  religious  services  at  the  school  and  have, 
on  all  occasions,  been  very  cooperative  in  visiting  the  seriously  ill. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  gifts  sent  to  the  children  by  the  many  friends 
of  the  school. 

Throughout  the  year  the  staff  and  heads  of  departments  have  shown  splendid 
cooperation  and  their  unfailing  loyalty  has  been  of  great  assistance. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  trustees  for  their  regular  attendance  at 
all  meetings  and  continued  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Stanley  Raymond,  M.D., 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  Nov- 
ember 30,  1933. 

Examinations,  1,876;  extractions,  permanent,  798;  extractions,  deciduous,  406; 
fillings,  permanent,  1,263;  fillings,  deciduous,  203;  prophylactic  treatments,  1,405; 
pulp  treatments,  deciduous,  6;  pulp  treatments,  permanent,  27;  new  patients 
206;  X-ray,  176;  post  extraction  treatments,  456;  silver  reduction  treatments, 
348;  local  anaesthesia,  470;  general  anaesthesia,  26;  artificial  dentures,  3 ;  bridges, 
1;  bridges  reset,  2;  repaired  dentures,  13;  porcelain  inlays,  3;  porcelain  inlays 
reset,  1;  miscellaneous  treatments,  242;  laboratory  hours,  10;  dismissals,  1,266; 
total  operations,  4,024;   total  patients,  2,518;   total  operating  hours,  1,520. 

Approximately  half  the  total  number  of  children  treated  during  the  past  year 
were  dismissed,  which  means  that  all  operative  work  was  completed,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  those  dismissed  received  the  ''Clean  Teeth  Certificate"  which  is 
awarded  once  a  year. 

Of  206  newly  admitted  patients,  62  had  received  some  dental  treatment  before 
admission,  38  children  required  prophylaxis  only  and  5  were  in  need  of  some  type 
of  prosthetic  restoration  in  addition  to  operative  care.  The  teeth  of  most  of  these 
children  were  badly  stained,  and  localized  areas  of  gingivitis  revealed  the  presence 
of  irritating  deposits. 

There  were  but  3  artificial  dentures  made  during  the  year,  and  1  fixed  restoration, 
a  bridge;  and  although  this  is  about  a  third  of  the  number  made  last  year,  the 
number  of  repaired  dentures  is  slightly  higher. 

Two  cases  were  referred  for  radical  surgery,  one  Ludwig's  Angina  and  the  other 
a  cyst  approximating  the  antrum. 

Acute  Vincent's  Infection  is  neglibible  compared  with  its  incidence  in  other  years. 
The  chronic  type,  however,  has  been  present  in  some  of  the  low  grade  children  whose 
mouths  are  generally  unclean. 

Local  anaesthesia  for  extractions  is  routine  procedure;  but  general  anaesthesia 
is  resorted  to  for  those  patients  whose  physical  condition  or  mental  reaction  compel 
the  use  of  general  anaesthesia. 

The  change  from  the  "  Clean  Teeth  "  pin  to  the  "  Certificate"  has  proven  econom- 
ical, and  very  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  oral  hygiene. 

I  am  grateful  to  those  who  in  any  way  have  helped  in  maintaining  clean  teeth 
among  the  children. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Nash,  D.M.D. 

REPORT    OF   THE    SOCIAL   SERVICE    DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the  social  service 
department  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1933. 

As  in  the  preceding  year  the  3  social  workers  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of 
taking  social  histories  at  the  out-patient  clinic  held  at  the  school  every  Wednesday, 
in  making  home  and  social  investigations  and  in  the  placement  and  supervision  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  community. 

The  number  of  out-patient  social  histories  taken  at  the  school  was  218.  A  total 
of  1,307  visits  was  made  in  the  community  to  patients,  relatives,  social  agencies 
and  others.  Before  the  actual  placement  and  supervision  came  the  home  and  social 
investigations  in  response  to  requests  of  relatives  and  prospective  employers  and 
148  such  investigations  were  made. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  59  boys  and  girls  were  placed  on  trial  in  the  com- 
munity during  the  year.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  return  to  the  community 
of  the  girl  with  high  grade  mentality,  the  girl  who  has  been  in  the  school  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  the  girl  who  has  previously  failed  to  adjust  during  her  trial 
period  in  the  community. 

The  general  economic  depression  has  effected  the  work  of  the  department  to  a 
considerable  degree.  It  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  permanent  positions  for  the 
boys.  Eight  boys  were  placed  on  market-garden  farms  for  seasonal  work  and  1  boy 
was  placed  for  year  round  work.    Twenty-six  girls  were  placed  in  homes  as  mothers' 
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helpers  during  the  year.  Four  of  these  were  girls  who  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed but  who  have  lost  their  positions  because  of  financial  stress  in  the  home. 
In  most  cases  the  wages  have  been  reduced  to  a  low  figure.  The  homes  are  rich 
only  in  the  opportunities  they  give  the  girl  for  development,  usefulness  and  happi- 
ness. At  the  present  time  43  girls  are  employed  as  mothers'  helpers.  On  November 
30,  1933  a  total  of  113  boys  and  girls  were  living  in  the  community  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  department. 

There  is  still  need  of  more  specialized  training  for  the  girls  who  are  considered 
for  return  to  the  community.  Competition  is  now  keen  in  the  types  of  work  in 
which  our  girls  can  be  placed.  Many  experienced  well-trained  girls  and  women  are 
looking  for  positions  as  mothers'  helpers.  The  girls  from  the  school  might  be  more 
successful  could  they  receive  training  while  in  the  school  in  the  simple  duties  of  the 
average  home.  This  training  should  be  given  in  a  setting  similar  to  that  of  a  home 
in  which  they  would  later  live  and  work.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  place  in 
the  institution  where  such  training  can  be  given  except  in  cottages  of  the  staff  where 
only  1  girl  at  a  time  can  be  trained.  Might  training  be  given  in  a  specially  equipped 
cottage  under  the  direction  of  a  household  arts  teacher  or  in  a  group  of  rooms 
furnished  like  the  average  wage  home  under  the  direction  of  a  well-trained  house- 
keeper? Small  groups  of  carefully  selected  girls  would  then  receive  systematic, 
intensive  training  and  would  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  transition  from  insti- 
tutional to  community  and  home  life. 

During  the  coming  year  emphasis  will  continue  on  the  placement  and  adjustment 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  community.  Special  attention  may  well  be  given  to 
the  older  boy  or  girl  of  high  mental  rating,  not  only  to  relieve  the  possible  over- 
crowding of  the  school  but  to  make  room  for  the  younger  child  in  urgent  need  of 
training  and  care.  The  possibility  of  a  contribution  to  research  on  some  social 
aspect  of  mental  deficiency  is  being  given  consideration  by  this  department.  There 
are  several  interesting  and  practical  problems  connected  with  the  placement,  super- 
vision and  adjustment  of  a  child  in  the  community  upon  which  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  collect  and  analyze  data. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  for  the  assistance  of  the  Superintendent  and 
staff  of  the  school,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of  Social  Work,  Department 
of  Mental  Diseases,  and  for  the  loyal  co-operation  of  the  social  workers  in  the  de- 
partment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hawley  Pierce  Foster, 

Head  Social  Worker. 

REPORT   OF   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   EXAMINER 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

The  report  of  the  Wrentham  out-patient  clinic  and  the  traveling  school  clinic  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

During  the  year  from  December  1,  1932  to  November  30,  1933,  the  out-patient 
clinic  held  at  the  school  on  Wednesday  of  each  week  examined,  diagnosed  and  gave 
recommendations  for  236  patients  —  138  males,  98  females.  Of  these  individuals 
48  have  been  admitted  to  the  school. 

The  traveling  school  clinic  has  examined  900  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
following  towns  and  cities  during  the  same  year. 

Attleboro 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Chelsea    . 

Dedham  . 

Framingham  . 

Franklin 

Marlboro 

North  Attleborough 

Plymouth 

Quincy 


Total 

Boys 

Girls 

48 

34 

14 

218 

159 

59 

152 

98 

54 

96 

61 

35 

45 

33 

12 

12 

8 

4 

11 

7 

4 

82 

54 

28 

20 

16 

4 

42 

34 

8 

154 

100 

54 
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Winthrop 20  2  8 

Total 900  616  284 

The  Town  of  Milford  was  visited  in  October,  1932,  and  the  work  so  thoroughly- 
surveyed  that  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  examine  children  there  until  the  spring 
of  1934  as  the  examinations  in  some  of  the  other  assignments  had  not  been  fully- 
completed. 

Wrentham,  another  town  in  which  we  occasionally  test  pupils,  had  few  retarded 
in  attendance,  the  number  being  too  small  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  class. 
The  total  number  seen  by  both  clinics  is,  therefore,  1,118. 
In  the  out-patient  clinic  a  much  more  interesting  group  medically  is  seen  because 
of  more  varied  deviations  from  the  normal  both  physically  and  mentally.  This 
group  includes  the  very  young  child  who  early  shows  abnormal  development  as 
well  as  the  older  feebleminded  adult  who,  for  a  time,  has  adjusted  well  in  the  com- 
munity under  favorable  home  conditions.  The  youngest  child  examined  was 
7  months,  the  oldest  55  years.  The  larger  number  were  simply  feebleminded 
people  or  high  grade  morons  without  definite  stigmata  yet  not  adjusting  socially 
or  academically. 

The  lowest  intelligence  rating  was  an  Intelligence  Quotient  .02  —  the  highest  1.27. 

50  had  an  intelligence  below 40 

30  had  an  intelligence  between 40 — .49 

29  had  an  intelligence  between 50 — .59 

32  had  an  intelligence  between 60 — .69 

44  had  an  intelligence  between 70 — .  79 

32  had  an  intelligence  between 80 — .89 

14  had  an  intelligence  between        . 90-1 .  09 

5  had  an  intelligence  above 1.10 

Physical  examination  of  some  of  these  patients  found  21  epileptic;  10  were  con- 
genially syphilitic;  7  showed  endocrine  imbalance;  6  were  Mongolians;  6  had 
spastic  paralysis,  diplegia  type;  5  were  hydrocephalic;  5  had  psychotic  symptoms — 
1  dementia  praecox;  4  were  post  encephalitic;  3  were  definitely  hemiplegic;  2 
were  microcephalic  and  2  had  persistent  thymus.  There  were  other  forms  of  brain 
damage,  accidental  or  inflammatory,  other  than  encephalitis. 

Also,  26  were  definitely  delinquent,  15  having  been  sent  by  the  South  Norfolk 
District  Court,  and  20  were  behavior  problems  or  sex  offenders  who,  unless  care- 
fully supervised,  are  potentially  due  to  come  under  Court  jurisdiction. 

In  the  traveling  school  clinic  705  children  —  475  boys,  230  girls,  were  examined 
for  the  first  time;  195  —  140  boys,  55  girls,  were  re-examined  having  been  seen  at 
a  previous  time. 

Of  those  tested  at  the  first  examination,  193  —  119  boys,  74  girls,  were  definitely 
feebleminded  having  a  mental  rating  of  less  than  a  .69  intelligence  quotient;  245  — 
161  boys,  84  girls,  were  found  in  the  borderline  grouping  having  their  I.  Q.  between 
.70  and  .79;  191  —  140  boys,  51  girls,  had  a  mental  rating  placing  them  as  dull 
normal  with  an  I.  Q.  of  .80  to  .89;  73  —  54  boys,  19  girls,  had  an  average  or  normal 
intelligence,  the  I.  Q.  being  from  .90  to  1.09.  One  girl  had  a  superior  rating,  her 
I.  Q.  above  1.10.    Two,  1  boy  and  1  girl,  were  deferred  for  diagnosis  later. 

Thirty-five  children  chronologically  above  6  years  of  age  and  older  were  found 
to  have  a  mental  age  below  the  6  year  level.  Eleven  of  these  were  below  4  years 
mentally;  4  were  less  than  5  years  intellectually  and  24  showed  a  maturity  of  5 
years. 

These  children,  therefore,  did  not  have  the  mental  capacity  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  primary  class.  As  a  rule  they  are  restless,  distractible  and  do  not 
adjust  to  school  routine  not  comprehending  what  the  teacher  presents. 

Those  re-examined  were  diagnosed  as  follows:  89-58  boys,  31  girls,  were  definitely 
feebleminded,  their  psychometric  ratings  being  .69  or  below;  60  —  46  boys,  14 
girls,  had  a  borderline  classification,  the  I.  Q.  being  .70-.79;  35  —  27  boys,  8  girls, 
were  dull  normal  having  intelligence  ratings  of  .80-.89;  10  —  8  boys,  2  girls  were 
of  average  mentality,  the  tests  giving  them  a  rating  of  .90  to  1.09.  One  was  deferred 
for  diagnosis  later. 

Those  with  the  higher  mental  ratings  were  retarded  in  their  school  work  largely 
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because  of  reading  disability.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  a  more  active  interest 
and  effort  is  being  made  to  help  pupils  who  need  special  methods  to  enable  them  to 
read. 

In  the  main  those  tested  were  well  nourished  and  clothed,  many  apparently 
appearing  as  average  children  with  no  stigmata.  Considering  the  labor  situation 
and  the  fact  that  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  children  presented  were  from  homes 
aided  by  welfare  agencies,  it  was  expected  that  a  large  number  would  be  below  aver- 
age weight  for  age  and  height.  The  percentage  19.5  of  those  7%  and  more  below 
the  normal  for  their  age  and  height  compared  favorably  with  other  years;  27.08% 
were  5  pounds  or  more  above  the  average —  12  of  this  group  were  so  much  above 
normal  that  they  were  diagnosed  as  having  an  endocrine  imbalance.  53.5%  were 
of  average  weight. 

Sixty-six  had  vision  so  defective  that  they  needed  glasses.  There  were  others 
who  had  poor  eyesight  but  had  had  their  eyes  refracted  and  were  wearing  glasses. 

Forty -seven  had  defective  hearing;  2  were  deaf  and  were  being  followed  by  a 
visiting  teacher  who  was  teaching  lip  reading;   12  had  otitis  media. 

Ninety-two  were  in  need  of  a  tonsil  operation;  6  revealed  a  valvular  heart  lesion 
but  were  able  to  take  their  place  in  classes;  13  showed  definite  signs  of  a  central 
brain  lesion  having  paralysis  in  some  form  and  1  showed  definite  Parkinsonian 
symptoms;  5  were  thought  to  be  luetic;  3  presented  psychotic  tendencies  while '2 
seemed  to  be  definitely  insane  showing  mental  deterioration  as  in  dementia  praecox. 

Six  gave  the  history  of  epileptic  seizures;  14,  at  some  earlier  period  of  their  life, 
had  had  rickets  as  they  showed  the  residuals  of  this  disease;  4  were  latent  tuber- 
cular subjects,  3  being  followed  by  the  Chadwick  clinic. 

Eighteen  had  had  Court  experiences  because  of  definite  delinquency.  From  the 
history  and  general  demeanor  of  42  others,  they  promise  to  be  real  social  problems. 
While  not  actively  delinquent,  they  were  not  adjusting  socially  in  the  community. 

The  traveling  clinic  has  had  splendid  cooperation  in  the  cities  and  towns  visited. 
The  success  of  the  work  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  this  good  will  for  which 
we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alice  M.  Patterson,  M.D. 

REPORT   OF   THE    SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT 
To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  school  department  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1933. 

We  have  made  steady  progress  in  each  department  of  the  school  during  the  year. 
The  improvement  of  some  of  the  children  in  the  sense  training  classes,  the  pulse  of 
our  educational  system,  has  been  remarkable.  From  little  undisciplined  children 
at  the  first  of  the  year,  we  have  developed  many  so  that  they  are  able  to  practically 
care  for  themselves  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Much  practical  work  is  done 
such  as  buttoning  and  unbuttoning,  lacing  shoes,  following  directions  as  ''close  the 
door",  "pick  up  the  book"  and  many  others  of  a  like  nature. 

Reading  is  the  basic  subject  in  the  primary  grades  and  the  Gates  system,  with 
modifications,  is  the  method  used.  By  the  end  of  the  year  we  have  a  goodly  number 
of  beginners  who  will  be  using  the  First  Reader.  The  Model  Store  has  been  replen- 
ished and  is  found  to  be  a  very  interesting  means  of  teaching  language,  arithmetic 
(buying  and  selling)  also  etiquette,  greeting  the  storekeeper,  using  please  and  thank 
you  when  making  purchases.  We  also  find  that  it  helps  to  give  an  idea  of  the  proper 
price  for  staple  articles  of  which  the  average  child  has  so  little  idea.  The  two  upper 
classes  have  worked  out  several  projects  on  the  sand  tables,  and  they  have  been 
found  to  be  both  edifying  and  pleasant. 

The  physical  training  classes  have  functioned  along  much  of  the  same  lines. 
In  both  boys'  and  girls 'departments  we  have  several  classes  of  the  slower  children  to 
whom  especial  attention  is  given.  The  older  boys  and  girls  enjoy  their  share  too; 
the  girls  enjoying  formal  gymnastic  work,  folk  dancing  and  basket  ball;  the  boys 
wrestling,  basket  ball  as  well  as  formal  work.  These  departments  assist  in  producing 
the  several  operettas  given  during  the  season. 

We  consider  the  Domestic   Science   Department  one   of  the   most  important 
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as  the  girls  trained  there  are  thosewhom  we  expect  to  be  returned  to  the  community 
as  parole  cases.  It  is  the  endeavor  to  instruct  these  girls  to  wash  dishes  cleanly, 
to  know  that  everything  has  a  place  and  should  be  kept  there  and  to  prepare  and 
serve  simple,  well  cooked  meals.  This  room  has  been  entirely  remodeled,  new  furni- 
ture and  equipment  added,  so  now  it  is  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  work.  Many 
teas  have  been  prepared  and  served  by  the  classes  to  various  groups  of  visitors  and 
employees.    The  girls  are  taught  table  manners  and  waitress  work. 

Another  bright  spot  in  the  school  is  the  music  department.  All  day  classes  are 
coming  and  going;  some  little  ones  for  singing  and  the  toy  orchestra,  others  for 
part  singing,  classes  for  beginners  in  piano  and  the  instruments  of  the  band  and 
orchestra,  the  choir  of  30  mixed  voices  for  religious  services,  an  orchestra  for  dance 
and  concert  work  as  well  as  the  band.  Special  music  is  prepared  for  the  church 
services  at  Easter  and  Christmas  that  is  well  rendered  and  truly  beautiful.  The 
music  department  plays  a  large  part  in  the  production  of  the  school  operettas. 
Several  concerts  have  been  given  by  the  combined  glee  club,  choir,  orchestra,  and 
band.    Various  groups  of  visitors  have  enjoyed  the  music  provided  by  the  glee  club. 

During  the  winter  months  the  social  calender  is  very  full.  Weekly  parties  are 
held,  each  dormitory  taking  its  turn  as  well  as  the  Thursday  evening  dances.  The 
school  department  gave  two  very  pretty  operettas —  "Santa  in  Storyland"  and 
"The  Gypsy  Troubadour"  in  the  spring,  the  latter  being  repeated  several  times  at 
neighboring  institutions.  Friends  of  the  school  also  brought  their  entertainments 
here  which  were  greatly  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 

During  the  summer  months  the  two  playground  instructors  were  kept  busy  going 
from  building  to  building  organizing  games  and  sports.  Archery,  croquet,  basket 
ball  and  tennis  were  enjoyed  by  the  girls  while  much  interest  was  shown  by  the  boys 
in  quoit  throwing,  basket  ball,  baseball  and  wrestling. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  teachers  for  the  whole  hearted  support  which  has 
been  given  me  during  the  term  just  closed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Pearl  H.  Littlefield, 

Head  Teacher. 

VALUATION 


Land,  590  acres 
Buildings 


November  30,  1933 
Real  Estate 


$31,362.00 
1,759,562.07 


Personal  Property 
Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 
Food     .  ... 

Clothing  and  materials 
Furnishings  and  household  supplies 
Medical  and  general  care  . 
Heat  and  other  plant  operation 

Farm 

Garage  and  grounds  .... 
Repairs 


Real  estate  . 
Personal  property 


Summary 


$1,790,924.07 

$275.00 

11,577.72 

31,407.51 

249,394.28 

1,962.91 

4,448.38 

71,009.16 

3,384.53 

12,497.59 

$385,957.08 

$1,790,924.07 
385.957.08 


$2,176,881.15 


FINANCIAL   REPORT 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1933. 


STATEMENT   OF   EARNINGS 

Board  of  patients 

Personal  Services: 

Reimbursement  from  Board  of  Retirement 

$8,892.09 
171. 6f 

Sales: 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 

Food 

Clothing  and  materials 

76.06 

684.30 

51.89 
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Furnishings  and  household  supplies 21.35 

Medical  and  general  care 12.59 

Heat  and  other  plant  operation 3.60 

Garage  and  grounds 

Repairs  Ordinary 17.45 

Repairs  and  renewals - 

Arts  and  crafts  sales - 

Miscellaneous  —  junk - 

Farm  Cows  and  calves,  $279;    vegetables,  $2.50;    hides,  $1.00;    molasses, 

(bbls.),  $6.60 289.10 

Total  sales $1,156.34 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances $31.90 

Rents        ...  313.50 

Money  belonging  to  discharged  and  escaped  patients .67 

28.54 

Total,  miscellaneous 

$374.61 

Total  earnings  for  the  year 

Maintenance  Appropriation        ....        $10,594.67 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward 

Appropriation,  current  year $9,493 .  00 

443,080.00 

Total 

Expenditures  as  follows:  ....      $452,573.00 

1.  Personal  services $240,198.88 

2.  Food 69,791.85 

3.  Medical  and  general  care 6,595.34 

4.  Religious  instruction 1,647.25 

5.  Farm 28,290.73 

6.  Heat  and  other  plant  operation 29,888.33 

7.  Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 5,371.70 

8.  Garage  and  grounds 3,579.55 

9.  Clothing  and  materials  19,567.32 

10.  Furnishings  and  household  supplies 15,275.45 

11.  Repairs  ordinary 10,287.62 

12.  Repairs  and  renewals 2,648.07 

Total  maintenance  expenditures  $433,142.09 

Balance  of  maintenance  appropriation,  Nov.  30,  1933 $19,430.91 

Special  Appropriations 

Balance  December  1,  1932,  brought  forward $129,122.55 

Appropriations  for  current  year 

Total $129,122.55 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) $61,164.13 

Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth 41,751.54 

(Star  balances  below  that  are  reverting)  102,915  .67 

Balance  November  30,  1933,  carried  to  next  year $26,206.88 


Total  Amount 

Expended 

Total 

Balance 

Appropriation 

Act  or 

Appro- 

during 

Expended 

at  end 

Resolve 

priated 

Fiscal  year 

to  Date 

of  Year 

Power  equipment 

1931-245 

$20,000.00 

$3,633.22 

$16,366.78* 

Purchase  of  land   .... 

1932-170 

10,000.00 

— 

— 

10,000.00 

Certain  land       .... 

Furnishing  service  building  . 

1931-245 

13,000.00 

89.87 

12,992.05 

7.95* 

Furnishings  1930nursery  building 

1931-245 

6,000.00 

— 

5,755.70 

244.30* 

Additional  wells  stand  pipe  and 

1933-371 

water  supply      .... 

1931-245 

5,500.00 

2,650.00 

4,850.35 

649.65 

Additional  sewer  beds 

1931-268 

15,000.00 

13,481.66 

15,000.00 

— 

Infirmary  building 

1931-268 

150,000.00 

33,228.12 

145,172.33 

4,827.67 

Employees'  building     . 

1931-268 

112,500.00 

— 

112,433.48 

66.52* 

Furnishing  new  buildings     . 

1931-268 

20,000.00 

11,542.42 

19,649.47 

350.53* 

Heat  plant  equipment. 

1933-371 

1931-268 

24,300.00 

— 

— 

24,300.00 

New  roof,  boiler  building     . 

1933-371 

10,700.00 

- 

- 

10,700.00 

Tunnels 

1931-268 

15,000.00 

62.24 

14,585.50 

414.50* 

Officer's  cottage     .... 

1931-268 

9,000.00 

109.82 

8,999 .  04 

.96* 

Ovens  and  bakery 

1932-  69 

8,800.00 

- 

8,770.44 

29.56 

$419,800.00 

$61,164.13 

$351,841.58 

$67,958.42 

Per  Capita 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  patients  has  been,  1,684.054. 
Total  cost  of  maintenance,  $433,142.09. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  (52  weeks  to  year),  $4.9462. 
Total  receipts  for  the  year,  $10,594.67. 
Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  of  $.1210. 

Total  net  cost  of  Maintenance  for  year  (Total  Maintenance  less  total  receipts),  $422,547.42. 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $4.8252. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  Oldham,  Treasurer. 
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STATISTICAL   TABLES 


As  Adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, Prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 

Table  1.   General  Information 

Data  correct  at  end  of  insitution  year,  September  30,  1933. 

1.  Date  of  opening  as  an  institution  for  feebleminded,  1910. 

2.  Type  of  institution:   State. 

3.  Institution  plant:   Value  of  institution  property: 

Real  estate  including  buildings $1,790,924.07 

Personal  property 385,957.08 


Total 

Total  acreage  of  main  institution  property,  590. 
Total  acreage  under  cultivation  during  year,  306. 
Officers  and  employees:  (November  30,  1933) 


Superintendents 

Assistant  superintendents 

Pathologists 

Other  staff  physicians      .... 

Psychologists 

Resident  dentists 

Principal  of  school 

Teachers  of  grade  subjects 
Teachers  of  special  subjects    . 

Social  workers 

Stewards 

Matrons 

Attendants 

All  others 

Total  officers  and  employees       .        .        .       81 
Census  of  patient  population  at  end  of  year: 
In  Institution: 


Actua 

lly  in  Service 

at  End  of  Year 

M. 

F. 

T. 

1 

— 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

3 

5 

- 

2 

2 

1 

~ 

1 

_ 

6 

6 

5 

11 

16 

— 

3 

3 

1 

- 

1 

— 

15 

15 

25 

135 

160 

45 

34 

79 

210 


291 


$2,176,881.15 


Vacancies  at  End 

of  Year 
M.  F.  T. 


13 


14 


White 

M.             F.  T. 

Feebleminded  (not  epileptic)  ....     647           898  1,545 

Feebleminded  epileptics 44             56  100 

Epileptics  (not  feebleminded)         ...          -               -  - 

Others  (specify)  I.  Q.  .75  and  over                        31             25  56 

Total 722           979  1,701 

Enrolled  but  Absent  from  Institution* 

White 

M.             F.  T. 

On  parole 27              76  103 

On  visit 25              14  39 

On  escape  (not  paroled) 28             25  53 

Total 80           115  195 

Grand  Total 802        1,094  1,896 

Males 
Average  daily  number  of  patients  actually  in  institution  during  year     .    687 .  96 
*Includes    8  males  with  I.Q.  .75  or  over. 
Includes  16  females  with  I.Q.  .75  or  over. 
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Colored 

M.  F. 

23  19 

2 

1 

2 


16 


25 


22 


47 


35  67 

Total 
1,664.41 


Table  2.    Financial  Statement 
See  Treasurer's  report  for  data  requested  under  this  table. 


Table  3.    (a)  Movement  of  Feeble-minded  Population 

For  year  beginning  October  1,  1932  and  ending  September  30,  1933 

M. 

1.  Feebleminded  on  books  of  institution  at  beginning  of  institution  year: 

In  institution 635 

Away  from  institution 57 

Total       . 692 

2.  Admissions  during  year: 

a.  First  admissions 128 

b.  Readmissions ....  7 

c.  Transfers  from  other  institutions  for  feebleminded   ....  2 

Total  received  during  year 137 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 829 

4.  Discharges  during  year  (not  including  transfers  and  deaths)    .        .        .  18 

5.  Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feebleminded  within  state    ...  3 

6.  Died  during  year 15 

7.  Total  discharged,  transferred  and  died  during  year 36 

8.  Feebleminded  remaining    on  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution ."       714 


F. 

T.   ; 

950 

1,585 

110 

167 

1,060 

1,752 

72 

200 

2 

9 

2 

4 

76 

213 

1,136 

1,965 

26 

44 

2 

5 

19 

34 

47 

83 

975 


1,689 
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Away  from  institution 79  112  191 

Actual  cards 793  1,087  1,880 

Table  3.    (b)  Movement  of  Total  Patient  Population 

For  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1932  and  ending  September  30,  1933 

1.  On  books  of  institution  at  beginning  of  institution  year:  M.  F.  T. 

In  institution 659  978  1,637 

Away  from  institution 65  125  190 

Total 724  1,103  1,728 

2.  Received  during  year 146  78  224 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year  (Includes  total  of  items  1  and  2)           .        .  870  1,181  2,051 

4.  Discharged: 

a.  Into  community 18  31  49 

b.  To  all  other  institutions 3  2  5 

c.  Died 15  19  34 

Total 36  52  88 

5.  On  books  of  institution  at  end  of  institution  year: 

In  institution: 747  1,001  1,748 

Away  from  institution 87  128  215 

Total 834  1,129  1,963 

Note:  —  Owing  to  the  various  changes  in  I.  Q.  occurring  during  the  course  of  the  Year  it  is  impossible 
to  have  Table  3  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  patients  classified  as  Feebleminded  at  beginning  of 
the  statistical  year  have  been  given  a  classification  of  Not  Mentally  Defective  before  the  end  of  statistical 
year.  Conversely,  patients  Not  Mentally  Defective  who  were  not  included  in  the  totals  for  this  table  at 
the  beginning  of  the  statistical  year  will  have  been  given  a  new  I.Q.  bringing  them  within  the  Feebleminded 
group  by  the  end  of  the  institution  year. 

Note:  —  The  following  tables  4-14,  inclusive,  are  for  the  statistical  year  ended  September  30,  1933. 

Table  4.    Mental  Status  of  First  Admissions  and  Readmissions. 


Mental  Status 

Total 

First  Admissions 

Readmissions 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

M. 

37 
57 
41 

F. 

14 
29 
31 

T. 

51 
86 

72 

M.         F.         T. 

36          14         50 
53          27          80 
39         31          70 

M.         F.         T. 

1           -           1 
4           2           6 

2-2 

Total 

135 

74 

209 

128          72        200 

7            2            9 

Table  5. 

Nativity  c 

>/  First  Admiss 

ions  and  of  Parents  of  First  Admissions 

Parents  of  Male 

Parents  of  Female 

Patients 

Patients 

Patients 

Nativity 

Both 

Both 

M.      F.      T. 

Fathers    Mothers  Parents 

Fathers   Mothers  Parents 

United  States       .... 

127     70     197 

57               65             49 

30             46             27 

Canada • 

1       -         1 

11              11                6 

9                5                4 

England 

_ 

3                3                2 

1                3 

Finland 

_       _         _ 

1                 1                 1 

—                —                — 

Germany 

_       _         _ 

1 

_                _                - 

Greece   . 

_       _         _ 

2                1                 1 

_                _                — 

Ireland  . 

-       2          2 

8              12                6 

6                5                5 

Italy 

_       _         _ 

9                7                7 

11                 7                7 

Poland  . 

_       _         _ 

2                5                2 

2                1                 1 

Portugal 

_       _         _ 

9                6                6 

2                1                 1 

Russia    . 

_       _         _ 

13              10              10 

1                 1                 1 

Scotland 

_       _          _ 

2 

1 

South  America 

_       _         _ 

1 

—                —                — 

Sweden 

_       _         _ 

_                _                — 

1 

Wales     . 

_       _          _ 

1                 1                 1 

_                _                _ 

West  Indies2 

_       _         _ 

1                 1                 1 

—                —                — 

Other  countries 

_       _         _ 

3                3                3 

2                2                2 

Unascertained 

-       -         - 

6 

6                1                 1 

Total      . 

128     72     200 

128            128              95 

72              72              49 

includes  Newfoundland 


'Except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
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Table  6.   Citizenship  of  First  Admissions 

Males  Females         Total 

Citizens  by  birth 127  70                197 

Aliens 1  2                    3 

Total 128  72                200 

Table  7.   Age  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 

Total                       Idiot                   Imbecile  Moron 


Age  Groups 
Under  10  years 
10  to  14  years 
15  to  19  years 
20  to  24  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  39  years 
40  to  44  years 
45  to  49  years 
50  to  54  years 


Total 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

76 
37 
10 

5 

27 

18 

14 

5 

5 

1 

103 

55 
24 
10 

5 

1 

25 
9 
1 
1 

8 
2 
3 
1 

33 
11 

4 

2 

36 

11 

4 

2 

12 

11 

2 

1 

48 

22 

6 

2 

1 

15 

17 

5 

2 

7 
5 
9 
4 

4 

1 

22 

22 

14 

6 

4 

1 

_ 

1 

1 
1 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

: 

1 

I 

128 

72 

200 

36 

14 

50 

53 

27 

80 

39 

41 

70 

Table  8.    Marital  Condition  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with  Reference  to 

Mental  Status 
Marital  Conditions 


Single 
Married    . 

Total 


128 

71 

1 

199 
1 

36 

14 

50 

53 

27 

80 

39  30 

69 
1 

128 

72 

200 

36 

14 

50 

53 

27 

80 

39  31 

70 

Table  9.    Population  of  Place  of  Residence  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with 
Reference  to  Mental  Status 
Environment 


0-  2,499   . 

7 

4 

11 

3 

- 

3 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2,500-  9,999 

19 

16 

35 

7 

2 

9 

6 

8 

14 

6 

6 

12 

10,000-  24,999 

19 

9 

28 

4 

— 

4 

9 

5 

14 

6 

4 

10 

25,000-  49,999   . 

11 

3 

14 

2 

1 

3 

2 

- 

2 

7 

2 

9 

50,000-  99,999 

10 

5 

15 

2 

3 

5 

5 

— 

5 

3 

2 

5 

100,000-249,999 

30 

15 

45 

11 

1 

12 

12 

5 

17 

7 

9 

16 

250,000-499,999 

32 

20 

52 

7 

7 

14 

16 

8 

24 

9 

5 

14 

500,000+. 

Total 

.   128 

72 

200 

36 

14 

50 

53 

27 

80 

39 

31 

70 

Table  10.   Economic  Condition  of  Farnilies  of  First  Admissions  Classified  with 
Reference  to  Mental  Status 
Economic  Condition 


Dependent 
Marginal  . 
Comfortable 

Total 


49  32  81 

74  38  112 

5  2  7 

128  72  200 


6       5      11 

28       9     37 

2-2 

36     14     50 


21  9  30 

29  16  45 

3  2  5 

53  27  80 


22      18     40 
17      13     30 


39     31      70 


Table  11.   Discharges  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and  Chronological 

Age 


Age  Group 


Under  10  years 
10  to  14  years 
15  to  19  years 
20  to  24  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  39  years 
60  years  and  over 

Total 


2 

3 

5 

6 

3 

9 

6 

10 

16 

3 

6 

9 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

5 

3 

8 

4 

2 

6 

2 

8 

10 

1 

o 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

1 

- 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

18     26       44 


14 


9      18     27 
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Table  11a.    School  Residence  During  this  Admissions  of  First  Court  Admissions 
Discharged  during  1933 


Number 


Average  Net  School 
Residence   in   Years 


M.     F.     T. 

Idiot 12       3 

Imbecile 5611 

Moron 8     16     24 

Total 15     23     38 


M.  F.  T 

1.75  1.50  1.67 

8.05  9.41  8.80 

6.32  5.87  6.02 


6.28     6.61     6.48 


Table  12.   Deaths  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status  and  Chronological  Age 

Total  Idiot  Imbecile  Moron 


Age  Groups 

Under  10  years 
10  to  14  years 
15  to  19  years 
20  to  24  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  39  years 

Total 15     19     34 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

7 

3 

10 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

3 

7 

10 

1 

4 

5 

— 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

2 

— 

3 

3 

— 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

9      13 


Table  13.   Causes  of  Death  Classified  with  Reference  to  Mental  Status 
Causes  of  Death 


General  Diseases: 

Scarlet  Fever 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Influenza          

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Erysipelas 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

1 

■  .- 

- 

- 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs     . 

5 

7 

12 

4 

— 

4 

1 

5 

6 

- 

2 

2 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis  . 

_ 

3 

3 

— 

2 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

■    _ 

— 

_ 

Nervous  System: 

General  paralysis  of  insane   . 

2 

- 

2 

1 

— 

1 

1 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Epilepsy 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

2 

2 

4 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Circulatory  System: 

Endocarditis  and  myocarditis 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Respiratory  System 

Bronchopneumonia 

3 

- 

3 

1 

- 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Lobar  pneumonia 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Malformations         .... 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

15 

19 

34 

8 

7 

15 

4 

9 

13 

3 

3 

6 

Table  14.   Average  Length  of  School  Stay  during  This  Present  Admission  of  All 
Cases  in  Residence  on  September  30,  1933. 


Number 


Average  Length  of 
Residence   in    Years 


M.  F.  T. 

Idiot 182  147  329 

Imbecile 273  383  656 

Moron 259  445  704 

Not  mental  defective 33  26  59 

Total 747  1,001  1,748 


M. 


7.60 

9.-;3 

8.42 

9.02 

10. 4» 

9.87 

7.16 

8.93 

8.28 

5.46 

8.57 

6.83 

7.87     9.59     8.85 
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TRUSTEES'    REPORT 
To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  General  Court  and  the  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Diseases: 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit, the  twenty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  W/entham  State  School. 

The  health  of  the  Inmates  of  the  school  hu,s,  on  the  whole,  been  above  the  average 
despite  two  epidemics  of  measles  and  scarlet  fever.  The  training  given  to  the 
children  has  been  excellent,  and  from  the  superintendent  down  there  has  been  a 
spirit  of  whole-hearted  co-operation  towards  the  end  that  the  Wrentham  State 
School  shall  stand  amongst  the  besi  in  its  field  in  the  world.  Surprisingly  and 
gratifyingly  this  has  been  accomplished  at  the  lowest  per  capita  cost  of  any  institu- 
tion in  the  state,  namely  four  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents  per  week  per  patient. 

The  trustees  are  happy  to  report  that  there  has  existed  a  splendid  spirit  of  co- 
operation between  the  superintendent  and  themselves.  The  matter  of  selecting 
personnel,  which  in  times  past  has  brought  disagreement,  worked  out  especially 
well.  A  special  committee  of  the  trustees  and  a  member  of  the  staff  approve  of  each 
application  for  a  place  in  the  institution,  and  the  result  has  been  a  high  quality  of 
personnel  with  complete  agreement  between  the  executive  and  the  trustees.  The 
superintendent  was  gracious  enough  to  accept  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
trustees  that  a  survey  be  made  of  the  applications  on  the  waiting  list.  As  a  result 
of  this  survey,  the  waiting  list  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  list  of  appli- 
cants has  been  materially  reduced.  It  has  come  about  that  the  school  is  more 
crowded  than  ever  in  its  history.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  nursery,  which  is  a 
P.W.A.  project,  will  relieve  the  congestion  that  now  exists. 
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The  projects  sponsored  by  the  government  on  the  P.W.A.  program,  namely  the 
addition  to  the  laundry,  which  has  been  built  but  is  not  yet  equipped,  and  the 
fourth  nursery  building  which  will  be  completed  this  summer,  are  progressing 
satisfactorily.  On  the  whole  our  physical  plant  is  in  good  condition  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  power  plant  which  will  need  to  be  replaced.  The  trustees  wish  to 
endorse  Dr.  Raymond's  suggestions  in  his  report  for  the  improvement  of  the  school. 

The  trustees  are  especially  gratified  by  the  farm  report.  The  farm  is  occupied 
as  an  occupational  therapy  project,  that  is,  it  is  not  primarily  carried  on  for  profit 
but  is  operated  to  improve  the  mentality  and  the  physique  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  yet  it  shows  a  financial  profit,  and  the  milk  report  shows  an  excellent  re- 
turn on  the  investment. 

In  our  report  last  year  we  pointed  out  to  the  Department  that  the  building  for 
clinical  research,  which  Dr.  Wallace  succeeded  in  completing  three  years  ago,  has 
unfortunately  no  equipment  and  there  is  no  money  for  personnel.  We  realize  full 
well  that  the  financial  situation  of  the  state  makes  it  difficult  to  extend  the  work  of 
the  school,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  until  research  into  the  causes  of  mental  disease 
is  organized  on  a  sufficient  and  efficient  scale,  there  will  be  no  relief  for  the  state 
from  the  financial  and  social  burden  of  the  feebleminded.  It  is  in  research  alone 
in  which  the  hope  for  the  future  resides.  No  matter  how  well  the  children  are  cared 
for  and  no  matter  how  much  they  develop,  they  will  remain  feebleminded  and  the 
problem  is  not  being  attacked  at  its  roots. 

The  trustees  wish  to  emphasize  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  program  both  of  the 
school  and  of  the  state  to  equip  laboratories  and  to  develop  the  personnel  necessary 
for  research  into  the  causes  of  feeblemindedness. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abraham  Myerson,  M.D.,  Chairman 
Aileen  C.  Morrison,  Secretary. 

REPORT    OF   THE    SUPERINTENDENT 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1934.    The  movement  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows: 

Male       Female         Total 
1.    On  books  of  institution  November  30,  1933: 

In  institution 771  1,013  1,784 

Absent 82  127  209 


Total 853          1,140          1,993 

2.    Admissions  during  year: 

First  admissions 97               87             184 

Readmissions  to  Wrentham  State  School  3                 3                 6 

Transfers  from  other  Institutions  for  Feebleminded  112 


Total  Received  During  Year       ....      101  91  192 

3.  Total  on  books  during  year 954  1,231  2,185 

4.  Dismissals  during  year: 

Discharges  not  transfers  nor  deaths   ....        62  72  134 

Transfers  to  other  institutions  for  feebleminded       .1  1  2 

Deaths  includes  deaths  away  from  institution          .       25  22  47 


Total  Dismissed  During  Year         ....        88  95  183 
5.    Remaining  on  books  of  institution  November  30,  1934: 

In  institution 800  1,037  1,837 

Absent 66  99  165 

Total 866  1,136  2,002 
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The  following  table  gives  the  ages  of  admissions  during  year  in  five-year  groups: 
Admissions  during  the  Year  December  1,  1933  to  November  30,  193k 

Age  Groups  Males  Females        Total 

Under  5  years 11  19  30 

5  to    9  years 36  17  53 

10  to  14  years 34  23  57 

15  to  19  years 17  19  36 

20  to  24  years 2  7  9 

25  to  29  years 1  3  4 

30  to  34  years -  2  2 

35  to  39  years -  1  1 

40  to  44  years 

45  to  49  years 

50  to  54  years 

55  to  59  years - 

60  to  64  years 

Total  admissions 101  91  192 

The  admission  of  192  children  during  the  year  is  next  to  the  largest  admission 
rate  since  1923.  The  end  of  the  year  finds  all  departments  of  the  institution  crowded 
and  practically  all  new  applications  for  admission  are  being  placed  on  file  for  con- 
sideration next  summer. 

The  largest  number  of  admissions  are,  as  usual,  under  the  age  of  20  years,  and 
140  of  them  are  under  15  years  of  age. 

The  school  had  one  extensive  epidemic  of  measles  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
One  boy  was  permitted  to  go  home  to  see  his  father  who  was  ill,  and  ten  days  after 
his  return  he  came  down  with  measles,  and  despite  all  attempts  made  to  limit  the 
spread  of  the  infection,  there  was  a  total  of  213  cases.  Only  four  of  these  children 
died,  and  they  were  all  young  and  delicate  with  very  low  resistence.  There  were 
only  four  houses  on  the  grounds  that  did  not  have  at  least  one  case,  these  being 
the  Farm,  Dormitories  C  and  G,  and  the  Special  Hospital.  Since  this  epidemic,  a 
regulation  has  been  made  that  if  any  child  is  taken  home  for  over  night,  after 
the  regular  vacation  period  in  the  summer,  that  child  will  be  placed  in  quarantine 
for  three  weeks  following  his  return,  in  order  to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence. 
Except  for  this  epidemic,  the  general  health  of  our  population  has  been  excellent. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  continued  to  give  prompt  and  excellent 
attention  to  the  children  who  needed  major  surgical  operations,  and  the  nearby 
hospitals  at  Foxborough  and  Pondville  have  cooperated  splendidly  in  assisting  in 
X-ray  and  other  diagnosis.  Request  is  made  this  year,  as  it  has  been  for  several 
years,  for  modern  X-ray  equipment,  as  the  one  in  the  institution  is  only  suitable 
for  taking  pictures  of  fractures. 

Fifty-five  boys  and  girls  were  placed  in  the  community  under  the  Supervision  of 
the  Social  Service  Department,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  finding  employment. 
Forty  of  these  went  into  wage  homes. 

Our  Head  Social  Worker  reported  the  result  of  a  research  entitled  "A  Study  of 
Adjustment  of  One  Hundred  Mentally  Defective  Girls  under  Superivision  in  Wage 
Homes"  which  was  read  at  the  Annual.  Conference  of  Social  Workers.  This  will 
be  published  in  a  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 

The  Commonwealth  is  spending  approximately  $1,500,000  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  three  state  schools  for  the  feebleminded,  but  no  money  has  been 
made  available  for  research  into  the  causes  and  methods  of  prevention  of  this  con- 
dition. Even  as  small  an  amount  as  2%  of  thfe  total,  or  $30,000  a  year,  would 
provide  laboratory  personnel  and  equipment  which  would  add  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  problem,  and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  an  accumulation  of 
information  that  would  ultimately  decrease  the  expense  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Much  valuable  work  has  been  done  at  the  institution  during  the  year  through  the 
use  of  funds  provided  by  the  C.W.A.,  F.E.R.A.  and  P.W.A.  Nine  out  of  many 
projects  presented  were  approved  at  the  beginning  of  the  C.W.A.  activities,  and  few 
were  completed,  although  many  others  were  left  in  such  condition  as  to  require  a 
great  deal  of  work  by  our  own  men  and  boys. 

Fire  escapes  were  repaired  and  painted. 
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Pipe  covering  throughout  the  institution  was  repaired. 

Considerable  painting  on  farm  buildings  and  on  cottages  was  accomplished. 

Electrical  repairs  were  made. 

A  tunnel  from  the  Infirmary  to  Employees'  Home  No.  9  was  started. 

Improvements  were  made  in  the  cemetery,  and  a  road  to  the  cemetery  was 
started. 

A  road  back  of  the  employees'  homes  on  the  north  side  was  partially  completed. 

The  campus  was  partially  graded,  and  a  start  was  made  on  a  new  baseball  dia- 
mond and  cinder  tracks. 

The  outside  labor  was  done  in  freezing  weather,  which  resulted  in  a  marked  slow- 
ing up  in  the  progress  of  these  projects.    All  of  this  work  stopped  on  April  26. 

Many  needed  additions  to  the  institution  were  presented  as  public  works  projects, 
and  of  these  only  two  were  approved,  Nursery  No.  4,  to  complete  the  quadrangle 
of  nursery  buildings,  and  an  addition  to  the  laundry.  Both  of  these  projects  are 
well  under  way  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  William  A.  Harris  was  appointed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration  as 
Government  Inspector,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Bowers  was  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Diseases  as  Clerk  of  the  Works.  Both  of  these  men  have  co- 
operated splendidly  with  each  other  and  with  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

Last  year  the  six  most  important  items  in  the  repair  and  renetwal  program  were 
listed  in  the  annual  report.  Appropriations  were  made  for  five  of  these,  and  they 
were  completed.  They  include  an  addition  to  the  vegetable  cellar,  new  canning 
plant  with  new  equipment,  neV  bakery  equipment,  new  pasteurizer  and  new  equip- 
ment for  the  serving  room  in  Dormitory  A.  The  only  items  of  the  six  in  last  year's 
list  for  which  money  was  not  appropriated  was  a  kitchen  floor.  That  is  in  the  budget 
for  this  year  and  is  an  urgent  need. 

Other  alterations  and  additions  to  the  physical  plant  completed  during  the  year 
are  as  follows: 

A  new  piggery  was  completed  and  opened  on  October  22,  a  tunnel  was  constructed 
connecting  the  Service  Building  with  the  School  House,  thus  completing  the  tunnel 
system  throughout  the  central  part  of  the  institution,  plumbing  was  renewed  in 
two  dormitories  as  a  part  of  the  annual  program  to  modernize  the  whole  system, 
a  new  waterline  was  installed  from  the  Engineer's  Cottage  to  Pine  Cottage,  new 
tile  floors  were  installed  in  the  day  room  of  Dormitory  A  and  in  the  dining  room  of 
Dormitory  K,  new  serving  room  equipment  was  installed  in  Dormitory  A,  a  special 
appropriation  was  made  for  a  new  roof  on  the  boiler  house,  and  this  work  was 
started  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the  music  room  in  the  schoolhouse  was  re- 
decorated during  the  summer,  and  two  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  formerly  used  for  clinical  purposes,  v/pre  put  in  condition  to  be  used 
for  the  steward  and  his  clerks.  This  greatly  relieved  the  congestion  of  the  clerical 
force  on  the  first  floor. 

The  school  on  the  whole  is  in  very  good  physical  condition,  with  the  exception 
of  the  power  plant.  The  present  equipment  allows  practically  no  margin  of  safety 
in  case  of  failure  cf  either  one  of  the  generators  or  of  one  of  the  boilers.  These 
boilers  are  all  old,  and  considerable  expense  is  required  to  keep  them  in  operation, 
and  during  the  peak  load  in  the  winter  months,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  two  large 
generators  all  of  the  time.  There  is  a  long  list  of  special  appropriations  needed  in 
order  to  complete  the  institution  to  its  proposed  size,  and  the  most  important  item 
on  that  list  is  a  new  power  plant. 

The  farm  crops  suffered  to  some  extent  during  the  summer  months  due  to  the 
long  dry  spell,  and  the  potato  crop  was  less  than  usual.  However,  the  farm  pro- 
vided a  large  variety  and  abundant  supply  of  vegetables  throughout  the  summer 
and  fall,  and  in  addition  to  vegetables  stored  for  the  winter,  14,000  cans  and  60 
barrels  of  produce  were  put  up. 

The  farm  appropriation  was  cut  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  feed 
as  much  grain  to  the  cattle  as  advised  by  the  Farm  Supervisor  of  the  Department 
of  Mental  Diseases.  This  resulted  in  a  lower  milk  production  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  obtained.  For  several  years  a  certain  number  of  cows  have  aborted, 
and  blood  tests  on  all  of  the  herd  this  year  have  shown  the  presence  of  Bang's 
bacillus  which  causes  contagious  abortion  in  a  few  of  the  cows.  These  cows  were 
killed  and  on  each    retest  the  ones  that  have  shown  a  definitely  positive  reaction 
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have  been  immediately  killed.  Some  of  these  cows  were  good  milk  producers,  but 
the  slaughtering  is  necessary  in  order  to  eliminate  the  disease. 

The  school  department  has  kept  up  it's  high  standard  and  three  new  teachers 
who  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  have  fitted  in  well,  and  have  shown 
considerable  aptitude  in  dealing  with  retarded  children. 

The  spring  play,  coached  and  directed  by  the  teachers,  was  an  evidence  of  high 
class,  detailed  instruction.  This  play  was  given  three  times  at  the  school,  and  was 
presented  at  the  Medfield  State  Hospital,  the  Taunton  State  Hospital,  the  Norfolk 
State  Prison  Colony  and  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  at  Canton. 

Recreation  facilities  were  used  to  the  utmost  throughout  the;  year,  and  Badminton 
was  added  to  the  wide  variety  of  sports  for  the  girls.  During  the  summer  months 
they  engaged  in  tennis,  archery,  basketball  and  croquet  and  now,  for  the  more  alert 
girls,  Badminton  provides  an  excellent  sport.  The  boys'  baseball,  football  and  bas- 
ketball teams  have  furnished  a  great  outlet  for  enjoyment  in  addition  to  developing 
good  sportsmanship. 

The  school  is  again  indebted  to  the  management  of  the  Boston  Braves  and  to 
the  Red  Sox  for  permitting  the  boys,  on  seveVal  occasions,  to  see  their  teams  in 
action.  Many  outside  entertainments  were  provided  by  groups  from  neighboring 
towns.  These,  added  to  the  regular  motion  pictures,  dances,  house  parties  and  en- 
tertainments by  local  talent,  have  provided  pleasant  evening  recreation  for  children 
who  were  busy  in  school  and  industrial  classes  during  the  day. 

Changes  in  the  medical  stair  are  as  follows.  Dr.  George  L.  Parker,  assistant 
superintendent,  resigned  on  January  31st  to  become  superintendent  of  the  Pondville 
Hospital,  which  is  a  cancer  hospital  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Tadgell,  senior  physician  at  the  Danvers  State 
Hospital  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  on  October  1.  Dr.  William  J. 
Johnson  was  promoted  from  the  position  of  assistant  physician  to  that  of  senior 
physician  following  a  year  of  very  satisfactory  and  efficient  service. 

During  the  year  many  visitors  came  to  the  school  from  other  states  and  from 
several  foreign  countries.  The  superintendent  gave  lectures  to  various  civic  and 
professional  groups  during  the  year,  including  two  to  the  School  of  Education  of 
Boston  University,  one  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Public  Health  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  two  in  Connecticut,  at  New  London  and  at  Stamford,  to  further  the 
program  for  the  construction  of  a  new  institution  in  that  state. 

The  school  was  visited  on  September  6  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Mental  Diseases,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  Associate  Commissioners,  Com- 
missioner of  Administration  and  Finance  and  the  Budget  Commissioner. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  (276)  boys  and  418  girls  who  had  no  one  to  take 
them  on  vacation,  were  given  a  day's  outing  at  Lake  Pearl  in  July.  Other  groups, 
unable  to  participate  in  these  picnics,  were  taken  on  short  outings  to  a  lake  in 
Sharon.    Others  were  taken  for  automobile  rides  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 

During  the  year  the  cottage  occupied  by  the  chief  engineer  was  r/enovated  and 
refurnished. 

The  clergymen  have  conducted  religious  services  for  the  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Hebrew  children,  and  have  been  most  cooperative  in  the  matter  of  visiting  the 
acutely  ill,  and  in  conducting  funerals. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  toys,  books,  magazines,  etc.  sent  to  the 
children  by  friends  of  the  school. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  approval  of  major 
appointments  and  policies  of  the  superintendent,  and  for  their  active  interest  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  members  attended  every  board  meeting. 

The  staff  and  heads  of  departments  have  continued  to  be  of  great  assistance  by 
their  cooperation,  dependability  and  loyalty. 

Detailed  reports  of  the  psychiatrist  in  charge  of  the  traveling  clinics,  treasurer, 
head  teacher,  head  social  worker  and  dentist,  are  given  elsewhere. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Stanley  Raymond,  M.D. 

Superi  n  tendent . 
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REPORT   OF   THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    EXAMINER 
To  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

The  report  of  the  Wrentham  Out-Patient  Clinic  and  the  Traveling  School  Clinic 
is  respectfully  submitted, 

During  the  year  December  1,  1933  to  November  30,  1934  the  Out-Patient  Clinic 
held  at  the  school  on  Wednesday  of  each  week  examined  and  gave  advice  for  297 
patients,  161  males,  136  females.  Of  these  twenty-six,  21  boys  and  5  girls,  were 
delinquent  individuals  sent  to  the  clinic  by  the  court  under  Chapter  215,  Acts  of 
1931. 

Fifty-three  of  those  seen  in  this  group,  28  boys  and  25  girls,  were  admitted  to 
the  school.  There  were  others  much  in  need  of  the  care,  training  and  supervision 
they  would  receive  here  but  because  of  lack  of  room,  we  were  obliged  to  place 
their  applications  on  the  long  waiting  list.  Only  those  most  urgently  in  need  of 
care  were  admitted. 

The  age  of  those  coming  to  the  clinic  varied  from  a  few  months  of  age  to  the 
oldest,  a  man  of  thirty-seven  years. 

4  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
54  between  one  and  six  years. 
93  between  six  and  eleven  years. 

106  between  eleven  and  sixteen  years. 
35  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years. 

5  were  over  twenty-one  years,   one  of  these  a  girl  of  twenty-nine  and  another 
a  man  of  thirty-seven. 

By  the  psychometric  and  other  tests  an  intelligence  quotient  of  less  than  20  was 
found  in  21  —  6  boys,  15  girls. 


From    .20  to    .29  in 

.    19- 

-    9  boys, 

10  girls 

From    .30  to    .39  in 

.    22- 

-    8  boys, 

14  girls 

From    .40  to    .49  in 

.    20  — 

■  12  boys, 

8  girls 

From    .50  to    .59  in 

.    26- 

-  13  boys, 

13  girls 

From    .60  to    .69  in 

.    68- 

-  37  boys, 

31  girls 

From    .70  to    .79  in 

.    60- 

-31  boys, 

29  girls 

From    .80  to    .89  in 

.   44- 

-31  boys, 

13  girls 

From    .90  to  1.09  in 

.    17- 

-  14  boys, 

3  girls 

From  1.10  to 

.     0- 

-    0  boys, 

0  girls 

297—161  boys,  136  girls 

In  this  clinic  one  meets  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  Not  only  the  simple  feeble- 
minded person  without  definite  neurological  lesions  or  stigmata  but  those  pre- 
senting brain  and  nerve  damage  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  as  manifested  by  physi- 
cal signs  and  symptoms.  Quite  a  large  number  were  thought  to  have  been  normal 
at  birth  but  to  have  suffered  irremedial  injury,  accidental  or  infections,  to  the  central 
nervous  system  during  delivery  or  soon  after.  In  sixteen  we  were  able  to  demon- 
strate birth  injury. 

31  were  epileptic  and  not  eligible  for  admittance  here. 

26  were  congenitally  luetic. 

16  showed  endocrine  imbalance  and  one  was  a  cretin. 

12  were  children  of  the  Mongolian  type. 

7  had  cranial  measurements  placing  them  in  the  microcephalic  group. 
J<1  had  skulls  so  large  that  they  could  be  called  hydrocephalic. 

±6  others  showed  residuals  of  early  rachitis. 

8  were  hemiplegic  being  paralyzed  on  one  side. 

13  suffered  a  paralysis  resulting  in  spasticity  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  (Little's 
disease  or  spastic  deplegia) 

8  showed  residuals  of  an  encephalitis  at  some  time  in  their  earlier  existence. 

From  the  social  outlook: 

24  were  sex  offenders:  13  were  thought  to  be  developing  a  psychosis  and  one  was 
diagnosed  as  having  dementia  praecox. 

11  had  delinquent  habits  but  as  yet  without  a  definite  court  record. 

21  were  personality  problems  and  socially  unable  to  adjust. 

The  Traveling  School  Clinic  has  examined  980  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
following  towns  and  cities  during  the  year  distributed  as  follows: 
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Attleboro     . 

Brockton     . 

Cambridge 

Chelsea 

Dedham 

Framingham 

Franklin 

Marlborough 

Milford 

North  Attleborough 

Plymouth    . 

Provincetown 

Quincy 

Wellfleet      . 

Winthrop 


Total 

Males 

Females 

103 

75 

28 

89 

67 

22 

204 

137 

67 

135 

86 

49 

19 

12 

7 

38 

33 

5 

6 

4 

2 

30 

21 

9 

58 

46 

12 

11 

10 

1 

28 

22 

6 

62 

52 

10 

159 

97 

62 

14 

11 

3 

24 

14 

10 

980  687  293 

The  two  clinics  have  therefore  examined  1,277  individuals,  848  males  and  429 
females. 

In  June  we  examined  retarded  and  problem  children  in  Provincetown  and  Well- 
fleet.  These  were  towns  never  before  on  our  assignment.  The  Traveling  Clinic 
from  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School  had  visited  these  towns  on  several  occa- 
sions. Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  request  of  their  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  already  overcrowded  schedule  of  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  School  Clinic,  the 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases  asked  us  to  respond  to  the  call. 

Pupils  in  the  Wrentham  public  schools  had  been  examined  by  us  in  1928.  No 
examination  since  then  had  appeared  to  be  necessary  until  this  year,  when  it  was 
thought  wise  to  ask  another  travelling  clinic,  not  known  to  the  children  of  the  town 
to  see  them.    The  Foxborough  State  Hospital  Staff  assumed  the  work. 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  (824)  —  574  boys  and  250  girls  —  were  tested 

for  the  first  time;    156,  —  113  boys  and  43  girls  —  were  given  a  re-examination. 

It  is  often  surprising  in  retesting  children  whose  records  we  have  previously  made 

to  find  that  they  vary  so  little  in  the  final  summary.       The  following  tables  will 

explain  the  distribution  of  intelligence  ratings,  revealing  the  larger  number  in  two 

groups,  the  dull  normal  (.80-. 89)  and  the  borderline  (.70-. 79): 

.69  and  below  or  feebleminded 

.70  and    .79  the  borderline 

.80  and    .89  the  dull 

.90  and  1.00  the  average  . 

Above  1.00  .... 

Deferred 

In  the  main  the  children  were  well  nourished,  69%  being  either  above  or  of 
average  weight.  31  %  were  7%  or  more  below  the  normal  for  their  age  and  height. 
This  is  a  higher  percentage  than  last  year.  Endocrine  disturbances  were  evident 
in  thirty,  four  of  whom  were  dwarfed  and  two  of  these  presented  the  cretinoid 
aspect;  twenty-three  showed  evidence  of  rickets  in  early  life;  six  were  hydro- 
cephalic. A  large  number  in  the  primary  grades  had  speech  defects  which  were 
real  handicaps.  The  most  noticeable  effect  of  the  lack  of  money  was  see^  V'-the 
care  of  the  teeth,  these  being  badly  neglected.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
186  boys  and  97  girls,  were  much  in  need  of  attention.  School  systems  which 
have  had  a  dental  clinic  until  recently  have  been  obliged  to  dispense  with  this,  with 
the  result,  that  those  children  who  need  the  stimulus  and  training  afforded  by  this 
clinid  have  been  deprived  of  it. 

151   (98  boys  and  53  girls)  were  in  need  of  attention  to  tonsils  and  adenoids. 
15  had  a  definite  heart  lesion,  the  organ  functioning  well  at  present  but  the 
condition  of  such  a  nature  that  they  should  be  watched  by  family  or 
school  physician. 
6  with  symptoms  resembling  chorea  were  observed  and  were  referred  to  the 

school  doctor  and  nurse. 
8  were  suspected  of  having  an  early  or  arrested  tubercular  infection. 


.    23.23% 

218 

141 

77 

.   38.96% 

382 

262 

120 

.   28.77% 

282 

205 

77 

•      7.75% 

86 

72 

14 

■      1-2   % 

1 

- 

1 

11 

7 

4 
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132  had  visual  defect  and  many  of  these  were  in  need  of  glasses. 
40  had  diminished  hearing  either  from  middle  ear  disease  or  due  to  the  presence 
of  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

6  seemed  to  have  psychotic  tendencies. 

7  showed  definite  brain  damage. 

6  had  evidence  of  congenital  lues. 
13  were  subject  to  epileptic  seizures. 
4  were  Mongolian  children  whose  parents  wished  them  to  attend  school. 

Children  suffering  from  the  more  severe  forms  of  paralysis  due  to  central  and 
spinal  lesions  or  the  lower  types  of  mental  defect  we  do  not  of  course  meet  in  the 
travelling  clinics.  It  is  only  those  who  are  able  to  attend  school  and  have  a 
mentality  at  or  above  the  six-year  level  we  usually  see;  although  we  are  asked  to 
examine  some  who  have  an  intelligence  below  the  six-year  rating  and  are  not  mature 
enough  to  profit  by  the  teaching  in  even  the  1st  primary  grade. 

There  are  no  real  outstanding  changes  to  report  from  the  different  towns  and 
cities  visited  during  the  year.  We  are  asked  to  examine  more  children  than  we  can 
possibly  see.  We  often  regret  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  observe  those  seen  by  us 
for  longer  periods,  and  the  inability  to  make  a  more  detailed  study  of  them;  but 
realize  that  the  problem  belongs  primarily  to  the  public  school  system,  the  clinic 
acting  simply  as  advisor  in  mapping  the  child's  future.  We  have  had  as  in  the  past 
excellent  cooperation  from  those  whom  we  meet  in  the  cities  and  towns  visited. 
We  fully  appreciate  their  helpfulness  and  understanding  and  wish  to  express  our 
gratitude. 

Respectfully  usbmitted, 

Alice  M.  Patterson,  M.D. 

REPORT   OF   THE    SCHOOL    DEPARTMENT 
To  the  Superintendent  of  Wrentham  State  School; 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Department  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1934. 

The  total  enrollment  of  our  school  classes  for  the  past  year  was  750  divided  as 
follows: 

Sense  Training  Classes 

Kindergarten 

First  Class  . 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

Fourth  Class  and  above 

Music  (not  including  above) 

Domestic  Science 

Gymnasium  (not  included  in  above) 
The  routine  work  of  the  department  has  been  carried  on  much  as  usual.  Because 
of  increased  numbers  of  children  in  the  iower  grades  we  found  it  necessary  to  add 
one  more  teacher  to  our  staff.  Especially  commendable  has  b£en  the  work  in  read- 
ing done  by  the  first  class  teachers  with  the  group  of  nursery  children.  They  read 
several  primers  and  one  first  reader  during  the  school  year.  Remedial  reading  has 
been  continued  with  a  group  of  older  boys  and  girls  and  some  have  made  satisfactory 
progress.    Obviously,  work  of  this  sort  is  very  slow  in  showing  results. 

The  enlarged  model  store  has  proved  very  useful  in  the  upper  classes.  It  is  a  most 
practical  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  language,  and  the  commerical  value  of 
common  articles  of  food  and  apparel. 

Domestic  science  classes  have  functioned  most  successfully.  Several  of  the  girls 
have  been  placed  in  wage  homes  and  reports  have  been  most  gratifying.  The 
classes  have  served  a  number  of  teas  to  groups  of  visitors,  also  to  groups  of  our  own 
employees.  At  Christmas,  boxes  of  delicious  cake  and  candy  were  distributed.  The 
girls  have  received  practical  lessons  in  cooking  and  serving  a  meal  by  one  class 
preparing  a  luncheon  or  dinner  for  another. 

The  music  department  has  been  particularly  happy  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
classroom  has  been  entirely  redecorated.    It  is  indeed  a  delightful  place  in  which  to 


oys 

Girls 

Total 

84 

44 

128 

59 

54 

113 

65 

37 

102 

36 

25 

61 

29 

25 

54 

24 

26 

50 

56 

47 

103 

- 

104 

104 

- 

35 

35 
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work  and  no  wonder  such  results  have  been  obtained.  The  special  music  for  the 
religious  services  at  Easter  and  Christmas  was  an  inspiration.  The  boys'  band 
gave  several  good  out-of-door  concerts  during  the  summer  and  the  girls'  orchestra 
has  continued  to  provide  music  for  the  weekly  dances. 

The  physical  training  department  plays  a  very  important  part  in  our  school.  It 
provides  an  outlet  for  the  energies  of  many  an  active  boy  or  girl.  In  addition  to 
the  formal  gymnastic  work,  basket  ball,  baseball  and  football  teams  are  developed 
In  the  summer,  archery,  tennis,  badminton  and  wrestling  are  added  activities. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  music,  physical  training,  and  dramatic  department 
produce  two  excellent  operettas  yearly.  At  Christmas  we  gave  "Santa  in  Story- 
land"  with  about  fifty  small  children  in  the  cast.  "The  Gypsy  Troubador"  was 
given  in  the  spring.  About  forty  of  the  older  patients  took  part.  The  play  was 
given  on  our  own  stage  several  times  and  we  were  also  able  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
people  of  neighboring  institutions  by  taking  it  to  them.  In  turn  several  entertained 
our  children  with  their  productions.  The  Fourth  of  July  Circus  Parade  and  Enter- 
tainment was  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  the  entire  institution.  Each  house  was 
represented  in  the  program.  Many  children  unable  to  take  part  in  the  plays  were 
featured  in  the  parade  thus  giving  pleasure  to  several  hundred  children.  Field  and 
track  events  were  the  order  of  the  afternoon.  Community  singing  and  a  group  cf 
professional  entertainers  in  the  evening  rounded  out  a  full  day. 

The  older  boys  and  girls  were  delighted  by  the  addition  of  about  one  hundred 
books  to  their  library.  We  have  a  fairly  large  reading  population  and  the  new  books 
were  very  welcome. 

The  summer  playground  season  was  carried  on  by  three  teachers  very  successfully. 
The  younger  children  enjoyed  games,  stories  and  walks;  the  older  ones  croquet, 
tennis,  basket  ball,  archery  and  badminton.  At  the  end  of  the  season  tournaments 
were  held  in  each  sport  and  banners  awarded  to  the  winning  group.  Several  base- 
ball games  were  held  almost  every  evening  and  on  Saturday  afternoons. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  state  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  successfully 
concluded  the  year  without  the  help  and  co-operation  of  our  fine  staff  of  teachers 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Pearl  H.  Littlefield, 

Head  Teacher. 

REPORT    OF   THE    SOCIAL   SERVICE    DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  of  the  social  service  depart- 
ment for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1934. 

The  work  of  the  social  service  department  has  been  largely  concerned  with  the 
placement  and  care  of  patients  in  the  community.  During  the  year,  167  boys  and 
girls  were  living  in  the  community  under  supervision  of  the  social  service  depart- 
ment. During  the  year,  55  placements  were  made,  —  40  going  to  wage  homes,  15 
to  relatives.  Special  attention  was  focussed  on  arranging  for  the  discharge  of  proper 
cases  with  the  result  that  23  girls  and  5  boys  were  discharged  from  homes  while 
under  supervision  of  the  school.  These  children  had  given  evidence  of  being  well 
adjusted.  Most  of  them  were  among  the  higher  grades  of  mental  defect.  The 
annual  turn-over  of  cases  includes  a  number  returned  to  the  school  from  their 
places  in  the  community  for  such  reasons  as  poor  health,  failure  to  adjust  in  the 
outside  environment  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  foster  home.  There  were  32  such 
cases  during  the  year.  November  30,  1934,  shows  72  girls  and  34  boys  in  the 
community  under  the  departments'  supervision. 

Another  phase  of  the  work  of  the  social  service  department  has  been  the  making 
of  investigations  in  the  community.  One  hundred  and  seventy-nine  (179)  of  these 
were  made  during  the  year  in  regard  to  vacations,  indefinite  trial  periods  in  the 
community  and  in  regard  to  wage  homes  for  girls.  Special  effort  was  made  to 
secure  work  for  boys  on  farms.  One  hundred  and  five  (105)  interviews  with 
farmers  gave  opportunity  for  discussion  with  them  of  the  training  of  the  boys  on 
the  school  farm,  of  the  special  needs  of  supervision  and  of  the  general  problem  of 
mental  defect.  It  is  believed  that  the  way  has  been  paved  for  the  placement  of 
more  boys  on  farms  when  the  general  economic  condition  improves  and  farmers 
are  able  to  develop  their  work. 
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The  taking  of  social  histories  showed  some  increase  over  the  preceding  years. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  (252)  social  histories  were  taken  at  the  weekly  out- 
patient clinic  conducted  at  the  school.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  fuller  social 
histories  might  be  considered  in  any  plans  for  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  social 
service  department.  Usually  the  child  is  accompanied  to  the  clinic  by  one  person, 
a  relative  or  social  worker,  who  may  have  only  a  partial  history  of  the  case.  A  fuller 
investigation  by  the  schbol  social  worker  with  interviews  with  more  informants 
would  probably  bring  forth  not  only  additional  facts  in  the  history  but  a  more 
complete  picture  of  the  home  and  community  resources  for  caring  for  the  child. 
Frequently  the  distraught  family  does  not  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  caring 
for  the  child  in  his  own  home.  Many  mentally  defective  children  who  do  not  pre- 
sent urgent  physical  or  behavior  problems  can  be  well  cared  for  at  home  provided 
the  family  receive  help  and  supervision  in  the  special  educational  problems  pre- 
sented. Increased  contacts  with  relatives  and  social  workers  would  afford  opportun- 
ity for  education  in  this  field.  Such  contacts  might  be  made  in  both  the  community 
and  at  the  school.  When  social  workers  engaged  in  other  fields  visit  the  school,  the 
school  social  worker  might  well  discuss  with  them  some  of  the  problems  of  home 
and  community  supervision  of  the  mental  defective  in  order  that  all  such  resources 
should  be  utilized  before  admission  of  a  child  to  the  institution  which  is  over- 
crowded. 

The  total  number  of  visits  made  by  the  social  service  department  is  interesting 
as  an  indication  of  the  varied  contacts  between  the  institution  and  the  community. 
Visits,  1,040  in  number,  were  made  to  patients,  relatives  and  social  agencies.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-three  (153)  visits  were  made  regarding  employment  of  girls  in 
wage  homes  and  of  boys  on  farms.  Forty-eight  (48)  children  were  transported  to 
and  from  clinics,  funerals  of  relatives  and  to  the  school  for  vacations,  and  for  dental 
and  medical  attention.  Such  visits  offer  opportunity  for  acquaintance  with  indi- 
viduals and  agencies  outside  the  school.  They  also  offer  opportunity  for  discussion 
and  interpretation  of  the  policy  of  the  school  in  regard  to  training  and  placement. 
A  fuller  realization  of  the  problems  of  the  feebleminded  and  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  community  toward  them  may  result  from  some  of  these  contacts. 

One  piece  of  research  was  finished  during  the  year,  "A  Study  of  Adjustment  of 
One  Hundred  Mentally  Defective  Girls  under  Supervision  in  Wage  Homes".  It 
was  read  at  the  Conference  of  Social  Workers  of  the  Eastern  State  Schools  for  the 
Mentally  Deficient,  and  has  been  approved  for  publication  in  the  quarterly  Bulletin 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases.  The  head  social  worker 
acted  as  chairman  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  social  workers  of  the  Eastern  State 
Schools  for  the  Mentally  Deficient  held  at  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School  in 
October.  During  the  year,  medical  staff  conferences  at  the  school  have  been 
attended  as  well  as  the  general  conferences  of  social  workers  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Mental  Diseases,  meetings  of  the  Round  Table  on  Psychiatric 
Social  Work,  the  Home  Finders  Group  and  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  W.  Doe  was  accepted 
on  June  3  after  four  and  one  half  years  of  loyal,  efficient  service  as  Assistant 
Psychiatric  Social  Worker.  Miss  Lillian  M.  Smith  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  Psychiatric  Social  Worker  on  October  15,  1934,  after  four  years  faithful  service 
as  Assistant  Psychiatric  Social  Worker. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hawley  Pierce  Foster, 

Head  Social  Worker. 

REPORT    OF   THE    DENTAL   DEPARTMENT 

To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wrentham  State  School: 

I  hereby  respectfully  submit  to  you  this  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1934. 

Examinations,  1,832;  extractions  permanent,  659;  extractions,  deciduous,  243; 
fillings,  permanent,  1,339;  fillings,  deciduous,  158;  prophylactic  treatments,  1,391; 
pulp  treatments,  deciduous,  1;  pulp  treatments,  permanent,  23;  new  patients,  171; 
X-ray,  136;  post  extraction  treatments,  323;  silver  reduction  treatments,  104; 
local  anesthesia,  346;    general  anesthesia,  3;    artificial   dentures,   13;    porcelain 
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crowns,  3;  repaired  dentures,  13;  miscellaneous  treatments,  386;  laboratory  hours, 
24;  dismissals,  1,382;  total  operations,  3,578;  total  patients,  2,679;  total  operating 
hours,  1,650. 

We  still  continue  to  stress  the  necessity  for  clean  teeth  here  without  attempting 
in  any  way,  to  minimize  the  importance  of  dietary  influence  on  tooth  decay.  The 
clean  teeth  certificate  is  much  sought  after,  and  continues  to  stimulate  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  children  for  clean  teeth,  a  definite  step  toward  self-improvement. 

As  in  the  past,  most  of  the  newly  admitted  children  show  no  evidence  of  dental 
care,  and  largely  for  this  reason  are  usually  difficult.  The  child  who  has  been  to 
a  dentist  is  generally  co-operative. 

Of  the  plastic  materials  used  for  fillings,  amalgam  has  the  greatest  call,  since  the 
posterior  teeth  seem  to  have  the  greater  susceptibility  to  caries.  For  esthetic  reasons 
as  well  as  for  durability,  the  silicates  are  indicated  for  restorations  in  the  anterior 
teeth.    Other  filling  materials  are  used  less  frequently. 

Local  anesthesia  is  used  for  most  extractions  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of 
cavities  in  hypersensitive  teeth  and  the  removal  of  vital  pulps.  Whenever  ex- 
tensive extraction  is  indicated  or  the  non-cooperative  patient  requires  extrac- 
tion, a  general  anesthetic  is  used. 

Root  treatment  is  not  attempted  on  multi-rooted  teeth,  and  single  rooted  teeth 
are  treated  only  for  patients  having  a  favorable  history,  and  not  presenting  too 
much  tissue  destruction.  Periodic  X-ray  examination  is  always  given  these 
patients  afterwards. 

Our  new  form  for  recording  findings  of  dental  examinations  affords  a  more  com- 
prehensive picture  of  conditions  found  in  the  mouth  and  permits  of  amplifying 
statement  of  findings  if  necessary. 

A  list  of  patients  needing  prosthetic  restorations  is  always  available,  and  this 
list  is  reduced  slowly  since  many  of  these  patients  seem  incapable  of  properly  caring 
for  these  dentures.  The  number  of  repaired  dentures  for  the  past  year  however 
was  not  large. 

One  patient  was  referred  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  removal  of 
a  large  cyst  from  the  upper  right  maxilla;  post-operative  treatment  was  carried 
on  here  and  recovery  was  uneventful. 

Four  cases  of  Vincent's  infection  were  treated  during  the  past  year,  two  of  which 
were  hospitalized;  during  the  acute  stage  of  this  disease  intensive  daily  treatment 
is  imperative. 

The  sympathetic  co-operation  of  my  assistant  and  of  those  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  children  is  hereby  gratefully  acknowledged. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Nash,  D.M.D. 

VALUATION 

November  30,  1934 
Real  Estate 

Land,  590  acres $31,362.00 

Buildings  and  Betterments 1,763,021.11 

$1,794,383.11 
Personal  Property 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $250.00 

Food      .                                 7,120.19 

Clothing  and  materials               30,297.22 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 261,798.19 

Medical  and  general  care 2,088.59 

Heat  and  other  plant  operation 8,760.43 

Farm 64,423  69 

Garage  and  grounds 7,787.03 

Repairs 9,625.44 

$392,150.78 
Summary 

Real  estate $1,794,383.11 

Personal  property 392,150.78 

$2,186,533.89 
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FINANCIAL    REPORT 

To  the  Department  of  Mental  Diseases: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  finances  of  this  institution  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1934. 

STATEMENT    OF    EARNINGS 

Board  of  patients $11,440.94 

Personal  services .  171.00 

Sales: 

Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses $73.00 

Food 551.00 

Furnishings  and  household  supplies 3 .  60 

Medical  and  general  care 1.00 

Heat  and  other  plant  operations .80 

Repairs  ordinary 2.65 

Farm 388.66 

Total  Sales 1,021.21 

Miscellaneous: 

Interest  on  bank  balances 15.57 

Rents  222.50 

Money  belonging  to  discharged  and  escaped  patients 2.11 

Money  belonging  to  deceased  patients .06 

Total  Miscellaneous * 240.24 

Total  earnings  for  the  year $12,873.39 

Total  cash  receipts  reverting  and  transferred  to  the  State  Treasurer        .....  $12,873.39 

Maintenance  Appropriation 

Balance  from  previous  year,  brought  forward $13,511.78 

Appropriation,  current  year 483,295.00 

Total $496,806.78 

Expenditures  as  follows: 

1.  Personal  services $236,219.32 

2.  Food 78,503.32 

3.  Medical  and  general  care 8,583.20 

4.  Religious  instruction 1,620.65 

5.  Farm 32,524.86 

6.  Heat  and  other  plant  operation 43,810.74 

7.  Travel,  transportation  and  office  expenses 5,924.61 

8.  Garage  and  grounds 6,426.77 

9.  Clothing  and  materials               22,815.75 

10.  Furnishings  and  household  supplies 22,427.05 

11.  Repairs  ordinary 11,357.85 

12.  Repairs  and  renewals 8,653.26 

Total  maintenance  expenditures $478,867.38 

Balance  of  maintenance  appropriation,  November  30,  1934 17,939.40 

$496,806.78 
Special  Appropriations 

Balance  December  1,  1933,  brought  forward $26,206.88 

Appropriations  for  current  year  (Mass.  State  Project  M-26- 27) 98,000.00 

Total $124,206.88 

Expended  during  the  year  (see  statement  below) $39,323.03 

Reverting  to  Treasury  of  Commonwealth  (J.E.  No.  34  from  Comp.  Office)         .  2,806. 88 

42,129.91 

Balance  November  30,  1934,  carried  to  next  year $82,076  97 


Act  or 

Total 

Expended 

Total 

Balance 

Appropriation 

Resolve 

Amount 

during 

Expended 

at  end 

Yr— Chap. 

Appropriated 

Fiscal  Year 

to  Date 

of  Year 

Certain  land,  purchase  of  land     . 

1932-170 

$10,000.00 

$10,000.00 

Infirmary  Building 

1931-268 

150,000.00 

$2,700.00 

$150,000.00 

- 

New  roof,  boiler  building 

1933-371 

10,700.00 

19.66 

19.66 

10,680.34 

Addition  to  laundry  nursery  bldg. 

Mass.  State 
Project  M26 
-27  Docket 

2486 

98,000.00 

36,603.37 

36,603.37 

61,396.63 

Per  Capita 
During  the  year  the  average  number  of  patients  has  been,  1,837.53. 
Total  cost  of  maintenance,  $478,867.38. 

Equal  to  a  weekly  per  capita  cost  of  (52  weeks  to  year),  $465,993.89 
Total  receipts  for  the  year,  $12,873.39. 
Equal  of  a  weekly  per  capita  of,  $.14. 

Total  net  cost  of  Maintenance  for  year,  (Total  maintenance  less  total  receipts),  $465,993.99 
Net  weekly  per  capita,  $5.08. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  Oldham,  Treasurer. 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES 
As  Adopted  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble- 
minded, Prescribed  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Diseases 
Table  1.    General  Information 

Data  correct  at  end  of  institution  year,  September  30,  1934 

1.  Date  of  opening  as  an  institution  for  mental  defectives,  1910. 

2.  Type  of  institution:   State. 

3.  Institution  plant: 

Value  of  institution  property $1,763,021.11 

Real  estate,  including  buildings 1,794,383.11 

Personal  property 392,150.78 

Total $2,186,533.89 

Total  acreage  of  main  institution  property,  590  acres. 
Owned,  590  acres. 

Total  acreage  under  cultivation  during  year,  177. 
4       Officers  and  employees: 

Actually  in  Service  Vacancies  at  End 

at  end  of  Year  of  Year 

M.  F.  T.  M.             F.             T. 

Superintendents 1  -  1  -               -               - 

Assistant  superintendents      ....          1  -  1  -               -               - 

Other  staff  physicians 2  3  5  1               -                1 

Psychologists -  2  2  -               -               - 

Resident  dentists 1  -  1  -               -               - 

Principal  of  school -  1  1  - 

Teachers  of  grade  subjects    ....         -  6  6  -               -               - 

Teachers  of  special  subjects          ...          3  13  16 

Social  workers -  2  2  -               -               - 

Stewards 1  -  1  -              -              - 

Matrons -  15  15  -               -               - 

Attendants 30  139  169  -               5               5 

All  others 45  35  80 

Total  officers  and  employees     ...        84  216  300  1  5  6 

5.  Census  of  Patient  Population  at  end  of  year: 

In  institution:  White  Colorfd 

M.  F.  T.  M.  F.             T. 

Mental  defectives  (not  epileptic)  .        .        .      666  912  1,578  25  20             45 

Mental  defectives  (epileptics)        ...        59  65  124  -  2               2 

Intelligence  Quotient,  .70  or  over         ..        34  37  71  1  -                1 

Total 759  1,014  1,773  26  22  48 

Enrolled  but  absent  from  Institution: 

On  parole 35  68  103  5  6  11 

On  visit 29  25  54  4  1  5 

On  escape  (not  paroled)         ....  29  28  57  2  3  5 

Total 93  121  214  11  10  21 

Grand  Total 852        1,135        1,987  37  32  69 

Males  Females  Total 

6.  Averagedaily  number  of  patients  actually  in  institution  during  year  752.54  1,000.35  1,752.89 
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Table  2.    Movement  of  Feeble-minded  Population 


(Data  in  all  of  the  following  tables  are 

based  on  the 

Statistical  Year,  October  1,  193: 

,  to  September  30, 

1934) 

Regular  Court 

Total 

Commitment 

Voluntary 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Patients  on  books  of  institu- 

tion. September  30,  1933    . 

834 

1,129 

1,963 

294 

654 

948 

540 

475 

1,015 

Admissions  during  year: 

First  admissions  . 

107 

96 

203 

43 

42 

85 

64 

54 

118 

Readmissions 

4 

6 

10 

_ 

3 

3 

4 

3 

7 

Total  admissions 

111 

102 

213 

43 

45 

88 

68 

57 

125 

Transfers  from  other  insti- 

tions  for  mental  defectives 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Total  received  during  year     . 

112 

103 

215 

44 

46 

90 

68 

57 

125 

Total  on  books  during  year 

946 

1,232 

2,178 

338 

700 

1,038 

608 

532 

1,140 

Discharged  from  books  during 

year: 

Capable  of  self-support 

1 

9 

10 

1 

7 

8 

— 

2 

2 

Capable     of     partial     self- 

support      .... 

15 

16 

31 

8 

13 

21 

7 

3 

10 

Incapable  of  productive  work 

14 

17 

31 

5 

6 

11 

9 

11 

20 

Unclassified  .... 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  discharged  to  com- 

munity .... 

30 

42 

72 

14 

26 

40 

16 

16 

32 

Transferred  to  other  insti- 

tutions for  men.  def . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Died  during  year 

26 

22 

48 

4 

13 

17 

22 

9 

31 

Total  discharged,  transferred 

and  died  during  year    . 

57 

65 

122 

19 

40 

59 

38 

25 

63 

Patients  remaining  on  books  of 

insitution  at  end  of  year: 

In  institution 

786 

1,036 

1,821 

266 

557 

823 

519 

479 

998 

On  parole  or  otherwise  abs. 

104 

131 

235 

53 

103 

156 

51 

28 

79 

Total 

889 

1,167 

2,056 

319 

660 

979 

570 

507 

1,077 

Supplementary  Data 


Total 


M.  F.  T. 

Average  daily  number  of  patients  on  books  during  year         .        .        .  859.99  1,142.53  2,002.52 

Average  daily  number  of  patients  actually  in  institution  during  year  .  752.54  1,000.35  1,752.89 

Average  daily  number  of  patients  actually  on  parole       .        .        .        .  29.43  29.42  58.85 

Average  daily  number  of  patients  actually  on  visit          ....  46.27  30.00  76.27 

Average  daily  number  of  patients  actually  on  escape      .        .                 .  31.73  82.76  114.49 
Number  of  patients  actually  remaining  in  institution  Sept.  30,  1934: 

State 745  1,011  1.756 

Reimbursing 40  25  65 

Number  of  patients  not  mentally  defective  (I.Q.  .70  or  over)  3<-tijallv  in 
institution  Sept.  30,  1934: 

Insane -  -  - 

Epileptic - 

Others 35  37  72 

Patients  placed  on  parole  during  year 24  47  71 

Patients  returned  from  parole  during  year 15  37  52 

Table  3.   Clinical   Classification   of  First   Admissions,  193 U,    by  Mental  Status 


Clinical  Groups 


Total 


Idiot 


Moron 


Not  Mentally 
Defective 


M.     F.     T. 


M.     F.     T.         M.     F.     T.         M.     F.     T. 


M.     F.     T. 


Familial  .... 
Mongolism  .... 
With  developmental  cranial 

anomalies. 
With    congenital    cerebral 

spastic  infantile  paralyses 
Post-infectional   . 
Post-traumatic  —  natal     . 
Post-traumatic,  post-natal 
With  epilepsy  —  idiopathic 
With  endocrine  disorder 
With  familial  amaurosis 
Undifferentiated 
Other  forms. 
Psychotic      .... 

Total     .... 


8     15 


1  1 

-  2 

3  1 

1  1 


14     12     26 


19      14     33 


107  96  203 


13      18     31 


45     43     88  45     33     78 
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Table  4.    Clinical  Classification  of  Readmissions,  193b,  by  Mental  Status 


Familial        .... 
With  developmental  cranial 

anomalies. 
With    congenital    cerebral 

spastic  infantile  paralyses 
Post-infectional   . 
With  epilepsy  —  idiopathic 
Other  forms .... 

Total     .... 


1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

1 

— 

1 

1 

- 

3 

3 

1     1 


6     10 


1        1 


Table  5.   Nativity  of  First  Admissions  and  of  Parents  of  First  Admissions 


Parents  of  Male 

Parents  of  Female 

Patients 

Patients 

Patients 

Nativity 

Both 

Both 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Fathers    Mothers  Parents 

Fathers    Mothers  Parents 

United  States »     . 

106 

94 

200 

53             58             44 

45              56              36 

Austria 

— 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Canada 2 

- 

1 

1 

8                8                2 

8                8                4 

England 

— 

— 

— 

2                4- 

2                3                1 

France   . 

— 

— 

- 

_                _                _ 

1 

Germany 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Greece   . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2                1                 1 

Ireland  . 

— 

- 

- 

3                7                3 

4                3                1 

Italy 

1 

- 

1 

18              13              13 

118                8 

Poland   . 

— 

— 

- 

2                2                1 

3                2                2 

Portugal 

- 

- 

- 

5                 4                 4 

6                5                4 

Russia    . 

— 

1 

1 

2                3                1 

5                3                3 

Scotland 

— 

— 

- 

_                _                _ 

1 

West  Indies3 

— 

- 

- 

2                2                2 

_                _                _ 

Other  countries    . 

- 

- 

- 

4                3                3 

1                 1                 1 

Unknown 

- 

- 

- 

6                2                2 

9                 2                 2 

Total      . 

107 

96 

203 

107            107              75 

96              96              63 

Persons  born  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  should  be  recorded  as  born  in  the  U.  S. 
includes  Newfoundland.  3Except  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands. 


Table  6.    Citizenship  of  First  Admissions,  193 k 


Citizens  by  birth 
Citizens  by  naturalization 
Aliens 


Males  Females  Total 

106             94  200 

1               -  1 

-                2  2 


Total 


107 


96 


203 


Table  7.   Age  of  First  Admissions  Classified  by  Mental  Status,  193 U 


Total 

[DIOl 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Mentally 

Defective 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

N. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F.     T. 

Ace  Group 

0  to    4  years 

12 

19 

31 

6 

9 

15 

6 

8 

14 

- 

l 

1 

- 

1        1 

5  to    9  years 

.      32 

19 

51 

— 

7 

7 

15 

8 

23 

14 

4 

18 

3 

-       3 

10  to  14  years 

.      38 

20 

58 

5 

1 

6 

12 

14 

26 

20 

4 

24 

1 

1        2 

15  to  19  vears 

.      20 

25 

45 

2 

— 

2 

10 

8 

18 

8 

17 

25 

— 

-       — 

20  to  24  vears 

3 

8 

11 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

3 

5 

8 

- 

-       - 

25  to  29  years 

1 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

1 

2 

3 

- 

2 

2 

- 

-       - 

30  to  34  vears 

— 

1 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

55  to  59  years 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total     . 

.    107 

96 

203 

13 

18 

31 

45 

43 

88 

45 

33 

78 

4 

2        6 

Table  8. 

Marital  Condition  of  First  Admissions,  193k, 

by  Mental  Status 

Single    . 

.    107 

96 

203 

13 

18 

31 

45 

43 

88 

45 

33 

78 

4 

2       6 

Total 


107  96  203 


13   18  31 


45  43 


45  33     78 
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Table  9.    Population  of  Place  of  Residence  of  First  Admissions,  193!*,  by  Mental 

Status 


Total 


Idiot 


Imbecile 


Moron 


Not 
Mentally 
Defective 


M.    F.     T.         M.     F.     T. 


M.    F.     T. 


M.     F. 


M. 


Population  of  Place  of 
Residence 


0  to       2,499 

8 

7      15 

_ 

1 

1 

6 

3 

9 

1 

3 

4 

1 

- 

1 

2,500  to      9.999 

.      14 

15     29 

1 

5 

6 

6 

6 

12 

7 

4 

11 

- 

- 

- 

10,000  to     24,999 

11 

15      26 

- 

2 

2 

8 

10 

18 

3 

3 

6 

— 

— 

— 

25,000  to    49,999 

.      10 

5      15 

3 

1 

4 

5 

2 

7 

2 

1 

3 

- 

1 

1 

50,000  to    99,999 

6 

9      15 

2 

- 

2 

1 

5 

6 

3 

4 

7 

— 

— 

— 

100,000  to  249,999 

.      36 

21     57 

6 

4 

10 

11 

8 

19 

17 

8 

25 

2 

1 

3 

500,000  and  over 

.      22 

24     46 

1 

5 

6 

8 

9 

17 

12 

10 

22 

3 

- 

1 

Total     . 

.    107 

96  203 

13 

18 

31 

45 

43 

88 

45 

33 

78 

4 

2 

6 

Table  10.   Economic  Condition  of  Families  of  FHrst  Admissions,  1931*,  by  Mental 

Status 


Economic 

Condition 

Dependent    . 

48 

39     87 

5 

5 

10 

18 

14 

32 

23 

19 

42 

2 

1 

3 

Marginal 

52 

54   106 

7 

12 

19 

23 

29 

52 

20 

12 

32 

2 

1 

3 

Comfortable 

7 

2       9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

- 

4 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Unknown 

- 

1        1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Total     . 

107 

96  203 

13 

18 

31 

45 

43 

88 

45 

33 

78 

4 

2 

6 

Table  11.   Discharges  1, 


Age  Group 
5  to  9  years 
10  to  14  years 
15  to  19  years 
20  to  24  years 
25  to  29  years 
30  to  34  years 
35  to  39  years 
45  to  49  years 

Total      . 


Mental  Status  and  Chronological  Age  at  Discharge 


4 

2 

6 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

8 

3 

11 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

8 

6 

14 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

2 

6 

4 

10 

— 

1 

1 

7 

14 

20 

- 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

3 

4 

7 

2 

4 

6 

2 

10 

12 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

- 

5 

5 

1 

4 

5 

- 

- 

- 

1 

I 

— 

3 

3 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

30     42     72 


6      14 


12   18      30 


6     14     20 


18 
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Table  13.   Clinical  Classification  of  Discharges,  li 

on  Discharge 


by  Capability  of  Patient 


Capable 

Capable  of 

Incapable  of 

Clinic  at.  Group 

Tot 

of  Self- 

Partial  Self 

Productive 

Support 

Support 

Work 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M.     F.     T. 

M.     F.     T. 

M.     F.     T. 

Familial 

10 

12 

22 

1       3       4 

5        5      10 

4       4       8 

Mongolism 

3 

- 

3 

3-3 

With     congenital     cerebral     spastic     infantile 

paralyses      ... 

1 

- 

1 

1       -       1 

Post-infectional 

1 

3 

4 

_       _       _ 

1        1 

1       2       3 

Post-traumatic  —  natal 

1 

- 

1 

1       -       1 

Post-traumatic  —  post-natal 

- 

1 

1 

1        1 

With  epilepsy  —  symptomatic     .... 

- 

3 

3 

-       3       3 

With  epilepsy  —  idiopathic          .... 

— 

1 

1 

1       1 

Undifferentiated 

12 

18 

30 

-       6       6 

10     10     20 

2        2       4 

Other  forms 

2 

4 

6 

2        4       6 

Total 

30 

42 

72 

1        9     10 

15      16     31 

14     17     31 

Table  14.   Deaths,  193 U,  by  Mental  Status  and  Chronologic  Age  at  Death 
Ace  Group  Total  Idiot  Imbecile  Moron 


M.     F. 


0  to 
5  to 
10  to 
15  to 
20  to 
25  to 
30  to 
35  to 
40  to 
45  to 
50  to 
55  to 


4  years 
9  years 
14  years 
19  years 
24  years 
29  years 
34  years 
39  years 
44  years 
49  years 
54  years 
59  years 


M. 


M. 


T.  T. 

[  5 
2 

[        5 

I  2 
1 

\       3 


M.     F. 


Not 

Mentally 

Defective 

M.    F.     T. 


1 

1 

1       1 


Total 


26     22     48 


8     18 


12      10     22 
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Table  15.   Clinical  Classification  of  Patients  Dying  in  the  Institution,  193  U,  by 

Causes  of  Death 

Causes  of  Death 

Total 

Familial 

Mongolism 

With  develop- 
mental 
cranial 
anomalies 

With  congen- 
ital cerebral 
spastic  infan- 
tile paralyses 

Infantious  and  Parasitic  Diseases: 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever       .... 
Acute  poliomyelitis  . 

Tuberculosis  of   the   respiratory 

system 

Disseminated  tuberculosis 

Rheumatic   Diseases,   Nutritional 
Diseases,  Diseases  of  the  Endo- 
crine Glands  and  Other  General 
Diseases: 
Other  general  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and 
of  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense 
Other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 
Epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System: 
Endocarditis       .... 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System 
Bronchopneumonia   (including 

capillary  bronchitis) 
Lobar  pneumonia      .        .        . 

Diseases    of   the    Genito-Urinary 
System : 
Nephritis 

Congenital  Malformations: 

Congenital  malformation  (still- 
birth not  included) 

Violent  and  Accidental  Deaths: 
Accidental  traumatism     . 

M.     F.     T. 

3       1       4 

1        1 

1       -       1 

3  9      12 
1        1 

1        -        1 

3-3 
1        1        2 

1        1 

8       3      11 
-33 

1        -        1 

4  2        6 
1       -        1 

M.     F.     T. 

M.     F.     T. 

2-2 
1        1 

M.     F.     T. 
1       -       1 

M.     F.     T. 
1        1 

-       4       4 

1       -       1 

_       _       _ 

1        1       2 

1       -       1 
1        1 

1       -       1 

1        3        4 

_       _       _ 

2-2 

3-3 

1        1        2 

-       -       - 

Total 

26     22     48 

2       5        7 

7        4     11 

2        1        3 

3       2       5 

Table  15.    Clinical  Classification  of  Patients  Dying  in  the  Institution,  1931+,  by 
Causes  of  Death  —  Concluded 


Causes  of  Death 

Post- 
infectional 

Post- 
traumatic 
natal 

With 
epilepsy- 
idiopathic 

With 

other 

organic 

nervous 

disease 

Undiffer- 
entiated 

Other 
forms 

Infectious  and  Parasitic  Diseases: 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Acute  poliomyelitis    .... 

Tuberculosis  of  respiratory  system  . 

Disseminated  tuberculosis 
Rheumatic  Diseases,  Nutritional  Dis- 
eases, Diseases  of  the  Endocrine  Glands 

and  Other  General  Diseases: 

Other  general  diseases 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  of 

the  Organs  of  Special  Sense: 

Other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 

Epilepsy 

Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System: 

Endocarditis 

Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System: 

Bronchopneumonia  (including  cap- 
illary bronchitis)     .... 

Lobar  pneumonia       .... 
Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  System: 

Nephritis 

Congenital  Malformations: 

Congenital  malformation  (still-birth 

included) 

Violent  and  Accidental  Deaths: 

Accidental  traumatism 

M.  F.  T. 

M.  F.  T.* 

M.  F.  T. 

M.  F.  T. 

M.  F.    T. 

M.  F.  T. 

1     -     1 

1     4       5 

1     -     1 

1      1     2 

1     -     1 

1     -       1 

1     -     1 

1     -      1 

-     1      1 

-     -     - 

-     -     - 

3-3 
-     1        1 

-     -     - 

_     _     _ 

-     -     - 

1     -     1 

-     -     - 

-     1        1 

-     -     - 

Total 

1     -     1 

1      1      2 

2      1     3 

2-2 

5     7      12 

1      1      2 
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Table  16.   Average  Length  of  School  Stay  during  the  Present  Admission  of  Cases  in 
Residence  on  September  30,  1931+ 


Mental  Status 


Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Not  Mentally  Defective      .... 

Total 7.85 


Number 


Average  Length  of 
Residence  in  Years 


M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

154 

133 

287 

8.15 

9.32 

8.69 

312 

432 

744 

8.70 

10.42 

9.70 

284 

434 

718 

7.21 

9.19 

8.41 

35 

37 

72 

4.72 

9.14 

6.99 

1,036         1,821 


7.87 


9.72 


8.92 


Table  17.   Clinical  Classification  of  Cases  in  Residence  on  September  30,  193 U,  by 

Mental  Status  and  Sex 


Not 

Clinical  Groups 

Total 

Idiot 

Imbecile 

Moron 

Mentall 

Defective 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F.     T. 

Familial 

218 

361 

579 

26 

17 

43 

71 

145 

226 

98 

186 

284 

13 

13     26 

Mongolism 

38 

45 

83 

18 

16 

34 

20 

28 

48 

— 

1 

1 

— 

—       — 

With    developmental 

cranial  anomalies  . 

20 

17 

37 

5 

7 

12 

13 

6 

19 

2 

4 

6 

_ 

_       _ 

With  congenital  cere- 

bral spastic  infantile 

paralyses 

31 

17 

48 

8 

9 

17 

10 

6 

16 

10 

2 

12 

3 

-       3 

Post-infectional 

17 

26 

43 

3 

6 

9 

6 

8 

14 

8 

12 

20 

— 

—       — 

Post-tarumatic,  natal 

13 

15 

28 

11 

3 

14 

1 

9 

10 

_ 

3 

3 

1 

-       1 

post-natal  . 

7 

9 

16 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

4 

5 

5 

5 

10 

_ 

_       _ 

With  epilepsy,  symp- 

tomatic  . 

2 

13 

15 

2 

3 

5 

— 

7 

7 

— 

3 

3 

— 

—       — 

With      epilepsy,      idio- 

pathic 

10 

13 

23 

2 

5 

7 

5 

5 

1   0 

3 

3 

6 

_ 

—       — 

Withendocrinedisorder 

7 

13 

20 

_ 

1 

1 

5 

9 

14 

1 

3 

4 

1 

-       1 

Familial  amauroses    . 

3 

2 

5 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_       _ 

With  tuberous  sclerosis 

2 

_ 

2 

2 

_ 

2 

With    other    organic 

nervous  disease 

3 

1 

4 

_ 

- 

_ 

2 

I 

3 

1 

_ 

1 

— 

—       — 

Undifferentiated 

398 

494 

892 

72 

63 

135 

158 

198 

356 

151 

210 

361 

17 

23     40 

Other  forms 

14 

10 

24 

2  0 

5 

7 

5 

12 

5 

1 

6 

- 

1        1 

Psychotic  l . 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total  . 

785 

1,036 

1,821 

154 

133 

287 

312 

432 

744 

284 

434 

718 

35 

37      72 

Placement  of  these  cases  in  the  mental  status  groups  demonstrates  the  degree  of  deterioration  dueo 
the  psychosis. 
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